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McPherson, Kan., Aug. 23, 1897.—While I always read the edi- RSs 
trials and scan ‘Taz AMERICAN LAWYER you may ow that I am 1 
oo busy to read it all, but I did read nearly all of the August num- 
ber, and I want to congratulate you upon the excellent periodical 
you are giving the profession. I did not overlook the July namber 
With its elegant supplement which was such a credit to the manage- 
ment. JouN D. MILLIKEN. 

Mason City, lowa, July 30, 1897.—I am very proud of THE Am- 
muicAN LAWYER and enjoy reading it very much. When my sub- 
cmiption is due, why send on the bill and I shall be glad to remit it 
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W YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1897. 
A full account of the proceedings of the twentieth 
annual meeting of the American Bar Association will 


be found in this issue. 
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Elbert C. Ferguson, of Ferguson & Goodnow, Chi- 
cago, was in the city the middle of September, and paid 
the “American Lawyer” a very agreeable visit. 





By reason of its wide circulation the “American 
Lawyer” is the best medium through which to make 
known your wants to your brother lawyers. Try it. 
Look through the want column each issue. 





We direct especial attention of our readers to this 
number of the “American Lawyer” and to the papers of 
Gov- Griggs of New Jersey, Judge John Gibbons of Chi- 


cago and other contributors as being worthy of careful 
consideration. 





The National Prison Association of the United States 
will hold its next annual meeting at Austin, Tex., Oct. 
16, 17, 18, 19 and 20. Preparations are being made for 
alarge attendance. A more extended notice of the pro- 
gramme will be found in this issue under the head of 
“News Notes.” Hon. John D. Milliken of McPherson, 


Kan., will address the convention upon “Criminal Law 
Reform.” 


Among the distinguished gentlemen in attendance at 
the Cleveland meeting of the American Bar Association 


were William Wirt Henry of Richmond, Va., grandson - 


of Patrick Henry; John Prentiss Poe of Baltimore, Md., 
a descendant of Edgar Allan Poe; Russell Duane of 
Philadelphia, great-grandson of Benjamin Franklin, and 
Mr. Calhoun of South Carolina, a grandson of John C. 
Calhoun. 





At the recent meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Mr. Adolph Moses, editor of the “National Re- 
porter,” introduced a resolution to have the Committee 
upon Uniform State Laws report the result of its investi- 
gation and recommendations at the next annual meet- 
ing of the association, upon the question of the punish- 
ment of bribe givers and bribe takers. This sentiment is 
timely and important, and fittingly taken up by an asso- 
ciation, which is a guarantee to the public that the ques- 
tion will be thoughtfully considered and pushed to a re- 
sult that will reform this too long suffering evil. This 
teiorm measure will find its way into many places that 
have hitherto been entirely overlooked. 





PRIORITY OF LIENS—AGREEMEN?7. 


Henry G. Day contracted with Harvey Dodge to pur- 
chase the latter’s farm in Varick, Seneca County, N. Y., 
for $6,000, of which $4,000 was to be paid in cash, and a 
mortgage was to be given upon the premises for the re- 
maining $2,000. Day borrowed the $4,000 of the agent 
of Sophia Kennard, offering to secure the money by a 
mortgage upon these premises, and representing that it 
had been agreed between himself and Dodge that this 
should be a first mortgage upon the premises, which 
Dodge was to convey to him. Relying upon that repre- 
sentation, the agent advanced the $4,000, taking Day’s 
bond, secured by a mortgage on these premises. In a 
suit by Masourie Dodge, as assignee, against Frederick 
Manning and another, as executors of Mrs. Kennard, 
impleaded with Day and others, to foreclose the $2,000 
mortgage, the Fourth Appellate Division, New York, 
has affirmed judgments for the defendants, holding, by 
Mr. Justice Rumsey, that in the absence of any proof 
upon the subject, the law will imply that a purchase 
money mortgage is a first lien upon the premises; but 
where there is an express agreement betwen the vendor 
and the vendee, that a mortgage, given by the latter to 
the person who has thus advanced money to enable him 
to complete the purchase, shall take precedence, the 
agreement must govern and will bind an assignee of the 
purchase money mortgage. 








PENNSYLVANIA ALIEN TAX BILL UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL. 


The Pennsylvania State Legislature recently passed 
an alien tax bill which provides that a tax of three cents 
a day should be levied against the wages of every foreign 
born, unnaturalized male person over twenty-one years 
old who is employed in the State of Pennsylvania. The 
County Commissioners in the western part of the State, 
commenced a test case before Judge Acheson of the 
United States Circuit Court at Pittsburg, who declared 
the law unconstitutional and in conflict with the equality 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, in section first, 
which is as follows: “All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” - 

The bill has the appearance of the objectionable fea- 
ture of a discrimination in its purpose and effect, as well 
as the other features mentioned by Judge Acheson, 
among which he held, that the tax is an arbitrary deduc- 
tion from the daily wages of a particular class of persons, 
and that, as such, it is an invasion of their right to the 
equal protection of the law—a protection to which, ac- 
cording to the United States Constitution, all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the State are entitled, whether 
or not they may be citizens of the United States. 








DAMAGE SUIT FOR ATTEMFTED LYNCHING. 


This journal has long ago maintained that the best 
way to stop lynching was either to make the taxpayers 
of the county in which the lynching occurred, pay for the 
life thus taken, or make the lynchers themselves respond 
in damages. South Carolina has passed a law which 
makes the taxpayers liable for damages to the family of 
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the victim, to be recovered by suit against the county 
authorities. Lynching bees in South Carolina have been 
noticeably lessened since the law went into effect. . In- 
deed, but one case of lynching has occurred since the 
act became a law. 


In Kentucky a suit will be filed in the Federal courts 
by George Dinning, the first negro pardoned in the 
South for killing a member of the mob that attempted 
to lynch him, that will prove a deadly blow to the reign 
of Judge Lynch. Dinning’s attorneys, after a careful 
search of the records of the Federal courts, have found 
that there is a precedent for instituting a civil action 
against a mob, and he will file suit for $50,000 damages 
against the members of the mob of Franklin County 
farmers who attempted to lynch him. 


The precedent discovered is the case of Ben Holton 
v. the Duncans, filed in 1882. The Duncans, wealthy 
distillers, accused Holton of a petty theft and attempted 
to lynch him three times. He finally escaped, and mov- 
ing out of the State instituted suit for damages in the 
Federal Court. The day after the suit was filed the Dun- 
cans compromised the case for $7,500. 

Dinning’s action will be followed by other negroes 
whom mobs attempted to lynch. Eminent Southern 
lawyers are of the opinion that in the prosecution of 
these suits lies the solution of the mob problem in the 
South. Dinning is backed by some of the most influ- 
ential men in Kentucky. He will move to Indianapolis, 
and reside there for one year, in order to become a citi- 
zen of Indiana, thus giving jurisdiction to the United 
States Court. 








UNIFORM DIVORCE LAW. 





One of the most important, among the many very 
excellent reformatory measures to be urged by the com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association upon Uniform 
Laws, was that of uniform laws governing marriage and 
divorce in the United States. 

The sub-committee appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject, does not recommend the causes for which a divorce 
may be granted, leaving that to the various States. The 
uniform law suggested by the committee was similar to 
that in force in the District of Columbia. The bill as 
suggested, provides for a residence of two years in the 
State in which suit for divorce is brought, and requires 
that the defendant shall be served personally within the 
State unless he shall appear voluntarily in the action. It 
also provides that the court may order notice of suit by 
publication if the defendant at the time be a non-resident 
of the State, provided the cause of action arose 
while he was a resident of the State and he 
has been absent from the State for one year 
after the return of a summons not found. All 
divorce hearings must be held in open court, and no 
divorce shall be granted for default unless the court 
shall be satisfied by evidence that all proper means have 
been taken to notify the defendant and the cause of di- 
vorce has been fully proved. No divorce shall affect the 
legitimacy of children of such marriage unless the union 
shall be declared void because of a prior marriage. The 
court may direct the custody of children and shall make 
an allowance for any woman suing for divorce who is 
poor and unable to pay the expenses of the suit. Mar- 
riages in a foreign State or country may be proved by 
acknowledgment of the parties or by circumstantial evi- 
dence according to common law practice. 

Any law that will tend to reduce the evils existing in 
the divorce law and make them uniform in the States of 
the Union, will be welcomed by the people who have at 
heart the purity of the home. 








———— 


NEGLIGENCE—STREET RAILWAYS. 





The suit of conway v. Lewiston & A Horse R. Co 
decided by the Supreme Court of Maine, and reported 
in 38 Atl. 110, was a negligence case in which the passen- 
ger, Mrs. Conway, in stepping from one of the cars of 
the company, a short distance from the street crossing 
stepped on a stone, which was lying in the street 
between the car and the sidewalk, and sustained a frac. 
ture of the ankle. She recovered a judgment for negli- 
gence imputed to the company because of the failure of 
the conductor to stop the car at the crossing and his prof. 
fered assistance for her to alight at a point and a dan- 
gerous and unsuitable place. The court held by Mr 
Whitehouse, justice, that in determining the question of 
the company’s negligence, it was proper to take into con- 
sideration that the company could not locate the place 
in the streets where its track should be laid, or its cars 
run. It could not construct, neither could it control any 
places at which passengers were to step on or off its cars, 
It was compelled to locate its tracks and run its cars 
where the public authority directed. It was obliged to 
leave the center, side and surface of the streets to the 
same authority. Passengers who entered or left the cars 
were obliged to use the streets in the condition in which 
they were left by the authority in control of them. Such 
passengers were not in the care of the company, neither 
were they any longer in its care when they stepped from 
the car. In the present case the company had no regular 
stations or special places for passengers to get on or off 
the cars. The court further held, that the evidence failed 
to establish any liability on the part of the company, that 
under the existing circumstances and conditions, the fail- 
ure of the conductor to stop the car precisely at the 
crossing could not be deemed legally culpable, nor was 
the place of alighting so unsuitable as to render it action- 
able negligence to permit a vigorous young woman to 
step down from the side board of the car, either with or 
without assistance. It was doubtless the duty of the con- 
ductor to exercise reasonable care, to ascertain the condi- 
tions existing at the points where the car was required 
to stop, and otherwise to promote the convenience and 
guard the safety of passengers when entering or leaving 
the car. Her injury was not the ordinary or probable re- 
sult of stopping the car at that particular point, but 
was due to an accident which could not reasonably be an- 
ticipated. The negligence imputed to the conductor was 
not the real or proximate cause of the injury, and the 
company was therefore held not liable. 








AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION — REDUCTION 
OF RAILROAD FARES. 





At the recent meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, a motion was made to have a committee on trans- 
portation appointed for the purpose of obtaining reduced 
railroad fare at the next meeting. The principal object 
in the motion was to increase the attendance. There are 
a great many members who live at a distance who cannot 
afford to attend by reason of the expense. There are 
many others who are deterred from becoming members 
for the same reason. They do not care to become mem- 
bers of the association unless they can attend. There is 
no doubt but if the railroad fare was reduced, an in- 
creased attendance would be the result. 

An objection was raised by one or two that the asso- 
ciation was a dignified one, and it ill become it to ask 
favors of any one; that it was trying to induce reforma- 
tory measures, and it would be inconsistent to even en- 
tertain such a motion. 

Such a foolish contention is unworthy of any con- 
sideration. The question of transportation is a purely 
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business transaction, honorable in every way and to any 
association. The railroads gladly accord one and one- 
third fare for the round trip. to any organization which 
has an attendance of one hundred, because their revenue 
js increased thereby. The National Association of 
Bankers, the Chritsian Endeavorers, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, the Commercial Law League and 
all like organizations, avail themselves of the reduced 
rate, and also retain their dignity. he 

A member of the National Association of Bankers 
who attended the convention of that organization at 
Detroit recently, returned to New York city for $5, 
while it cost a member of the Bar Association to return 
from Cleveland to New York city $13, though Cleve- 
land is nearer to New York than Detroit. The differ- 
ence in fare would almost be sufficient to pay hotel ex- 

nses during the entire meeting. 

The motion created a spirited discussion, but was 
finally voted down. Nearly every one, after giving the 
subject thought, expressed a hope that the mover of the 
motion would carry the matter to the Executive Com- 
mittee, with the anticipation of inducing the committee 
to ask for the reduction of fare. The committee un- 
doubtedly would gladly act, if it was advised of the desire 
of the members with respect to reduced rates. 

In justice to the association and to those members 
who desire to attend the conventions and those who are 
not members, but who desire to become such, reduced 
rates-ought to be obtained, when they can be, by merely 
applying for them. 








FIXED SALARY FOR PEACE JUSTICES. 


In speaking of the question of a fixed salary for Peace 


Justices, “The Docket” says: The “American Lawyer,” 
one of the ablest law publications in this country, says, 
editorially, in its August number: 

“We have long advocated a reform in the Peace Justice 
courts, contending that the fees paid the justices should 
go to the county and the justice be given a fixed salary, 
and that he should not be permitted to act as collecting 
agent, attorney, judge and jury in an action commenced 
before himself on claims in his possession for collection. 
The Bar Association of Michigan has taken up this ques- 
tion, and will cause to be introduced in the State Legis- 
lature, a bill to provide for the compensation of justices 
of the peace and to regulate appeals from decisions ren- 
dered by them. 

“These reform measures must come from the Bar As- 
sociations. The people rightfully look to them to rem- 
edy defects in the law. The bar associations each year 
more fully recognize this duty, and meet it by prompt 
and effective action.” 

We agree with our esteemed con empora-y that there 
are many reforms needed in existing laws affecting the 
interests of magistrates, but we are not prepared to ad- 
mit that “these reform measures must come from the bar 
associations.” The magistrates of Pennsylvania have an 
association of their own, and we claim that they are wide 
awake and intelligent enough to reform any evils that 
may exist among themselves. They are in their infancy 
yet, but they are fully alive to the exigencies that con- 
front them, and at the next session of Legislature will 
themselves introduce such measures as they deem neces- 


They will, however, gladly consider any suggestions 
from the bar association or from any other legitimate 
source, for they are ever willing to hear both sides of a 
case. But we are of the opinion that the Bar Associa- 
tion has a legitimate field of reform within itself large 
enough to occupy its undivided attention for many years 





to come, without branching out into any attempted re- 
form of the minor judiciary. 

The profession of attorney-at-law and the office of 
magistrate or justice of the peace are so closely allied, 
that everything antagonistic should be carefully avoided. 
If grievances exist, it seems to us that the wiser plan 
would be for a joint committee of the Bar Association 
and the Magistrates Association to meet and suggest 
such remedies as they could agree upon, and then seek 
to apply the remedies themselves. As soon as we attempt 
to reform each other, so soon will any existing antagon- 
ism, whether fancied or real, be magnified and aggra- 
vated. 

We have no doubt but that the magistrates of Pennsyl- 
vania would hail with delight any legislation that would 
give them a comfortable salary, but just how that could 
be accomplished would be a question that would puzzle 
even the astute gentlemen who compose the Bar Associ- 
ation. The number of justices would have to be greatly 
diminished, which would inconvenience the people living 
in country districts or else the “reform” would be an ex- 
pensive one. If the office was a salaried one its incum- 
bent would naturally be expected to give his entire at- 
tention to it. In that case he must receive a living sal- 
ary. With the present number of justices this would 
entail great expense. For instance, Lebanon County has 
thirty-four aldermen and justices. Taking into consid- 
eration the fact that each alderman and justice must fur- 
nish his own office and office supplies, $500 would be 
a modest salary. This would mean $17,000 annually for 
salaries, which would have to come out of the county 
treasury. In 1896, these thirty-four magistrates received 
a total from the county of $949.70. If the county can be 
induced by the Bar Association to pay these thirty-four 
magistrates this difference of $16,052.30, we are sure 
they will not object. It is probably more money than 
they will get from that source in the next fifteen years. 
The county now has the service of thirty-four men for a 
sum less than one good man should receive as a salary, 
and yet there is a constant hue and cry that the magis- 
trates are plundering the county treasury, and it appears 
that the Bar Association has become infected with the 
same idea. We only hope it may result in giving the 
magistrates good, fat salaries, then we will forgive them. 








PROMISSORY NOTE WITHOUT CONSIDERA- 
Z10N NOT THE SUBJECT OF A VALID G/FT. 


An interesting question is discussed in the case in re 
Smith’s estate (Vermont), 38 Atl. 66. It grew out of 
a claim against the estate, founded upon a promissory 
note for $1,000, executed by the testatrix to the claim- 
ant, payable one day after date, with interest payable an- 
nually. When the note was delivered the claimant gave 
to the testatrix an agreement, which recited that in con- 
sideration of having received from the testatrix the said 
sum, it agreed to pay her annually during life $60, the 
same being 6 per cent. interest upon the amount men- 
tioned in the note. When the note was delivered to the 
claimant,a parol agreement was made between the claim- 
ant and the testatrix that the note should be treated as a 
cash payment, and that the testatrix should indorse upon 
the agreement the sums to be paid to her annually, as 
they become due. No money was ever paid by either 
party to the other, although the interest was regularly 
indorsed annually upon the note. The testatrix never 
made any indorsement on the contract or performed any 
act toward carrying out the contract, or in the perform- 
ance of the parol agreement between her and the claim- 
ant. From the nature of the transaction it was very 
evident that no money was to be paid by any person until 
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the testatrix had in fact paid to the claimant $1,000. It 
was a simple promise on the part of the testatrix to give 
the claimant at some future time $1,000. It is a settled 
rule of law that a promise for the payment of money is 
void unless based upon a legal consideration. In many 
instances mutual and concurrent promises constitute a 
sufficient consideration to maintain a contract, and a 
legal consideration for the promise of each party to 
such an agreement. Was the agreement of the claimant 
to pay to the testatrix the interest, a sufficient considera- 
tion for the promise of the testatrix? The agreement 
was a mutual promise to perform some act in the future. 
The Court held that in such contracts, if the considera- 
tion for a promise is another promise, the whole agree- 
ment may be contingent, to come into effect only at the 
will bf one of the parties. It is settled in England and in 
this country that such an agreement, so long as nothing 
is done by the promisee, is not binding on the promisor. 
It is evident that the contract in the present case was 
not to become operative until the testatrix paid the 
money specified in the note. The promise of the claim- 
ant would then become of force. It could have no effect 
until the money was paid. Until that was done it could 
have nothing upon which to operate. If the $1,000 was 
never paid there was no liability upon the claimant to 
pay the interest. There was no consideration whatever 
to support the obligation. The note was delivered and 
intended as a gift. It was immaterial that the testatrix 
treated it as a cash payment; it was not a cash payment, 
and no agreement could make it so. The agreement 
did not make the note money, nor create any considera- 
tion for it. The Court held the promise to pay interest 
constituted no consideration for the note. It was con- 
tended that the note and the consideration ought to be 
supported, because it was a subscription to a charitable 
institution ; that there was an implied promise on the part 
of the trustees of the seminary to make an application of 
the money under the obligation imposed upon and as- 
sumed by them as trustees to enable the claimant to 
prosecute its duties of public instruction for which it was 
incorporated, and that this implied promise was the con- 
sideration of the testatrix promise contained in the note. 
The Court held that, nothing else being shown, the 
presumption is that the institution could take gifts only 
for the purpose (claimant being an educational institu- 
tion) of public instruction, and it would therefore be 
charged with the duty of using the gift of Mrs. Smith— 
had it been executed by the payment of money—for the 
only purpose for which the seminary could take, hold 
and use the property. Any implied promise, therefore, 
would be nothing less than a promise for the trustees to 
do their duty, and constituted no consideration for the 
contract. The Court says doing or promising to do 
what one is already legally bound to do, is not a sufficient 
consideration to uphold a contract, whether previous 
obligation arises by contract or by law independently of 
it. There are authorities in some of our sister States 
indicating the doctrine alluded to, that an implied prom- 
ise on the part of the corporation or its trustees to expend 
the money, is a sufficient consideration for the promise 
and sufficient to support the contract. But the doctrine 
is not consistent with the principle that where nothing 
whatever is said upon the subject, and there is no limita- 
tion annexed to the gift, the corporation takes the fund 
with power to expend only for the purchases of the cor- 
poration. The Court held that there was no considera- 
tion for the note in suit; that the testatrix received no 
benefit from it, nor was the claimant subjected to any 
loss, damage or inconvenience; that a promissory note 
without consideration cannot be the subject of a valid 
gift from the maker to the donee. 








——————— 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION AT CLEVE. 
LAND, O. 


The presence of Lord Russell of England with his match 
less paper upon “International Arbitration” at the Amerie 4 
Bar Association meeting at Saratoga last year, it was thou at 
by many, would tend to lessen the interest and attendance a 
the twentieth annual meeting of the association at Clevelang 
this year; but, contrary to the view thus entertained, the at 
tendance and enthusiasm at the recent session of the associa. 
tion was even greater than any meeting held heretofore. s 

Early Tuesday, Aug. 24, 1897, nearly one hundre@ of the 
most prominent members of the association and lawyers from 
every section of the Union had registered at headquarters at 
the Hollenden, where they were received by the members of 
a special committee on entertainment appointed by the Ohio 
Bar Association during the session at Put-in-Bay recently 
Judge Samuel F. Hunt of Cincinnati was chairman of the 
committee, and was ably assisted by Lieut.-Gov. Asa Ww. Jones 
of Youngstown, Col. A. T. Brinsmade of Cleveland, Col. J, F 
Holmes cf Columbus and Hon. C. E. McBride of Mansfield, — 

The Committee on Divorce Law on Tuesday afternoon pre. 
sented through its president, John C. Reichberg of Chicago, to 
the Uniform Law Commission the following bill, which it ree. 
ommended: 


An act to establish a law uniform with the laws of other 
States relative to divorce. (Enacting clause.) 


Sec. 1. All applications for divorce shall be made by pil] 
or petition to the court of ———. 


Sec. 2. It shall be lawful for the injured party to obtain 
a divorce from the bonds of marriage in any of the following 
cases, namely: (The grounds for divorce are not enumerated in 
the bill, and will be left to the Legislature of each State to 
decide upon for its own Commonwealth.) 
Sec. 3. No person shall be entitled to a divorce in pursuance 
of the provisions of this act who has not resided in the State 
two years next 


BEFORE BEGINNING SUIT, 


nor unless the defendant shall have been personally served 
with process within the State, or shall have voluntarily ap- 
peared in such action or proceeding. 

Sec. 4. No divorce shall in any wise affect the legitimacy 
of the children of such marriage except in cases where the 
marriage shall be declared void on the grounds of a prior mar- 
riage. 

Tee. 5. The proceeding shall be had in the county where 
the complainant resides, but process may be directed to any 
county in the State. 

Sec. 6. If it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that 
the defendant is a non-resident at the time divorce is applied 
for, and that the cause of action arose at the time he or 
she was domiciled in the State, and that the defendant has 
been absent from the State for the space of one year, after the 
return of one summons not found, the court may authorize 
notice of the pendency of the suit to be given by publication in 
such manner as it shall direct. 

Sec. 7. If the bill or petition filed is taken as confessed, 
the court shall proceed to hear the cause by examination of 
witnesses in open court, and in no case of default shall the 
court grant a divorce unless the judge is satisfied that all 
proper means have been taken to notify the defendant of the 
pendency of the suit, and that the cause of divorce has been 
fully proven 





- 


BY RELIABLE WITNESSES. 


Sec. 8. A marriage which shall have been celebrated or had 
in any foreign State or country may be proved by the acknowl- 
edgment of the parties, their cohabitation and other circum- 
stantial testimony. 

Sec. 9. The court shall prohibit the husband from inter- 
posing any restraint on the personal liberty of the wife dur- 
ing the pendency of the suit. : 

Sec. 10. The court may make such order concerning the 
custody and care of the minor children of the parties during 
the pendency of the suit as may be deemed expedient and 
for the benefit of the children. 

Sec. 11. Any woman suing for a divorce who shall make 
it appear satisfactorily to the court that she is poor and un- 
able to pay the expenses of such suit shall be allowed by the 
court to prosecute her complaint without costs. ' 

Sec, 12. In all cases of divorce the court may require the 
husband to pay to the wife, or pay into court for her use 
during the pendency of the suit, such sum or sums of money 
as may enable her to maintain or defend the suit, and - 
every suit for a divorce the wife, when it is just and equit- 
able, shall be entitled to alimony during the pendency of = 
suit. And in case of appeal or writ of error by the husban 
the court in which the decree or order is rendered may or 
and enforce the payment of such money for her defense, er 
such equitable alimony during the pendency of appeal or W 
of error as to such court shall seem 

REASONABLE AND PROPER. 

Sec. 13. The court upon granting to a woman a eg 
from the bonds of marriage may allow her to resume he 
maiden name or the name of any former husband. - 

Sec. 14. Whenever a divorce is granted, if it shall ood 
to the court that either party holds the title to property arn 
ably belong to the other, the court may compel conveyan 
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thereof to be made to the party entitled to the same upon 
erms as it shall deem equitable. 

Sec. 15. Whenever a divorce shall be decreed, the court 
may make such order touching the alimony and maintenance 
of the wife, the care, custody and support of the children, or 

y of them, as from the circumstances of the parties and the 
nature of the case shall be fit, reasonable and just. And the 
court may on application from time to time make such altera- 
tions in the allowance of alimony and maintenance and the 
care, custody and support of the children as shall appear 
reasonable and proper. 

Sec. 16. When a divorce is granted to a woman who shall 
in good faith have intermarried with a man having at the 
time of such marriage another wife living, the court may 
nevertheless allow the complainant alimony and maintenance 
the same as in other cases of divorce, but no such allowance 
shall be made as will be inconsistent with the rights of such 
other wife, which shall first be ascertained by the court be- 
fore the granting of such alimony or maintenance. 

Sec. 17. That where a marriage is dissolved both parties 
to the action shall be at liberty to marry again. 

Sec. 18. That whoever advertises, prints, publishes, dis- 
tributes or circulates, or causes to be advertised, printed, pub- 
lished, distributed or circulated, any circular, pamphlet, card, 
handbill, advertisement, printed paper, book, newspaper, or 
notice of any kind with intent to procure, or to aid in pro- 
curing, any divorce, either in this State or elsewhere, shall 
be fined not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 for each offense, 
or imprisoned in the county jail not less than three months 
nor more than one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
This shall not apply to the printing or publishing of any no- 
tice or advertisement required or authorized by the court or 
any statute of the State. 

“In the evening the section on legal education held a meet- 
ing and discussed the necessity of a higher educatidn for ad- 
mission to the bar. 

Wednesday morning, Aug. 25, President James M. Wool- 
worth of Omaha, upon calling the delegates to order, presented 
Judge Samuel F. Hunt of Cincinnati, the representative of the 
State Bar Association of Ohio, who welcomed the visitors on 
its behalf. James H. Hoyt was next introduced, who, on 
behalf of the Cleveland bar, welcomed the members of the as- 
sociation, and extended them the hospitality of the city, after 
which President Woolworth read his annual address, which 
will be published in the next issue of this journal. 

In the afternoon the members of the association were the 
guests of the Cleveland Bar Association on board the City of 
Buffalo, and were given an ideal lake ride. 


At the evening session the following were elected as gen- 
eral council: Alabama, Joseph J. Willett of Anniston; Ar- 
kansas, M. M. Cohn of Little Rock; California, David L. Wil- 
mington; Colorado, Charles J. Hughes, Jr., of Denver; Con- 
necticut, Julius B. Curtis of Stamford; District of Columbia, 
Chapin Brown: Florida, R. W. Williams of Tallahassee; Geor- 
gia, P. W. Meldrim of Savannah; Idaho, Henry Stuart Greg- 
ory of Wallace: Illinois, E. Burnett Smith; Indiana, Samuel 
0. Pickens of Indianapolis: Iowa, A. J. McCrary of Keokuk; 
Kansas, John D. Milliken of McPherson; Kentucky, E. F. Tra- 
bue; Louisiana, William Wirt Howe of New Orleans: Maine, 
Charles F. Libby of Portland; Maryland, John Prentiss Poe; 
Massachusetts, Leonard A. Jones of Boston; Michigan, George 
P. Wanty of Grand Rapids; Minnesota, W. E. Todd; Missis- 
sippi, R. H. Thompson of Brookhaven; Missouri, James Hag- 
erman of St. Louis; Montana, A. H. Nelson: Nebraska. John 
Cc. Cowin; New Hampshire, Joseph W. Fellows of Manchester; 
New Jersey, R. Wayne Parker of Newark: New York. W. H. 
Robertson (chairman) of Katonah; North Carolina, John L. Brid- 
gers of Tarboro; North Dakota, Burke Corbet of Grand Forks: 
Ohio, Henry C. Ranney: Oregon, Charles H. Carey of Port- 
land; Pennsylvania, Walter George Smith of Philadelphia; 
Rhode Island, Amasa M. Eaton of Providence: South Carolina, 
Clarence S. Nettles of Darlington: South Dakota. Frank R. 
Aikens of Sioux Falls: Tennessee, W. H. Tillman: Texas. 
Robert S. Govld of Austin: Utah. Richard B. Shenard of 
Salt Lake City: Vermont. Elihu B. Taft of Burlington: Vir- 
ginia, Jackson Guy of Richmond: Washineton. C. H. Hanford: 
West Virginia. J. B. Summerville of Wheeling: Wisconsin, 
Charles Noble Gregory; Wyoming, Charles N. Potter of Chev- 
enne; Arizona Territory. Fverett E. Ellingwood of Flagstaff: 
Indian Territory, J. W. MclI.oud of South McAleste: Oklahoma 
Territory, Henry E. Asp of Guthrie. 

The following special convention committees were ap- 
Pointed: 

Reception—George P. Wantz, Michigan: Robert R. Bald- 
win, Illinois; Charles F. Libby, Maine; R. Wayne Parker, New 
Jersey; John Nicholson, Jr., Georgia: James Hagerman, Mis- 
Souri; Walter George Smith, Pennsylvania. 

Auditing—Merrill Moore, Indiana: J. A. McCarthy, Iowa. 

Publication—Charles Borcherliz, New Jersey; John D. Law- 
son, Missouri; P. W. Meldrim, Georgia: James H. Dempsey, 
Ohio; Blewett Lee, Illinois. Then followed the reports on juris- 
Prudence and law reform, on judicial administration and reme- 
dial procedure, on legal education and admission to the bar, on 
commercial law, on international law, on grievances, on law 
— and digesting, and the discussion upon these sub- 

Thursday morning John W. Griggs, Governor of New Jer- 
Sey, delivered the annual address, which is published in this 
issue of the “American Lawyer.” 

The special Committee on International Arbitration sub- 
mitted the following resolutions: 





“Resolved, That the American Bar Association, renewing 
with emphasis the strong declaration made by it at its last 
annual meeting in favor of the adjustment of controversies 
between nations by the medium of enlightened arbitration, ex- 
preses its earnest purpose that the efforts to establish so be- 
neficent a principle may not, in their general spirit and pur- 
pose, be relaxed, and that the Administration of President Mc- 
Kinley will take such steps as may be appropriate to negotiate 
just and liberal treaties with foreign powers for the accom- 
plishment of this important result. 


‘Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions, signed 
by the president and secretary of the association, be sent to the 
President of the United States 


“JOHN PRENTISS POE, Maryland. 
“JUDGE E. B. SHERMAN, Chicago. 
“JAMES H. HOYT, Cleveland.” 

The standing committees on Grievances and Law Report- 
ing and Digestion, and the special committees on Expression 
and Classification of the Law and on Indian Legislation had 
no reports to make. The Committee on Uniform State Laws 
submitted the following: 

“Thirty States and one Territory have now appointed 
commissioners on uniform State laws, California and Arizona 
having joined thé conference during the past year. The ne- 
gotiable instruments act, copied substantially from the Eng- 
lish act on bills and notes, revised and recommended for adop- 
tion by the conference of commissioners of last year, has be- 
come a law in the States of New York, Connecticut, Colorado 
and Florida. It passed one branch of the Legislature in sev- 
eral other States, but failed in the other branch, chiefly, as 
has been reported, on the ground that sufficient time had not 
been given for the consideration of so important a measure. 

“Its passage by the leading commercial State of the Union 
will probably lead to its general adoption. 

“The conference, at its session this week, formulated no 
new measures. An act on divorce and one on sales are be- 
ing prepared. 

“Your committee has nothing to add to its usual annual 
statement as to the importance of securing the appointment of 
commissioners in all the States. We repeat our belief that the 
success of the enterprise for uniformity depends greatly on the 
co-operation of the bar associations of the country. 

“Again we recommend that the committee be continued, 
and advise the continued aid of the association. 

“L. D. BREWSTER, Chairman.” 

The committees on Federal Code and Patent Laws submit- 
ted their reports, showing very gratifying progress made in 
these important reforms. 

In the afternoon the section on legal education held a very 
interesting meeting, at which two very thoughtful papers were 
presented. The first was by Judge John A. Finch of Indian- 
apolis upon “Law of Insurance in Law Schools.” The second, 
by Henry E. Davis of Washington, D. C., upon “Primitive Le- 
gal Conception in Relation to Modern Law.” 


After the adjournment of the section on Legal Education 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Squire threw open their beautiful 
Colonial home on Euclid avenue for a reception to the members 
of the American Bar Association. Nearly 200 guests were in 
attendance, including about forty prominent society people 
and members of the local bar association. Several of the 
younger members of the Cleveland bar acted as ushers, and 
the guests were received first by Mr. Squire, Gov. Griggs of 
New Jersey, President Woolworth of the Bar Association and 
the members of the Executive Committee, including Mr. Al- 
fred Hemanway of Hostoh, Mr. Charles Claflin Allen of St. 
Louis and Mr. William Wirt Howe of New Orleans. Assisting 
were Mr. James H. Dempsey, Mr. Squire’s law partner, and 
Mr. James Rhodes, brother of Mrs. Mark Hanna, and the well- 
known historian, of Boston. 

Assisting Mrs. Squire in welcoming her guests were Mrs. 
Briggs, Mr. Mark Hanna, Miss Woolworth, daughter of Presi- 
dent Woolworth, from Omaha; Mrs. Myron T. Herrick, Mrs. 
Tom L. Johnson, Mrs. Harry Garfield, Mrs. Stanley Brown, nee 
“Molly” Garfield; Mrs. James Rhodes, Mme. Seymour and Mrs. 
Ss. Cc. Ford. 

At the evening session of the association Robert Mather 
of Chicago read a paper upon “Constitutional Construction 
and the Commerce Clause,” after which Eugene Wambaugh 
of Boston read a paper upon “The Present Scope of Govern- 
ment.” After Mr. Wambaugh had concluded, W. W. Howe 
of New Orleans presented resolutions on the recent death of 
John Randolph Tucker, formerly president of the American 
Bar Association, which were adopted. 

John P. Poe of Maryland then offered a resolution declar- 
ing the sense of the association to be that there snould be a 
uniform length of study prescribed in all law schools, and that 
law schools should only grant a lawyer’s degree. The reso- 
lution was adopted. President Woolworth then read a tele- 
gram from Hon. George F. Hoar, chairman of the United 
States Senate Judiciary Committee, which requested the asso- 
ciation to appoint a committee which should formulate some 
plan toreformthe present confused and unsatisfactory manner in 
which the United States courts are organized, either by unit- 
ing the circuit and district courts or in some other manner. 
President Woolworth addressed the association on the sub- 
ject and favored a compliance with the request. The presi- 
dent was instructed to appoint a committee of five in com- 
pliance with the request. A motion that there be a commit- 
tee of five appointed to investigate the laws of the different 
States relative to the parole and indeterminate sentence sys- 
tem was adopted. 
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At the opening of the session Friday morning Henry C. 
Tompkins of Alabama reported that the Committee on Com- 
mercial Law had nothing especially to report, but called on 
the members of the convention for suggestions. Walter S. 
Logan of New York, one of the members, responded with a 
comprehensive paper, urging the enactment of legislation to 
enable a creditor of a debtor who is squandering his property 
to secure the interposition of the courts to protect his rights, 
although the debt may not yet be due. Mr. Tompkins sug- 
gested that this paper be referred to the Committee on Com- 
mercial Law, with instructions to report at the next annual 
meeting. The convention approved the suggestion. 

President Woolworth then announced the appointment of 
two: special committees, as follows: 


1. Committee on Parole of Prisoners and Cognate Subjects— 
8S. F. Hunt of Ohio, J. H. Stinness of Rhode Island, R. W. Will- 
iams of Florida and Rev. Mr. Nawson of Maryland. 

2. Committee on Courts of the United States—Edmund 
Wetmore of New York, P. F. Libby of Maine, G. P. Wanty of 
Michigan, R. A. Mercur of Pennsylvania, J. H. Hoyt of Cleve- 
_— J. H. Raymond of Illinois and H. C. Tompkins of Ala- 

ama. 

An important paper upon “Bribery’’ was presented by 
Adolph Moses of Chicago, supplemented by a resolution as 
follows: 

“Be it resolved by the American Bar Association that the 
subject matter referred to in the above statement be referred 
to the Committee on Uniform State Laws, such committee to 
report their investigation and recommendations at the next an- 
nual meeting of this association.” 

Mr. L. D. Fleming of New York, editor of “The American 
Lawyer,” introduced a resolution asking for the appointment 
of a committee on transportation. The resolution was warm- 
ly discussed. Some delegates did not want to ask any favors 
of a railroad. Mr. Fleming opined the National Bankers’ As- 
sociation is always given reduced rates, and it does not think 
it is asking alms of the railroads. The speeches made seemed 
to indicate an equal division of sentiment. A motion was 
made to table the resolution and it was carried. 

Judge R. S. Taylor of Ft. Wayne, Ind., introduced a reso- 
lution on the subject of trusts, which aroused much interest. 
It was adopted. 

A paper was read by Charles Noble Gregory, A. M., LL. B., 
Associate Dean of the College of Law, University of Wiscon- 
sin, upon “Wage of Law Taechers.”’ 

At a meeting of the Patent Section, Edmund Wetmore of 

New York was re-elected president, and W. H. Thurston secre- 
tary. 
At this session R. S. Taylor of Ft. Wayne introduced the 
following: “Resolved, That the Patent Section or the Amer- 
ican Bar Association deems the conference to be held at Brus- 
sels under the convention for the protection of industrial prop- 
erty concluded at Paris, March 20, 1883, of such importance to 
the United States that suitable provisions should be made for 
representation by persons familiar with both the technical 
and diplomatic questions which may there arise.” 

Before this section James H. Raymond of Chicago advo- 
cated the passage of a bill to create a patent bar of the United 
States, who alone should have the privilege of practicing 
before the Patent Office at Washington. 

Frank P. Reed of Chicago read a paper before the section 
upon “Trade Censorship by Equity.” 

At the last session of the Bar Association before final ad- 
journment the Special Committee of Three to which had been 
referred a resolution introduced by the Committee on Judicial 
Administration and Remedial Reform reported that it thought 
that amendments to the law should be asked of Congress to 
provide for appeal from the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, interlocutory orders of appointment of receivers and in- 
terlocutory orders granting temporary restraining orders. The 
convention approved the report and instructed the committee 
appointed to present the matter to Congress to urge amend- 
ments to provide for appeal in the two classes of cases named. 

The committee to which was referred a resolution inviting 
the Internationai Law Association to meet at the same time 
and place with the American Bar Association in 1898 made a 
favorable report, and the resolution was adopted. An effort 
will be made to make the ’98 meeting of those two great bod- 
ies of learned men an event in the history of the country. Pres- 
ident McKinley will be urged to speak before a joint assem- 
blage of the two associations. 

The following officers, vice-presidents and members of local 
councils were elected: President, William Wirt Howe of New 
Orleans; secretary, John Hinkley of Baltimore, Md.; treasurer, 
Francis Rawle of Philadelphia; executive committee, Alfred 
Hemenway of Boston, Charles Claflin Alen of St. Louis, 
Charles Noble Gregory of Wisconsin; vice-presidents, Ala- 
bama, Thomas N. McClellan; Arizona, John C. Herndon; Ar- 
kansas, U. M. Rose; California, John A. Gibson; Colorado, 
Moses Hallet; Connecticut, Washington F. Wilcox; Delaware, 
George Gray; District of Columbia, Henry E. Davis; Florida, 
John C. Avery; Georgia, Frank H. Miller; Idaho, Herman Stu- 
art Gregory; Illinois, Thomas Dent; Indian Territory, J. W. 
McLoud; Indiana, Robert S. Taylor; Iowa, J. H. McConlogue; 
Kansas, John D. Milliken; Kentucky, Charles D. Gibbs; Louisi- 
ana, Thomas S. Semmes; Maine, Joseph W. Symonds; Mary- 
land, David W. Sloane; Massachusetts, M. F. Dickinson, Jr.; 
Michigan, Augustus C. Baldwin; Minnesota, Hiram F. 
Stevens; Mississippi, Charles B. Howry; Missouri, G. A. 
Filkenburg; Montana, William W. Dixon; Nebraska, Charles 
F. Manderson; New Hampshire, John L. Spring; New Jersey, 
Charles Borcherling; New York, J. Newton Fiero; North Caro- 
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lina, John L. Birdguo; North Dakota, Burke Corbett; Ohio, 
Samuel F. Hunt; Oklahoma Territory, John J. Dille; 6 
Charles H. Carey; Pennsylvania, Simon P. Wolverton; Rhode 
Island, James Tillinghast; South Carolina, Clarence §, Nettle: 
South Dakota, Frank R. Aikens; Tennessee, J. W. Bonnos. 
Texas, T. S. Miller; Utah, Richard B. Shepard; Vermont, wy! 
iam E. Johnson; Virginia, Jackson Guy; Washington, Geo 
M. Foster; West Virginia, W. W. Van Winkle; Wiscon 


Si 
Cc. Ludwig; Wyoming, John A. Riner. a J. 
There were 148 new members taken into the association at 
this meeting. 


The banquet of the association was held at the Hollenden 
Friday night, and was the twentieth of the organization and 
a grand success in every particular, which was due to the ef. 
forts of Francis Rawle, treasurer of the association; Henry ¢ 
Esling, his very courteous assistant, and John Hinkley, secre. 
tary of the association. 

Doubtless the crowning event of the evening was the ap- 
pearance of President McKinley, accompanied by Secretary 
Alger and Senator Hanna. Their entry into the dining room 
of the Hollenden, where the banquet was held, was the signa] 
for wild applause, and when the first outburst of enthusiasm 
died away three rousing cheers were given for the President 
He arrived about 10 o’clock, being seated in Senator Hanna's 
carriage, with Secretary Alger at his side and Senator Hanna 
in front. They went immediately to the banquet hall. After 
the applause which their appearance excited had died away 
the Executive Committee of the association reported that they 
recommended the name of William McKinley as a member of 
the association. 

This was the signal for more cheering, while the toastmas- 
ter, Judge W. W. Howe of Louisiana, read the report. Pregj- 
dent McKinley responded with a short speech. 

“I deem it a high honor,” he said, “to be elected a member 
of this association, an association composed of the leaders of 
the great body of American lawyers, of which I am one. | 
thank you also for the invitation which permits me to be 
present with you this evening.” 

The President then spoke in words of highest compliment 
of the American Bar Association, and the work it is doing to 
unify the laws of the States and elevate the standard of the 
American bar. 

After the President had ceased Secretary Alger’s name was 
called, but he did not care to respond. The banquet began 
at 8 o’clock, and at that time there were about 300 members 
seated in the diningroom. The speakers for the evening were: 
J. M. Woolworth, president of the association; Andrew Squire, 
U. L. Marvin, Akron, Ohio.; John Prentiss Poe of Maryland, 
William Wirt Henry of Richmond, Va., grandson of Patrick 
Henry; W. G. Smith of Pennsylvania, R. Wayne Parker of 
Newark, N. J., and James H. Hoyt, Cleveland. There were 
no toasts announced, but every speaker was left to his own 
judgment as to what he should say. After the speaking the 
party awaited President McKinley’s departure, and then, after 
a few words from the toastmaster, the banquet ended. 

The Section in Legal Education elected officers as follows: 
President, Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Ct.; secretary, 
George M. Sharpe, Baltimore, Md. 

Thus ended one of the most interesting meetings that the 
association has ever held. 

The next meeting will be held at Saratoga. 

If there is one thing among its possessions in which the 
American Bar Association takes more pride than in any oth- 
er, it is a homely wooden gavel which is used at all its annual 
conventions. When the association held its first meeting it 
did not possess a gavel. One was sent for. The person sent 
came back with a carpenter’s mallet, for which he paid ten 
cents. That mallet is the present gavel. Gold-mounted gav- 
els, mahogany, and even ivory mallets have been offered in ex- 
change for it, but it could not be purchased for love or money. 
In the past twenty years that homely carpenter’s mallet has 
been handled by some men of world-wide reputations. The 
following list of past presidents of the American Bar Associa- 
tion indicate some of those who have wielded it: 1878-79, James 
O. Broadhead, St. Louis, Mo.; 1879-80, Benjamin H. Bristow 
(deceased), New York; 1880-81, Edward J. Phelps, Burlington, 
Vt.; 1881-82, Clarkson N. Potter (deceased), New York; 1882-83, 
Alexander R. Lawton (deceased), Savannah, Ga.; 1883-84, Cort- 
landt Parker, Newark, N. J.; 1884-85, W. Stevenson (deceased), 
Covington, Ky.; 1885-86, William Allen Butler, New York; 1886- 
87, Thomas J. Semmes, New Orleans, La.; 1887-88, George G. 
Wright (deceased), Des Moines, Ia.; 1888-89, David Dudley 
Field (deceased), New York; 1889-90, Henry Hitchcock, St. Lou- 
is, Mo.; 1890-91, Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Ct.; 1891-9, 
John F. Dillon, New York; 1892-93, J. Randolph Tucker, Lex- 
ington, Va.; 1893-94, Thomas M. Cooley, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 1844- 
95, James C. Carter, New York; 1895-96, Moorfield Storey, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; 1896-97, James M. Woolworth, Omaha, Neb. 








LAWMAKING. 





Annual address delivered before the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, O., on Aug. 26, 1897, by Hon. John W. Griggs, 
the Governor of New Jersey. 

When I was invited by your association to make the annual 
address I cast about for a subject that would not only be 
appropriate to the occasion, but would also furnish some prac- 
tical suggestions in the line of improvement of our systems 
of jurisprudence. An extended experience by personal partici- 
pation in legislation according to the American system bas 
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Jed me to believe that there is no one thing in all the various 
departments of government or business that is carried on with 
jess scientific or orderly method than the making of laws. 

This is not due to the fact that legislation is an obsolete 
necessity—rarely called for after the centuries of growth and 
pruning and perfecting through which English law has passed. 
No age of English or American history has ever seem such 
activity and profusion in legal enactment as now prevail. 
With the imperial parliament at Westminster and the Federal 
Congress at Washington in almost continual session, there are 
nearly thirty parliaments in the British colonial system and 
legislatures of forty-five American States holding annual or 
piennial sessions, all engaged in supplementing and amending 
the old laws and in devising and passing new ones. Besides 
these are countless cities, towns and boroughs, each with a 
legislative board exercising the power of lawmaking upon many 
{mportant matters of municipal life and government. The 
steps of the citizen desiring to walk uprightly are beset with 
Jabyrinths of statutory enactments that are intricate and con- 
fusing and often so conflicting that he must stumble, turn 
which way he may. Volume after volume of annual statutes 
js issued year by year in every State of the Union, so that it 
is a heavy task for the lawyer to keep familiar with the grow- 
ing mass of statutory law of his own State; and no lawyer 
who values his reputation would think of giving an opinion 
upon the law in a sister State unless it might be upon the con- 
struction of some one particular statute. 

The general statutes of New Jersey comprise three large 
closely printed volumes and cover more than 3,000 pages. More 
than half of this body of statutory law has been enacted 
within the last twenty years. 

The Legislature of 1895 required a book of over 900 pages 
to contain its enactments. And it is to be noted that these 
are almost entirely general laws, the constitution of that State 
prohibiting the passage of special laws relating to many impor- 
tant and prolific subjects, such as the regulation of internal 
affairs of counties, cities and townships and the creation of 
corporations. The same productiveness prevails in other States, 
in some to a larger and in others to a little less degree. 

Wherever legislative bodies assemble are found exceeding 
activity and willingness to exercise the fascinating power of 
lawmaking. The process of turning a mental conception into 
a law is so simple and easy in the ordinary State Legislature 
that laws are losing the sanction of solémnity and moral 
authority that they once possessed. Besides the spirit of obedi- 
ence as a patriotic duty, there was in former days a feeling of 
reverence and awe toward the body of the law as being the 
embodiment of the wisdom of government inspired by a very 
high regard for the welfare of society and promulgated only 
upon most careful and mature consideration. The English 
race have been taught through centuries to regard human and 
divine law as closely related in their qualities of solemnity and 
authority. To them the inspiration and the type have been the 
law that was given on Mount Sinai, with the fire that burned 
upon it, and the thunders and lightnings, and the thick cloud 
upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, 
and the people standing afar off, awe-struck. “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s” is the divine approval 
under which the Christian world has come to regard the law of 
the land as possessed of a divine sanction. Law, as thus con- 
ceived, is not a thing to be charged with every whim and cap- 
rice of popular opinion. If it be, as the subject is taught to 
regard it, the expression of a wise and beneficent law-giver, 
whether prophet, or king, or sovereign people, then it is the 
product of superior knowledge and wisdom, the best that the 
heart of man can conceive or his experience suggest. The 
law-giver who changes his mind with frequency, or is con- 
stantly engrafting new limitations upon his code, or trying 
experiments in government, cannot expect to retain the rever- 
ence and respect of his subjects for his wisdom or ability. 

Who has not a feeling of admiration for those laws of the 
Medes and Persians which even the partiality of their king 
could not change to save a favorite of the court? It stirs our 
Anglo-Saxon with a thrill of pride to read of the sturdy 
steadfastness of our ancestors at the Parliament of Merton. 
When urged by the ecclesiastics to adopt the rule of the civil 
law upon a certain matter, all the earls and barons answered 
with one voice: ‘“Nolumus leges Angliae mutare!”” We will 
hot change the laws of England! 

There is nothing so ancient and well approved in our legal 
system that some one cannot be found to venture an improve- 
ment. The most novel and complicated problems are con- 
Sstantly arising from the advancement and development of 
business and science, or trade and social relations. 

Nevertheless, it is true that we have no class of skilled 
legislators—men trained to construct laws as men are trained in 
all the arts and professions of the world. Every other depart- 
ment of business, of trade, of art, of commerce, has its skilled 
and experienced men, its engineers, its electricians, its statisti- 
cians, its architects, its designers. If a new railroad is to be 
built the best route is carefully chosen, surveys are made, levels 
are taken, the cost is estimated, the probable traffic computed, 
all by men trained in such work. If an electric light plant is to 
be installed, the services of an electrical engineer are called in, 
and the work is planned and constructed under his scientific 
and practical guidance. If water works are projected for a 
town, the hydraulic engineer first studies the watershed that 
is to furnish the supply, measures the flow of the streams, 
computes the probable consumption of water both for present 
uses and for long periods of future growth. He plans with 
Scientific precision the reservoirs, the aqueducts, the system of 
individual distribution, and every step is taken by his advice 





and direction. So also if a system of sewerage is to be con- 
structed, the same appropriate direction and advice are em- 
ployed. If a public library is established, it is chosen, housed, 
shelved and distributed according to the principles of library 
practice established and approved by the wisest experts in that 
department. Men of business enterprise have come universally 
to recognize that every scheme of construction and develop- 
ment should be undertaken only under the guidance and advice 
of those whose business it is to furnish expert and professional 
assistance. In the construction of laws only is this skilled 
assistance considered unnecessary. We would not dare to build 
a house or lay out a landscape, or do any of the ordinary works 
of construction in social or business life without the assistance 
of the expert and the specialist. 

Interpretation of law is a science; lawmaking is not. For 
centuries there has been a lawyer class whose special study 
and preparation have been directed to the understanding of 
the law as it is found, so that they might guide men by their 
counsel or speak for them in court, or unravel for them the 
intricacies of legal systems incomprehensible to the untrained 
mind of the layman. 

Judges construe the law, give it its proper application, say 
when this or that is within the law or without the law. To 
prepare one for such judicial service, especial study is deemed 
essential—lucubrationes viginti annorum. There are canons 
of interpretation by which, in a manner as nearly as may be 
of the nature of scientific processes, special tests are applied in 
order to ascertain the intention of the law-maker, the scope of 
the enactment, its limits and its limitations. Judicial decisions 
are preserved as matters of value to furnisn analogies of 
reasoning for other cases that come afterward. The right to 
act as legal counsel, to represent parties in their legal demands 
in courts of law, is confined to members of the legal profession, 
admitted by special license, after due examination as to their 
learning and capacity, to what we call “the practice of the 
law.”’ 

But when it comes to the very act of making law, all res 
quirements of special study, experience, training and legal in- 
sight are absent. There is no skilled class of legislators, nor 
is there any school of legislation at which may be learned the 
theory and practice of, constructing a statute. 


Generally speaking, statutes are the products of unascer- 
tainable authors—children of nobody—unable to boast of defi- 
nite parentage. No one certifies to their completeness or ac- 
curacy. They are not prepared upon careful plans, submitted 
and supervised by expert architects of law-building. It is all 
chance and haphazard; the event must determine whether they 
are good or bad, whether they express the actual intent of the 
author or some intent entirely foreign to his will. 


The actual practice of our ordinary State Legislatures is 
generally something in this wise: The members of the two 
houses meet at the time appointed for the convening of the 
session. The attention of the members is engrossed with 
matters of a political nature. There is a political majority 
and a political minority. The choice of officers, from President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the lower house down to the 
smallest clerkship, engages the largest interest of the members 
who are in the political majority. The appointment of stand- 
ing committees comes next. There is no feature in the process 
of legislation that should be more potent and useful in the 
shaping of proposed laws and making them conform to the 
true standard of accuracy, correct expressing and complete- 
ness, than the standing committee. The chief interest that it 
has for the legislator, unfortunately, arises from the influence 
and power that it can exercise in a political way upon the 
various subjects that come before it. In most instances there 
are matters that have been made the objects of campaign dis- 
cussion and party platform, which obtain the paramount atten- 
tion of the legislature, and obtain the most prominent notice 
and discussion in the newspapers and among the people. Upon 
these subjects legislation is undertaken and carried through 
under the guidance of political leaders, often men of large 
experience and signal ability. Proposed laws of this kind are 
subject to careful examination se as to avoid failure from tech- 
nical defects and to see that no interests are affected except 
such as are within the scope of the party plans and purposes. 
Often the help of able lawyers skilled in the work of drafting 
and constructing laws is called in by the political managers. 
Laws passed under this kind of influence are generally what 
may be called governmental in their character, and relate to 
matters connected with the administration of state affairs or to 
public policies of unusual importance. 


While these things are being transacted by the assembled 
legislators and engrossing the attention of the public, numer- 
ous nriscellaneous bills are being introduced from day to day 
by the members, and referred to appropriate committees. Some 
idea of the variety of measures to be considered may be ob- 
tained from the list of committees usually provided for under 
the rulés of an American legislature. At the head of the list 
usually stands the Committee on Judiciary; next comes the 
Ways and Means Committee, which is charged with the super- 
vision of the laws for raising revenue; then the Committee on 
Appropriations, which looks after the expenditure of the reve- 
nue; then a committee on cities, one oh railroads and canals, 
one on corporations, one on agriculture, one on fisheries, one 
on commerce and navigation, and committees respectively on 
insurance, on banking, on labor, on manufactures, on pensions, 
and finally one on miscellaneous matters. This list gives no 
adequate idea; however, of the great variety of subjects con- 
cerning whieh somebody has a proposition of statutory ehange 


» at every legislative session. 
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- The number of distinct legislative propositions submitted in 
-the form of bills at each session of our State Legislatures is 
enormous, and is becoming larger every year. The statistics 
that follow show the extent of this tendency in the Legisla- 
tures of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois in the present year. 


In Massachusetts about 1,300 distinct propositions for legis- 
‘lation were before the Legislature or its committees. Of these 
628, nearly one-half, became laws. 

In New York the bills introduced in the two houses num- 
bered 4,533, of which about 1,300 were finally passed. Of these 
797 became laws, the remainder of the 1,300 passed bills failing 
to receive the approval of the Governor. 

In New Jersey 657 bills were introduced, of which 297 
passed both houses, and 207 became laws, 90 failing by reason 
of executive disapproval, a very marked decrease in the 
amount of legislation as compared with some previous years. 

In Pennsylvania 1,566 bills were introduced; 483 were passed 
by both houses, and about 400 became laws, the rest having 
been vetoed by the Governor. 

Illinois has a somewhat better record. There were 1,174 
bills introduced, and 195 passed, of which, however, only three 
were vetoed, so that the addition to the statute law of that 
State comprises only 192 chapters. 

I have no means of supplying similar statistics for other 
States, but think it safe to affirm that the same degree of pro- 
ductiveness will be found in néarly all of them. 

These thousands of propositions to alter the law of the land 

cover almost every conceivable object of government, every 
department of public and private life; they extend to all kinds 
of business, to trade, commerce, municipal government, sani- 
tary and police regulations, to the domain of morals as well 
as to the fields of speculation and political philosophy. Many 
of them were intended to correct errors in the legislation of 
the preceding year. Naturally the more careless acts one Leg- 
islature passes the more blunders there will be for the next 
“one to repair. 
. There is usually no general scheme of uniform and consist- 
ent statutory revision in these masses. They are heterogeneous, 
often absurdly contradictory, as where one member offered 
a bill requiring all electric wires to be laid underground within 
three months after the passage of the bill, and his colleague 
immediately offered another requiring all electric wires to be 
elevated at least fifty feet above the surface of the street. 

The genesis of these bills, as well as their true purpose, is 
often covered with obscurity. Some, indeed most, are the 
products of those especially interested as individuals in secur- 
ing additional legal powers or privileges for private or business 
purposes. Many originate from municipalities—not from the 
general consideration and mature purpose of the people of any 
city, but out of the opinions and particular ideas of single 
municipal officers; and are drawn up by the counsel of the 
city under the direction of its chief executive or governing 
body. Many are prepared and urged by members of the legal 
profession to meet real or supposed difficulties that they have 
met in cases in their practice. More than one important change 
in the law of divorce has originated in the desire of some law- 
yer to bring his client within its favorable conditions. 

Other bills are the product of men with peculiar ideas, to 
whom nothing that is beyond their capacity for improvement, 
to whom no experience of ages can teach anything, who have 
no respect for stability nor reverence for antiquity. They are 
the quack doctors of government with cure-alls for every in- 
convenience of life, no matter what its nature or origin. 

Many of these bills, drawn with only one purpose in view 
by men lacking correctness of legal expression and unlearned 
as to the whole body of enactments relating to the subject, are 

unintentionally dangerous and disturbing unless carefully re- 
vised and pruned before their passage. They are cast upon 
the committees in confusing numbers. To revise them all is 
impossible. If manifestly absurd, they are generally suffered 
to die without the courtesy of a report, or are reported ad- 
versely and killed. Some arouse influential hostility from af- 
fected interests and succumb to opposition. But under the 
pressure of the introducer, with his personal pride in the 
ward of his legislative guardianship, or because no positive 
evidence of harm appears, or under the processes of logroll- 
ing, by which the maxim “one good turn deserves another’ is 
brought to bear upon the function of law making, many meas- 
ures that are useless and some that are positively vicious re- 
ceive the approval of the majority and go to the executive for 
approval. The practice is to hold these measures back to the 
closing days of the session, when the attention of the more 
careful and prudent is relaxed or occupied; then the flood gates 
are opened and new laws pour out in a torrent that is ter- 
rifying to the careful conservatism of the bar and the courts. 
It seems that the only immediate remedy for this condition 
rests in the disapproval of the Executive. It is worthy of note 
that the Governor of New York by withholding his approval 
put to death about 500 passed bills in the present year. In New 
Jersey, ninety were similarly disposed of, a smaller number, 
but in proportion to the number passed, an equal percentage. 
Yet I doubt if a single reasonable complaint of inconvenience 
or public loss has been heard by reason of the failure of 
these 590 bills to become laws. 

This excessive legislative activity is a feature of our own 
times. It has developed enormously within a very few recent 
years. A comparison of the annual volumes of statutes of any 
particulate State for the last twenty years will prove this. 

Something of this increase is attributable to the great busi- 
ness development of the times, to the contributions of scien- 
tific discovery to the machinery of life 
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The common law afforded no principal which by judicig) 
extension could be made to regulate justly the business of 
telegraphy. City charters contained no provisions under which 
electric or cable roads could be operated through the streets, 
To our ancestors came not even a dream that one day the hy- 
man voice could be heard across thousands of miles of distance, 

They had laws to punish witchcraft but none to cover the 
larceny of telegraph messages by wire tappers, or the theft of 
light by illicit connection with an electric circuit. As inven- 
tion and discovery have added new processes and devices to 
the tool shop of civilization, novel adjustments of the laws 
have been required to regulate the business of the world to the 
improved conditions. 

At the same time there have been commendable movements 
to restrict the volume of legislation. By constitutional provyijg. 
ions in many States, the passage of special laws upon many 
subjects is forbidden, notably in the matters of granting char. 
ters of corporation and the government of cities, counties anq 
other municipal divisions of the State. 

Yet the masses of trivial legislation, of statutes uncalled 
for by any public inconvenience or necessity, go on increas. 
ing, confusing the citizen, embarrassing the lawyer and per. 
plexing the courts of justice with contradictions, inconsisten- 
cies, dilemmas and floods of verbal turgidity. 

Laws enacted one year are repealed the next, to give place 
to some new conception. The spirit of conservatism dies out 
in the fierce unrest of this busy age. Of these multitudinous 
strivings for change, for the mere sake of change, in our laws 
it may be said: “Age cannot wither them, nor custom stale 
their infinite variety.” 

The history of the English law reveals change and growth, 
but growth by slow and deliberate processes; not the quick 
growth that produces the soft wood of the moist and heated 
tropics, but the slow accretions by which we obtain the hardy 
fibre of the oak or the supple strength of the yew, a growth 
through years of storm and stress, roots deep sunk and sink- 
ing ever deeper into the soil, reaching out wider and wider, 
taking hold of rocks for greater firmness, tops rising ever 
higher above the undergrowth, with gnarls and knots indeed, 
but trunks that are sound at heart, and branches broad and 
green, and sheltering even in storm. 


The contemplation of the history of the system of Eng- 
lish law which we inherit is to the lawyer a cause of enthusi- 
asm and a lesson in conservatism. To trace the growth of this 
system from the earliest beginnings from the proto-plasmic 
cells, so to speak, of village and tribal customs among the 
primeval fens and forests of Saxony, or the bogs and crags 
of Jutland, on through centuries of progressive evolution upon 
English soil and under English skies until we see its mature 
development in that system of unenacted law which we call 
the common law, is an employment well calculated to arouse 
the admiration and enthusiasm of the lawyer and statesman as 
well as of the mere student of history. Modern scholars like 
Sir Henry Maine, Prof. Austin, Dr. Stubbs and Prof. Maitland 
have done for the history of law what Darwin and his suc- 
cessors have done in the domain of biology. We know from 
discoveries in natural history how the horse, for instance, by 
process of evolution has developed from a shape no greater 
than a fox, with ungulous feet, over vast periods of progres- 
sion, into the pleohippus of one geological age, the mesohip- 
pus of another, and the eohippus of a third, with a gradually 
increasing size and modifications in form and adaptability 
until it has attained its perfection in the stately beauty of 
the barb and the fleetness and docility of the modern racer. 
Remains of the primeval progenitors of this genus brought to 
light by the hand of discovery in bone-caves and geological 
strata tell the story of its upward tendency through vast pe- 
riods of geological history. 

So have the records of the old Germanic tribes, of their 
semi-barbarous successors in the conquest of Britain—of 
Angles and Saxons and Danes and Franks and Normans, and 
finally of the composite English race—records unearthed from 
the bone-caves of early literature, and from the dust-covered 
deposits of doom books, statute rolls, court rolls, pipe rolls, 
patent rolls, assize rolls and original writs, revealed to us the 
evolution of the common law from the earliest trivial forms in 
tribal or village custom through ever advancing and expand- 
ing stages of progressive development, with the force of selec- 
tion and adaptability always at work, until we see it the re- 
vered code of life and government for a great enlightened 
Christian nation, a code so compact with the principles of jus- 
tice and liberty that it may well evoke the enthusiastic excla- 
mation, “esto perpetua!” with which its contemplation in- 
spired the placid pen of Sir William Blackstone. 

Not only have laws in the restricted sense as rules of con- 
duct so grown and developed by slow and gradual steps 
through centuries of national existence, but institutions of 
government and the machinery of justice have had similar 
courses of evolutionary development. The courts of chancery 
and exchequer can be traced back to their beginnings as de- 
velopments of procedure without warrant of legislative enact- 
ment. 

The common law is usually conceived to be the collection 
of rules and customs adopted in actual life among the people 
of the realm. It would be more correct to regard much of it 
as the result of judicial procedure and decision. The common 
law has developed without the pomp of legislative enactment 
by the aid of what we know as “legislation by the courts. 
It is only necessary to study the history of judicial procedure 
to understand this. The celebrated work of Bracton, the first 
comprehensive treatise on English law, is arranged under three 
heads: (1) Persons, (2) Things (3) Actions. The relative 
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space required for a statement of the law upon these 
amount ors is represented by the figures 7 : 91 : 356. More 
han three times as many folios are required to set forth the 
— of procedure as are needed to state the rights of persons 
= property. But this is true only in a categorical sense. 
= f. Maitland points out that Bracton’s chapters on the 
law of actions contain the most important elements of substan- 
tive English law, while his treatise on rights partakes more of 
the nature of a work on speculative jurisprudence. The King’s 
justices always disclaimed the power to make law; they as- 
rted that their function was not to change but to improve— 
Sjisclaimer which, fortunately for our jurisprudence, must be 
disallowed. 

In considering the extension and improvement of jurispru- 
dence, we have, therefore, two forces to which we can look— 
one the power of direct legislation through constitutional 
representative assemblies, and the other the power of the 
courts by decision to extend old principles to new conditions. 
In the American Republic this latter power is extraordinarily 
great because, by the arrangement of our system, the courts 
are yested with the final decision as to what is law and what is 
not law, and stands in a sense above the Legislature, vested 
with the right of declaring void and setting aside the statutes 

ed by the Legislature for any violation of constitutional 
restriction. In all matters, therefore, of constitutional con- 
struction and in the extension of constitutional principles by 
decision, the courts are for the time being supreme. Nor has 
the process of judicial legislation ceased upon matters other 
than constitutional, It is still in operation in every court of 
appellate jurisdiction. We need not lament the fact. The 
courts are apt to make better laws than the legislatures, not, 
of course, upon those departments of legislation that are ad- 
ministrative or governmental, but upon those subjects of gen- 
eral jurisprudence that form the great body of our substantive 
law of life, conduct, business and trade. Judge-made law is 
apt to be better because it is not violent nor revolutionary, 
because it is the result of the keenest and best trained thought 
striving for consistency, uniformity and stability, and is in- 
spired by the principles of justice. The most carefully framed 
statute is apt to produce confusion, doubt and uncertainty, to 
the solving of which numerous appeals to judicial interpreta- 
tion are necessary. One need only look at the cases that have 
arisen under the Statute of Limitations and the Statute of 
Frauds to appreciate how difficult it is to draw a comprehen- 
sive act which shall be clear in expression and free from doubt 
in its application. 

I have said enough of the prolific tendency to legislate that 
prevails in our day. It remains to speak of such remedies as 
ean be applied. 

It is useless to discuss fundamental changes in the consti- 
tution of parliamentary bodies. With all its defects our rep- 
resentative system is the best the brain of man ever devised 
or his experience worked out. 


A lower house with membership frequently changing se- 
cures closeness of touch and sympathy with the people. The 
upper house secures the calmness and deliberation which are 
essential to guard against sudden and unreasoning popular 
prejudices, to give stability to our system of law, and in sea- 
sons of clamor and unrest to save the people from the folly of 
their own excitement and emotions. 

If representative bodies like our State Legislatures are un- 
able to deal with entire success with all the complicated and 
subtle questions that are presented for their consideration, 
how much less can it be expected that the masses of the people 
would be able to do so? Yet, we find some who seriously pro- 
pose to regulate legislation to the body of the people, and by 
means of the system known as the referendum take the popu- 
lar voice, not through the people’s chosen representatives, but 
from the direct votes of the people themselves. This is to 
abandon the system of representative government. Govern- 
ment by representation is a principal derived from the oldest 
custom of the Anglo-Saxon race. In Hucbald’s biography of 
8. Lebuin, a book written in the tenth century, is found this 
remarkable passage concerning the Saxons of the eighth cen- 
tury: 

“Once every year at a fixed season, out of each local di- 
vision and out of the three orders severally, twelve men were 
elected who, having assembled together in Mid-Saxony near 
the Weser, at a place called Marko, held a common council, 
deliberating, enacting and publishing measures of common 
pom according to the tenor of a law adopted by them- 
Selves,” 

Historians of the English constitution trace the existence 
of such a representative assembly through all the periods of 
national existence. Whether the nation be Northumbrian, or 
Mercian, or East Saxon, or West Saxon, or all united in one 
English people, there is always the assembly, the council, the 
Witenagemot, the parliament. And this is never a gathering 
of all the inhabitants, but a meeting of delegates, of men 
chosen, elected, on account of their prominence or wisdom or 
influence, to act for their respective constituencies. The witen- 
agemot was what the word signifies—a meeting of the wise 
men. The system is one of representation, not of pure democ- 
Tacy. Our ancestors were sensible enough to know that the 
knowledge and temper and deliberation necessary to law-mak- 
ing were not to be found in the assembly of all the citizens. 
Upon this idea the government of England and her colonies is 

ed. The Federal Government of these United States and 
the government of all the States of the Union are based upon 
the same principle. To depart from it is impossible. To in- 
dulge in the practice of the referendum, except upon such mat- 





ters as constitutional amendments, would tend to destroy con- 
fidence in our republican system and produce the highest de- 
gree of instability, subjecting the judgment of the uninformed 
and the passionate for that of the selected and responsible 
representatives. The operation of this practice is seen in the 
submission of constitutional amendments to the vote of the 
people. Very rarely, indeed, can wide popular interest be 
aroused over such an election; the vote is always light; and 
the discussion usually is confined to perfunctory newspaper 
editorials, and to those who take unusual interest in public af- 
fairs. The masses of the people are very willing to exercise 
the right of suffrage in the choice of representatives, but in 
the making of laws and constitutions they are mostly content 
to confide in the wisdom and work of others. The most perti- 
nent argument against the proposition to establish the system 
of legislation by the “initiative and referendum” is found in 
the fact that the people do not desire to make their own laws. 
They want them made by their representatives. 

We do not want the system changed; it is only necessary 
that our legislative bodies shall be controlled, restrained and 
regulated by a proper sense of the solemnity and responsi- 
bility that pertain to the power they exercise; that they shall 
learn to respect the wisdom of conservatism, to value stability 
more than experiment. 

The extension of the practice of holding only bi-ennial ses- 
sions of State Legislatures—a practice prevalent now in more 
than thirty States—will do much to decrease the amount of 
legislation. It is to be hoped that the system may be ex- 
tended to other States. 

There is room for improvement also in the quality of the 
men selected as members of the State Legislatures. Too much 
regard is paid to political qualifications and not enough to 
legislative ability. This is not the fault of the citizens; very 
often they get the best obtainable. There is a great failure on 
the part of men who are specially qualified by education and 
attainments to do their whole duty to the State by serving in 
the legislative bodies of the State and the city. I have ob- 
served that the people prefer to choose high-class public 
agents when they can get them. But the scholars and lawyers 
best qualified to guide and restrain legislation very rarely are 
willing to give their time to public service in the Legislature. 
On rare occasions they will come forth and serve the State 
with great zeal and benefit; but usually they confine their 
activity to criticising what less competent men have done. We 
need a larger contribution of the time and brains of our abler 
business men and lawyers, both in State Legislatures and in 
the Common Councils of cities. Their expert kn$wledge and 
conservative habits will strike the enacting clause out of many 
& useless bill that otherwise would drift through on the tide 
that is more easy to float with than to stem. We need more 
legislators with moral and legal backbone to stand up against 
all oppositions that lack positive utility. 

Public discussion, disclosing the harm that is resulting and 
must result from excessive and useless legislation, will be use- 
ful by awakening public sentiment and extending its influence 
to the membership of the legislatures. 

In this work the bar, always foremost in all that pertains 
to good government, can render most valuable service. They 
perhaps more than any other class are charged with responsi- 
bility in this matter, for it pertains directly to their own 
especial province. It was with the hope that I might secure 
the attention of the bar of America to the reform of this evil 
—a reform which I have in my official capacity tried to effect 
in the legislation of my own State—that I have chosen this 
subject for your consideration. 

In a large degree the faulty construction of our statutes is 
due to the legal profession, for there is no doubt that they 
are mostly framed by lawyers. But they are prepared in most 
instances by attorneys specially employed for particular objects, 
which, being accomplished, little regard is paid to their rela- 
tion to kindred laws or to their effect upon the general body of 
jurisprudence. The author of one bill proceeds to make a 
modification of the law which will effect his client’s purpose, 
and takes no note of any others that may be striving for the 
amendment of the same law in other respects. So that there 
is no concert of purpose, no consideration, no consistency in 
style or in the use of legal expressions. There is indeed a 
higher sense of responsibility among lawyers who engage in 
the drafting of bills at private solicitation; and there ought to 
be a more censorious attitude among legislators toward propo- 
sitions for legislation that emanate from private sources. 

I do not wish to enter the controversy which divides the 
partisans of codification and its opponents. It is a fairly de- 
batable question whether it is better to have the body of the 
law comprised within a written code or existing in the indefinite 
mass of the common law modified by miscellaneous and occa- 
sional statutory amendments. If our command of legal expres- 
sion were sufficiently complete and precise, our knowledge ex- 
haustive, and our knack of classification equal to that of the 
scientist, we might safely venture upon the reduction to written 
statutes of many subjects of general law. But, as has been 
shrewdly said by Sir Henry Maine, until we can produce a 
perfect statute, it is idle to expect a complete code. Half of 
the terror that would be inspired by the rude activity of the 
legislative propensity of the day is taken away by the reflection 
that there are few statutes of novel application which will stand 
the test of judicial criticism. 

In this land of written constitutions the bar are especially 
trained in the application of constitutional tests to acts of Con- 
gress and statutes of the States. Constitutional and statutory 
construction engages much of the attention of our courts, and 
we have developed a fine ability to analyze, compare and apply, 
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@s well as to annul, the work of our legislators. It is remark- 
able that, with this experience and skill in the interpretation of 
statutes, we have not developed a corresponding proficiency in 
drafting acts of legislation. 


Whatever we may do with reference to codification of gen- 
eral acts, we find it necessary very frequently to codify our 
statutes. The great number of supplements and amendments 
that are passed from year to year so obscure the original text 
that a revision or some similar reduction toward order and 
simplicity is necessary every few years. In New Jersey, since 
1875, there have been four authorized publications of tht gen- 
eral laws, under the various titles of “Revision,” ‘Revised 
Statutes,” “Supplement to the Revised Statutes” and “General 
Statutes.”” In that period the mass of general statutes has 
grown from one volume of about 900 pages to the three large 
octavos containing over 3,000 pages. 

At the present time so great is the dissatisfactiom of the 
bench and bar that special commissions of eminent lawyers 
have been appointed by the Executive under legislative sanction 
to revise and codify anew the most important titles, with a view 
of reducing and clarifying the confused mass of enactments 
that have been piled upon the original text. This service is 
rendered without compensation out of a sense of public duty, 
a fact worthy to be recorded to the credit of the bar of New 
Jersey. This will serve the double purpose of improving pres- 
ent conditions and warning against further excess. It dis- 
tinctly recognizes the fact that the help of skilled men working 
on lines of public and not of private interest must be called in 
to aid the Legislature when accurate and skillful revision is 
wanted. 


If that practice can be extended so as to have every bill 
receive the careful revision of a trained draftsman, the gain in 
simplicity, stability and diminution of litigation will be 
enormous. 


It is not to be expected that the high degree of knowledge, 
skill and care necessary to the revision or codification of any 
title of the general statutes, can be always obtained among 
the members of a Legislature, busy as they generally are with 
matters of more or less political importance. Such work 
should be prepared with the thorough-going care and pains 
that pertain to the library and the study rather than amid the 
turmoil and excitement of a legislative session. It should be 
ready in advance of the assembling of the Legislature, and 
carefully compared, revised and considered by several hands. 
Only a special commission can do this. It is to pe noted that 
Congress has provided for such a commission to revise the 
Criminal and Penal Statutes of the United States. 

A censor of bills is not permissible under our system of leg- 
islation, but there can be a rule of public opinion, a sentiment 
of prudence and conservatism that will enable every legislator 
to reject all measures not properly revised and corrected, all 
measures that have no positive public necessity to justify their 
adoption. It ought not to be enough that a proposed law does 
no harm; it should be required of it that it shall have the 
quality of positive benefit in order to justify its enactment. 

There are some principles of legislative policy that are so 
plain and safe that they need only to be stated to be approved. 

Make sure that the old law is really deficient. Be careful 
to consider whether the inconvenience arising from the de- 
ficiency of the old law is of enough importance to deserve an 
act of the Legislature to cure it. 

Be careful that the remedy be not worse than the disease. 
Avoid experiments, in law-making, especially if recommended 
by men or parties who are void of knowledge or wanting in 
respect for established customs. 

Do not go on the idea that the world is out of joint, and you 
were born to set it right. 

Observe accuracy in the use of language, and avoid the use 
of ambiguous expressions. 

It is one of the just criticisms of our jurisprudence that it 
has not a technical vocabulary by which legal conceptions can 
be expressed with as much accuracy as naturalists distinguish 
genera and species. 

This is not a topic that will enlist the enthusiasm of political 
conventions, or awaken the energies of popular masses. It 
lacks the elements that attract those who are fond of exciting 
and spectacular issues. It belongs to that class of public ser- 
vice that requires infinite pains and infinite patience. It is a 
contest against an easy-going tendency, not an appeal for some 
soul-stirring principle of liberty. This reform cannot be de- 
manded at the point of the sword as the barons at Runnymede 
compelled the granting of the Great Charter. There is no In- 
dependence Hall, no Liberty Bell, no Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, no loyal sentiment to rally the people. And yet, as Madi- 
son said, an irregular and mutable legislation is not more an 
evil in itself than it is odious to the people. 

A realization of this fact will give us legislators more care- 
ful to guard against frequent and unnecessary changes. I 
would I coyld impress upon the members of the American bar 
a deeper sense of the duty they owe to their States in the as- 
sumption of political service. There is no higher satisfaction 
in life than the consciousness of having done one’s duty, even 
though it be in obscure and unnoted service. Such a field is 
open and the need is urgent. I would not desire to advise 
any to disregard the ordinary honorable methods of political 
work through party organizations. The political parties com- 
prise the great mass of the people, and through them the best 
results can be accomplished. The purely academic citizen 
never does much but criticise. He does not go down among 
the masses of the people te learn their habits and thoughts and 
how they must be managed and taught and led into ways of 
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political sense and wisdom. Yet a system of law, in order 
be most beneficent, must accord with popular common pan 
The Athenians intrusted Solon with the sole and abgo} 
power of revising the constitution and laws of Athens, i 
confessed that he had not given to them the laws best Suited to 
their happiness, but those most tolerable to their prejudj 
Perhaps that is why Solon is known as a very wise man age 

This subject is not new to the members of this associatio , 
it has been discussed with great ability at former annua] ener 
ings. But the quantity of slipshod and unnecessary legislation 
has gone on increasing. It may be that this evil is like Pg 
diseases—it must get worse before it can get better, Surely, 
the disease of excessive law-making has reached a degree % 
intensity sufficiently bad to justify an expectation of reaction 
The disapproval of more than five hundred passed bills by the 
Governor of one State and of ninety by another in the present 
year has served to call general attention to the subject in a 
very marked manner. The creation and maintenance of a 
strong public sentiment in favor of greater care and consery, 
tion in legislation will tend more powerfully than any ph 
element ‘to check the evil. But that sentiment must be per. 
petual. More things than liberty are preserved only at the 
price of eternal vigilance. It is time that universal war should 
be made by the bench, the bar and all orders of intelligence 
upon the notion that every misfortune, every inconvenience 
can be cured by a law. The rules of business, the laws of 
trade, the operations of natural laws and processes, the qual. 
ities of human nature, the recurrence of the seasons, misfor. 
tune, sickness, death, > Ten Commandments—all these and 
many others are beyond the proper realm of legislative dab- 
bling; yet many people seem to think that a simple act of Con. 
gress or of a State Legislature can change them all. 

Let us continue our labors for uniformity of law upon 
proper topics, for simplicity of procedure, for better legal edy. 
cation, for international arbitration; and at the same time let 
us strive to increase the spirit of careful conservatism which 
is the best preservative of good, to cry a continual alarm 
against trifling with the deep-laid foundations of our juris- 
prudence, and to preserve for our laws that sentiment of rey- 
erence and respect which hitherto have so distinguished the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 








SECURITY UNDER THE LAW IS THE STAFF 
AND SHIELD OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Annual Address delivered by Judge John Gibbons, of Chicago, be. 
fore the recent meeting of the Iowa State Bar Association. 








Security under the Law is the Staff and the Shield of the 
Republic. 


“Know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” Law 
is the expression of an eternal truth. Law and Truth are the 
twin handmaids of Justice. Truth never changes, and the 
basic principles of law are as immutable as truth. Law, like 
the Divine Word, may be ignored, misinterpreted, misapplied 
when administered by human agencies, but its citadel is the 
Temple of the Most High. 

Law, as applied to human affairs, is the inevitable result 
and symbol of pre-existing causes resolved in each nation out 
of the nation’s peculiar wants and circumstances. 

The just and proper application of the law to the solution 
of a controversy under judicial investigation, arising from as- 
certained facts, is the perfection of human wisdom. 

Security. under the law attaches to every right and privilege 
which belongs to man as a member of the body politic. Ht ap- 
plies to the decrees and judgments of judicial tribunals as well 
as to the statutes and edicts of legislatures and kings. There 
is no’ power inherent in government by which a man may be 
deprived of his life or liberty or one dollar’s worth of his prop- 
erty without due process of law. This principle is as old as 
Magna Charta. It is placed beyond legislative interference by 
the bill of rights in the constitution of every State of this 
Union; and yet, men are daily deprived of their property by 
every court of the land, in adhering too closely to precedents 
established at a time when feudal darkness was vanishing be- 
fore the returning light of order, of religion and of law. 

One of the world’s greatest jurists, Chief Justice Marshall, 
wisely said that the binding force of a decision is co-extensive 
only with the facts upon which it is made. Every decision 
based upon technical construction of law destructive of the 
right of property or which legalizes a wrong, does violence to 
natural justice and should be ‘ignored. 

There is no right rule, founded upon the philosophy of the 
law, which denies to a man injured by the fraud or wrongful 
act of another, an appropriate remedy through which to obtain 
redress. If such a rule ever found lodgment in legal jurispru- 
dence, it was based upon feudal principles and ought not to be 
recognized by the courts in this age of light and liberty. 

If the great body of the people ever discern the tortuous 
lines and contracted course of reasoning pursued by courts ip 
determining causes, there will be a change radical and right- 
eous in our judicial system. 

Courts of review, of error or appeal ought not to dismiss 
a writ of error or appeal, or affirm a cause for no other reason 
than that the counsel representing the one side or the other 
neglected some duty, or was not sufficiently learned in the law 
to assign a particular errer. A man’s right of property, his 
right to life or liberty ought not to be dealt with or disposed of 
in a summary and unconscionable manner. 
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wyers are Officers of the court. If they neglect the busi- 
gs of their clients or disregard some technical statute or rule 
” court, through inadvertence or ignorance, they ought to be 
disbarred or punished, but the client should not be deprived of 
his property because of their dereliction or ignorance. It is no 
nswer to say that the client has his remedy in damages 
S nst his attorney for neglect or failure of duty. Probably 
one-half of the lawyers are financially irresponsible, and there 
js no reason why courts should not do justice between litigants, 
and at the same time preserve the order and promote the dis- 
tch of business by meting out appropriate punishment for 
neglect of official duty. 

In keeping with the abuse just mentioned, is one equally 
as flagrant. It is: That instead of seeking out the right and 
justice of each case, based upon its own peculiar facts, and 
applying some legal truth, some maxim of the law founded 
upon right, reason and sound philosophy to those facts, courts 
too often blindly follow some judicial bell-wether whose de- 
cision fills space in an encyclopedia or is quoted approvingly 
by a modern book builder. I would not be understood as 
applying this statement to any particular court, nor as 
criticising any particular decision, but I do assert that if all the 
yolumes of law reports and of text books compiled and writ- 
ten since the close of the civil war were burned, such a holo- 
caust would prove a benefit to the Bench and Bar, and a bless- 
ing to the litigant public. 

Iam not unmindful of the fact that it was not until after 
the period mentioned, the great principle was judiciously an- 
nounced by the highest court of the nation that there are 
rights in every free government beyond the control of the 
State. “A government which recognizes no such rights, which 
held the lives, the liberty and the property of its citizens sub- 
ject at all times to the absolute disposition and unlimited con- 
trol of even the most democratic depository of power, is after 
all but a despotism. It is true it is a despotism of the many, 
of the majority if you choose to call it so, but it is none the 
less a despotism. * * * The theory of our government, State 
and National, is opposed to the deposit of unlimited power 
anywhere. The executive, the legislative and the judicial 
branches of these governments are all of limited and defined 
powers. There are limitations on such power which grow out 
of the essential nature of all free governments. Implied reser- 
vations of individual rights, without which the social compact 
could not exist, and which are respected by all governments 
entitled to the name.” 

This judicial recognition of individual right and personal 
security under the law is the assertion of a principle as old 
as the decalogue, but which has been ignored by every govern- 
ment from the era of the patriarchs to the present days of the 
politicians. The time has come for courts to give full force 
and fruition to this principle in protecting the property of the 
individual from confiscation through unjust taxation, the pub- 
lic treasury from depletion through official plundering, and the 
people’s property from spoliation through vicious legislation. 

At a time when the thickening shadows of suspicion dark- 
ening fall upon every department of the public service, it is 
the duty of the judiciary to hold the scales of justice with a 
firm, fearless hand, in order to inspire hope and restore confi- 
dence in the people. Dereliction of duty, maladministration 
and corruption in office, and abuse of public trust must re- 
ceive speedy and severe punishment, and every legislative 
act subversive of right and detrimental to the people must be 
nullified and held for naught. 


The judges must keep in touch with the common people; 
they must ascertain their grievances and enforce the law with 
the solicitude of a father, but with steady and impartial pur- 
pose. Plain, simple, rugged integrity of character on the part 
of the judge ever inspires and secures the confidence and 
‘approbation of the people. 

So long as the judges of our courts draw a dead line between 
themselves and the people, instead of regarding them with 
favor and confidence, the latter will naturally look upon the 
former with fear and distrust. Indeed the médst potential 
argument in favor of an elective judiciary arises from the un- 
deniable contention that the federal courts are too far removed 
from the people. 

There is a distance approaching disdain, a gravity tinged 
with austerity, an assumption akin to autocracy characteriz- 
ing those tribunals to-day that affords a striking contrast with 
the gentle grace, the simple dignity, the gracious policy that 
marked and mannered the official conduct of Federal judges 
in the early days of the Republic, enshrining them in the hearts 
and memories of their fellow-countrymen. 

An epochal instance of the fatuity which characterizes, 
and the direful results which eventuate from a purblind ad- 
herence to precedent, and a judicial ignoring of the greater 
truths which are back of and beyond all law, is burned into 
this nation’s record. As a people, for over two centuries we 
had not only tolerated but fostered a wrong against humanity, 
Legislatures, Congresses and courts had, by enactments and 
decrees established and justified that wrong in the name of 
and under the authority of the Constitution of the United 
States. Such legislation and such decisions were inherently and 
flagrantly in conflict with the principles of justice and right. The 
nation’s intelligence and conscience were slow to recognize and 
appreciate the terrible truth, but when full consciousness of the 
enormity of the naticnal transgression took possession of the 
common people, they arose in their wrath and swept the legal- 
ized curse from this fair land. 

It required hundreds of thousands of lives, millions of 
treasure, four years of blood, bitterness and woe, to shrive this 





nation of slavery which had grown and been guarded by prece- 
dent and technicalities. 

Now ‘tis time to pause—to ask seriously, soberly, does 
this people want, must this nation have another cataclysm of 
national agony and effort to avoid death and perpetute its life. 

There is a danger to-day threatening the very existence 
of the Republic, as great and gigantic as that which precipi- 
tated the rebellion and well nigh wrought the ruin of our 
Union. Now it comes, as ever, in the seductive guise of law, 
and under the solemn authority of the courts. 

Within the past decade there has been introduced into our 
court—made law an innovation in judicial procedure which is 
odious to a vast majority of the people. I refer to judicial 
government by injunction, which has so frequently of late 
been exercised. I do not question or deny to the Government 
or to individuals the privilege of invoking the aids of chancery 
when property rights are threatened or endangered. But I 
would admonish the advocates of this innovation that they are 
treading on dangerous ground. In their efforts to regulate or 
suppress strikes by injunction, they are sowing dragon’s seed. 
They are blazing the path of revolution. 

This is a government of laws, not of force. The fathers of 
the Republic wisely saw the necessity of distributing the powers 
of government into three separate brenches—the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial. No one of these co-ordinate 
branches has the right to encroach upon or to usurp the powers 
or prerogatives of the others. 


It is the duty of the legislative department to enact such 
laws as shall forever bar any employer of men from ordering 
@ lockout, or trades unions from declaring a strike. Should 
the former disobey the law until he submitted his grievances to 
an appropriate tribunal, the State ought to withdraw all its 
protection to his property, and should the latter ignore it by 
quitting work until they had appealed to the tribunal named 
to investigate and decide the controvesy, the State should pro- 
tect at any cost those who take their places. 

Such a law would inspire tranquility, restore confidence and 
promote prosperity and happiness. Under it capital would 
seek profitable investment and labor find remunerative employ- 
ment, and there would be in the community an abiding sense of 
security under the law. 

A nation’s growth and greatness is largely measured by 
the simplicity and wisdom of its laws. The pass of Thermopy- 
lae recalls the martial glory of Spartan valor, but the temple 
of Delphi symbolizes her advance in human progress. Leon- 
idas and his patriot band represent an age of heroism; Lycur- 
gus and Thales an era of law. The profound lawgiver of 
Sparta saw the wisdom of refining the manners and elevating 
the morals of the people by the influence of a philosophy al- 
most divine, before unfolding to them his ordinances, for he 
clearly saw that municipal legislation must be suited to the 
wants, necessities and conditions of a people as we find them. 
The results which followed the institution of his laws strongly 
fortifies the contention that much may be done to elevate man- 
kind, to secure order and tranquility and to promote prosperity 
and happiness through -wise legislation. 

When Lycurgus made known the decrees which he per- 
suaded the people to believe had the sanction of divine author- 
ity, the great body of the people were held in slavery by a few 
powerful monopolists who owned the wealth of the country; 
but by the ferce of his example and the influence of his ordi- 
nance, he established a social democracy, regenerated Sparta 
and gave her a degree of temporary prosperity and.stability 
which enabled her to wield for a period the sceptre of Greece. 

In establishing his republic, Lycurgus overlooked a prin- 
ciple of divine truth founded upon the economy of nature, that, 
try as you may, you cannot equalize natural inequalities. The 
equal division of property between the industrious and the 
slothful is contrary to human economy and divine law, and 
any system of statecraft or political economy which teaches 
that the land which another reclaims, cultivates and makes 
fruitful belongs as much to the man who sleeps as to him who 
toils, must lead to disorder and anarchy. - 

There is no place in well-ordered society for the idler, 
drunkard or mendicant. Every man must be taught that in- 
dustry and frugality are the foundation and force of society, 
and that it is true to-day as it was when Hesiod sang: 


“Still, on the sluggard hungry want attends; 
The scorn of man, the hate of heaven impends; 
While he, averse from labor, drags his days, 
Yet greedy on the gains of others preys; 

P’en as the stingless drones, devouring seize, 
With glutted sloth, the harvest of the bees.” 


Among all peoples we note a certain manifestation of awe 
and reverence of the Divinity; an homage and thonor paid to 
Him, and an open profession of an entire dependence upon 
Him in all their undertakings, in all their necessities, in all 
their dangers and adversities. Incapable of themselves to pene- 
trate into futurity and to compel success, they seek to hold 
conference and communion with Deity through oracle and 
altar, and to merit His protection by vows, prayers and sacri- 
fices. It is that which gives sanction to oaths; and to it by im- 
precations is referred the punishment of such offenses as es- 
cape the knowledge and power of man. 

Minos persuaded the Cretans that his laws were given him 
by Jupiter. Moses commanded the Israelites to pitch their 
tents at given distances from the holy mount, that they might 
witness the manifestations of the Lord while he made known 
to him his commandments. Lycurgus retired to Delphi, so as 
to persuade the Spartans that his laws had received divine 
sanction; and, availing himself of the temper, the prejudices 
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and superstitions of the times, he prevailed upon the wealthy 
to assign their property to the commonwealth, so that they 
might enjoy the privileges, and share im the happiness, of a 
new social democracy. When harvest time came, and the 
grain was secured in the public granery, those who had borne 
the burden and the heat of the toil, refused to divide equally 
with the sluggards, who loitered and slept in the shade. 

The reign of law degenerated into an age of force, and mili- 
tary despots ruled a nation of slaves and helots. Commerce 
Was destroyed, the currency was debased, the cultivation of 
the arts and sciences was prohibited, and social democracy van- 
ished from the land. The boasted institutions of Lycurgus 
perished because based upon the vicious principle of an equal 
division of unequal earnings; perished because they were not 
founded upon an equitable equality; perished because all the 
incentives to industry and advancement were taken away; 
perished because the expectations of bettering their conditions 
no longer excited activity, nor inspired genius; perished be- 
cause there was no expectation of personal security under 
the law. 

The Roman eagle was the emblem of force and power, 
the goddess of justice the symbol of law. Rome conquered 
the nations by the valor of her arms, and civilized them 
through the refining influence of her manners and the sim- 
plicity and equality of her laws. While the nations of the 
earth were almost imperceptibly absorbed by the Roman name 
and Roman people, there still remained, in every province, a 
servile class who endured the burdens without sharing the 
benefits of society. The greater number of them had been 
taken captive in war or sold into slavery. It was a maxim 
of ancient jurisprudence that a slave had no country of his 
own, although he acquired with his liberty an admission into 
that political society of which his patron was a member. The 
honorable distinction of freedman was conferred upon those 
slaves only who received from the magistrate a solemn and 
legal manumission, and even such were excluded from civil 
and military honors. Whatever the merit or fortune of their 
sons, they likewise were regarded unworthy a seat in the 
Senate; nor were the traces of servile origin allowed to be 
completely obliterated until the third or fourth generation. 
Hence it became painfully apparent to the masses of the peo- 
ple that the security and protection of the law were confined 
to the privileged classes and this invidious distinction led to 
disorder and rebellion. 

The era of law which made Rome immortal degenerated 
into a reign of force, and the principles of the grandest con- 
stitution hitherto known to man were interpreted and en- 
forced, not by the courts and the civil authorities, but by 
Satraps and soldiers. . 

The rapacity and greed of the governing power, the profli- 
gacy of the nobles, the corruption of the officials wrought the 
degeneracy of citizenship and the subversion of law and pre- 
pared the way for the dissolution and decay of the empire. 
When the people could no longer endure the galling yoke of 
servitude which depressed them, they revolted and the arms 
which were the pride and glory of the Caesars helped to com- 
plete the debasement and devastation of imperial Rome. 

About this time commenced the invasion of the Goths and 
Vandals and other barbarous tribes, who rushed from the 
regions of the north like a mighty avalanche, spreading death 
and desolation in their course. Great bodies of armed men, 
with their families and slaves and herds, took possession of 
the land which were better cultivated and more productive 
and inviting than those cf the inclement climes which they had 
forsaken. The proudest temples of Christendom were laid in 
ruins. All who opposed them were slaughtered or reduced to 
slavery. 

When the generous sentiments inspired by a sense of 
scurity under the law were extinguished, nothing remained to 
inspire valor or foster patriotism, and Rome fell because none 
desired to defend or to save her. 

When the work of desolation was complete, when there 
were no other nations to pillage and to plunder, the invaders 
who settled upon the fands in order to protect the booty which 
they acquired and the property which they possessed from 
being despoiled and plundered by other tribes more savage 
than themselves, established a new system of government 
known as the Feudal System. This institution so well devised 
for defense against foreign assault possessed no provisions 
calculated to promote or to secure internal order and tran- 
quility. It was an institution founded upon force, not upon 
law. It was evolved from the gross instincts of fierce and 
rude barbarians. 

The right of the individual to take the law into his own 
hands and to avenge his own real or fancied grievances was the 
keystone of the institution. To resent injuries and to avenge 
wrong was no less natural to man in a state of nature, than to 
cultivate friendships; and while society remains in its simple 
state and it is unable to enforce order, the right of the individ- 
ual to defend himself and to redress his own wrongs is 
both a natural right and a legal right. So that under the 
feudal government, based as it was on the crude institutions 
of the barbarians, it was considered a basic principle of its 
constitution to wage private warfare. Every chief and there- 
fore, every free man who deemed his rights assailed by his dig- 
nity, offended by the encroachment or conduct of his neighbor 
buckled on his armor to avenge the wrong at the head of his 
slaves and retainers. His adversary met him in like hostile 
array. Neither of them appealed to the law, because force 
had usurped the place of justice. The law was impotent in the 
hands of the magistrate who possessed little power and com- 
manded less respect. 











There is an ultimate point of depression, as well 
altation from which human affairs naturally return 
trary progress, and beyond which they never pass, either 4 
their advancement or decline. When defects, either in - 
form or in the administration of government, occasion gy 4 
disorders in society as are excessive and intolerable, it Seca 
the common interest to discover and to apply such remedies 
as will most effectually remove them. Slight inconveniences 
may be long overlooked or endured, but when abuses grow ta 
a certain pitch society must go to ruin, or must attempt 
to reform them. 4 

This point of return was reached in the eleventh centy 
when humanity revolted against the excesses and disorders yf 
the feudal system and sought to escape from the low grounds 
of depression and degradation to the lofty mounts of ho 
and exaltation, where liberty and law sit enthroned. Durie 
the ever-depressing gloom of nearly eight centuries unheeded 
if not unseen by Bondsman or Baron, in obscure corners and 
unsought places, a light, feeble and flickering, had been kept 
burning by prayerful hearts and patient hands, which the 
winds of the blessed were destined to kindle into a flame that 
would be a pillar of fire by night and cloud of burning incense 
by day, to lead and guide humanity in its struggling March 
out of the wilderness of servitude and wrong, into the land of 
freedom and justice. 

Standing out ’mid the darkness of these direful centuries 
both as the lighthouse and ark of safety for nations, history 
reveals the Christian Church. In the Church at Rome, where 
although the priest was scorned by a barbarous people and 
the Pope was shorn of all temporal power by petty potentates 
the one under the admonitions and exhortations of the other. 
never ceased to read, to inquire, to reason of those great 
truths and principles of law and right in the recognition and 
application of which is involved the peace and prosperity of 
nations, the safety and the sanctity of individual right and 
property. 

The clergy posesssed, either by tradition or in books, what- 
ever knowledge of that jurisprudence which had made in the 
past Greece and Rome the pride and glory of the world, and 
had escaped the destructive rage of the barbaric hordes. Out 
of the maxims of that superior system they had evolved a 
code of laws harmonizing with the great principles of right and 
equity. The courts which they established were conducted by 
fixed and intelligent rules and their decisions were consistent 
and beneficent. It is true that authority to enforce their sen- 
tences and secure execution of their mandates, was only exer- 
cised through excommunication and other ecclesiastical anath- 
emas, more forceful and formidable than any judgments the 
civil magistrates could then decree or enforce. It is also true 
that in the administration of these courts, austerity, excessive 
rigor and doubtful exercise of power may have obtained, yet 
such was the chaotic and convulsive condition of society and 
government, that such extreme agencies were necessary and 
justifiable. 

The common people, the slaves and helots, the vallase and 
vanquished, soon began instinctively to turn to the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts for that justice which so long had been denied them 
both by the civil courts and the arbitrament of force. It was 
natural that this ecclesiastical jurisprudence should have,ex- 
cited admiration and confidence, and that exemption from 
civil jurisdiction was sought as a favor and accepted as a re- 
ward. The maxims of the canon law were more equal and just 
than those of the civil courts. In the latter the sword was the 
umpire; in the former, law was the arbiter. In the one, 
chance and force determined the result; in the other, evidence 
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4 and equity were decisive of the controversy. 


While the unnamed masses sought redress for grievances 
and the righting of their_wrongs in these ecclesiastical tribunals 
and gave religious obedience to their orders and decisions, the 
nobles continued to assert their prerogatives and set at naught 
the law of the State and at defiance the anathemas of the 
Church. But in the process of time they, too, yielded and 
gradually gave way to the progress of events and the accele- 
rated elevation of the common people. 

But to-day, just at the dawning of the twentieth century, 
in our own land we have capitalism (feudalism) arrayed 
against labor (the common people)—the arrogance of the one 
kindling to revolt the passions and prejudices of the other, 
and that other wasting its energies and sustenance in de- 
structive private warfare, not only against concentrated 
wealth, but’against men of their own condition who have suc- 
cessfully striven to better their circumstances by the labor of 
their own hands. 

Such is the social and economic condition to-day, pregnant 
with grave results and should be of serious concern to the legal 
profession. It matters not in what guise, whether gilded or 
sweat-stained, when force usurps the place or justice, that 
security and tranquility begotten and bulwarked by law, is 
banished from the land. To-day in factory, foundry and work- 
shop force dethrones law whenever a lockout is declared by the 
trust or ordered by the trades union. 

In this regard the controlling social forces in the closing 
days of the nineteenth century are in policy and purpose, as 
inimical to right and as antagonistic to justice as they were 
in the middle ages. In those days the laws were as impotent 
in the hands of kings, who were unable to cope with the power 
of haughty barons who defied the ruler and terrorized the peo- 
ple, as they now are in the hands of men whose tenure of office 
is measured by subserviency to political bosses or corporate 
captains. In the one case the king was unable to enforce his 
decrees as against the powerful nobles, and in the other, there 
is no disposition on the part of those charged with the adminis- 
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tration of the law to enforce it as againgt organized capital. 
There is an occasional spasmodic effort onthe part of the min- 
jsters of the law to enforce its provisions, but the effort results 
in failure, or more properly speaking, in giving a semblance of 
jaw to that which was before of questionable legality, and in 
either case results in subverting the rights of the great body of 
the people. In the middle ages the powerful barons made war 
upon one another until the weaker became the retainers of the 
stronger, and the vassals of both sunk lower in industrial slav- 


The great body of the people to-day are menaced, on the 
one hand by concentrated capital, and on the other by organ- 
jzged labor; the former rendering it impossible for persons of 
small means to embark in or carry on any commercial enter- 
prise, while the latter denies to men not attached to trades 
unions the right to sell their labor at the highest price they 
may. Thus it is that the great body of the people are at the 
mercy, in the hands of—the power of capital and threatened 
on the other by intestine disorder; and the State shorn of its 
strength by the Delilahs of Gold and Greed, like the weak 
monarchs of the feudal times, looks on in helpless silence. 

Bribery and corruption, profiigacy and disorder, led to the 
downfall of the best empires of the past, and unless the Ameri- 
can common people speedily awaken to a vivid realization of 
the dangers which threaten the Republic, this fair land of ours 
must needs share the direful fate of all the governments which 
have gone before. The American Government is undergoing a 
crucial test. The people witnessed in silence the vast public 
domain, which is the heritage of the masses, given away to 
private corporations without receiving anything in return. 

Gradually, but persistently, the powerful have been en- 
croaching through the courts and in the name of the law upon 
the privileged domain of common right, until but little is left of 
the substance of individual prerogative, which in truth is the 
strength and the promise of republican government. Se- 
curity under the law is vouchsafed in unstinted measures to 
property rights, but niggardly doled out when personal rights 
geek recognition and redress at the bar of justice. The plea 
of the powerful is potent, but the plaint of the poor is too often 
unheard. The mighty forces of wealth compel a hearing 
where the struggling ranks of work are denied a standing in 
court. He who sits in judgment upon issues between his fel- 
low men should be blind to the individuality of the contestants, 
but clear-visioned to the conflicting interests involved in the 
controversy. Ignoring the personality of litigants, but keenly 
appreciating the salient points of the conflict between them. 

And the lawyer, if true to himself, true to his fellow men 
and true to the obligations of his profession, will never seek by 
adroit subterfuge or skillfully interpreted technicality, to foster 
a wrong, or to defeat a right. Much, I know, is considered 
atoned for in the white heat of a legal conflict by contention, 
forceful and alert for the position assumed by the client; yet, 
counsel should never forget that while he speaks for another, 
yet he speaks for himself. For, if in the speaking, he promotes 
the denial of justice, the moral responsibility of the injury 
wrought must attach to him. 

Lawyers, above all men, should be the evangels of law, 
and judges the high priests of justice, and thus would our 
courts become the city of refuge for the wronged and the ark 
of safety for the oppressed. ‘Tis well for our profession to note 
the hour and take counsel of their conscience. The safety and 
perpetuity of the republic depends upon the ability and integ- 
rity of the American Bench and Bar. When they recognize 
that security under the law is the staff and the shield of the 
republic and emphasize such recognition by pleading and prac- 
tice, all will be well. 


THE DE FACTO WIFE. 








Address of Presley K. Ewing of Houston before the State Bar Asso- 
ciation of Texas at its July meeting. 


Whatever touches the marriage relation. directly or medi- 
ately, cannot fail to be of interest, wherever Christian civil- 
ization has stamped its image on the nation’s progress. En- 
shrined at the altar of matrimony are the holiest emotions 
which give impetus to human achievement. The proverbial 
fires glowing there burn not alone in the hearts of the twain, 
but to the glory and hope of the nation as well as to the bless- 
ing of the family, the unit of government. It is a relation 
anchored essentially in the highest and most vielding trust: 
born, as a rule, of heroic worship, to doubt were to dispel the 
dream. Pitched upon that perfect faith which has strewn the 
pages of history with laudable endeavor and noble deed, there 
is no pause for question or misgiving. These considerations 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that no rule of law can be 
just in its conception or wise in its policy that would tend 
to impede the free interflow of these currents of confidence 
or transform this holy relation into the caveat emptor doctrine 
of a chattel purchase. Especially in respect of the innocent 
Woman, it should be the law’s worthv aim to disappoint no 
lawfully grounded expectation, nor should it ever do so except 
80 far as forced by some inexorable rule. What then, in legal 
justice, shall be the status in respect to property rights of' the 
woman, so long as she remains innocent. who in good faith 
has entered into the marriage relation. supposing her apparent 
husband to be single, when in truth he was subiect to impedi- 
ment because of an existing lawful wife? This is the specific 
inquiry with which this paper has to deal and within its scope 
is embraced only such property as would be regarded, if the 
marriage were valid, as community under our marital laws, 





Prior to the adoption in Texas of the English common law, 
the laws of Spain were the common law of the land (Gortario 
vs. Cantu, 7 Tex., 46). The doctrine of community property 
had its origin in the civil law (3 Am. and Eng. Encyclopedia of 
Law, 254), and hence to obtain an intelligent comprehension 
of the subject, it is proper if not indispensable to bear the: 
torch into the realm of Spanish jurisprudence. There we en- 
compass no difficulty. In Patton vs. Philadelphia, 1 La. An., 
105, the court observes: 


“The plaintiffs have taken it for granted that there could 
not be two communities. This is an error; the laws of Spain 
recognize in such cases two entire communities. As the wife, 
under those laws, forfeits her share of the acquets and gains. 
when she is guilty of adultery, so the husband forfeits his share 
when he has two wives living, and each of the wives takes 
the undivided half to which the law would‘ entitle her if she 
were alone.” 

An able commentator on Spanish jurisprudence (Paz, in his 
6-st Consulta, class 9), thus states, with the underlying rea- 
sons, the governing rules: 

“Out of the acquets and gains the debts must be paid, 
because what the parties owe during the marriage cannot form 
a part of the acquets and gains, and belongs to the creditors. 
The balance, after paying the debts, must be divided between 
the two wives, without any portion of it going to the succession 
of the husband. The reason of this is that, by the laws of 
this realm, one-half of the acquets and gains belonging to 
the first wife, although they have been made by the husband 
(Lib. 5, Neuva Recopilacion, tit, 9, 1, 1-6). And although the 
second law of this title requires the cohabitation of the wife 
with the husband in order that she may be entitled to her 
share, yet as the marital cohabitation has not failed through 
her fault, but on the contrary, through the fault of her hus- 
band, who abandoned her, she is not to lose her rights on 
account of the fault and misconduct of her husband. Imputari 
non debet ei per quem non stat, si non faciat quod per eum 
fuerat faciendum. (De Reg. Jur., 6 reg., 41.) 


“To the second wife the other half is due, because, by virtue 
of her godd faith at the time of her marriage, she is reputed 
a lawful wife, for the same reason for which the law recog- 
nizes her issue as legitimate. This is affirmed by Covarruvias 
in Epit. p. 2, cap. 7, sec. 1, No. 7; Antonio Gomez, 1, 50 de 
Toro, No. 77, and Malina de Just., tract 2, disp. 433, who all 
agree that it is the common opinion of the doctors of the law 
that a woman marrying in good faith, although the marriage 
may be null, is entitled to one-half the acquets and gains. 
From which it results that one-half goes to each of the wives, 
and that the husband, deceiving the second, and doing a 
grievous wrong to the first, refuses unjustly to either the share 
which belongs to her, and that he is bound to satisfy both 
out of everything that he possesses, because the law favors 
those who are deceived, against those who deceive them. Cum 
deeptis et non deceptientibus jura subveniunt. In taking from 
the father’s succession those acquets and gains, no wrong is 
done to the inheritance or the legitimate portion of his chil- 
dren, because this is a just debt which he owes to his two 
wives, and the thing which the father owes is not inherited 
by his children, but taken by his creditors as their own.” (Paz. 
Consultas Varias, pp. 483-484.) 


In Clendenning, 3 La. (N. S.), 438, these principles of Span- 
ish law, in their application to the deceived woman, are recog- 
nized to the fullest extent and there is conceded to her, she 
being ignorant of the real fact, all the rights of property that 
would pertain to a lawful wife. In Harrington vs. Barfield 
(30 La. An., part 2, p. 1297) the principle is applied to the pro- 
tection of a child born of such apparently lawful union. By 
the civil code of Louisiana, which is understood to be declara- 
tive of the civil law (Stewart’s Mar. and Div., sec. 76), it is 
provided, as quoted in Navarro, 24 La. An. 298, as follows: 


“The marriage, which has been declared null, produces 
nevertheless its civil effects as it relates to the parties and 
their children if it has been contracted in good faith.” Art. 117. 
“If only one of the parties acted in good faith the marriage 
produces the civil effects only in his or her favor, and in favor 
of the children born of the marriage.” Art. 118. 


These principles of the civil law unquestionably governed 
the property rights of conjugal partners in Texas until the 
adoption by the act of Jan. 20, 1840 (Sayles’ Ear. Laws of 
Texas, Art. 707; Paschal’s Dig., Art. 978), of the English com- 
mon law. That act is entitled “An Act to adopt the common 
law of England, to repeal certain Mexican laws and to regulate 
the marital rights of parties.’”’ By the first section of the act 
it is provided “that the common law of England (so far as it is 
not inconsistent with the constitution or the acts of Congress 
now in force), shall, together with such acts, be the rule of 
decision in this republic, and shall continue in full force until 
altered or repealed by Congress.”’ Subsequent sections of the 
very same act, taking effect at the same instant of time, made 
provision for separate property of the spouses utterly incon- 
sistent with the principles of the English common law, and 
also preserved the marital community of the Spanish civil 
law, slightly enlarged by bringing into the community certain. 
personalty that might be owned before marriage. By the act 
of March 13, 1848, entitled, “An act better defining the marital 
rights of parties,” the feature of enlargement was omitted (P. 
D. Art. 4642), and our statute on the subject has been since 
then, and is now, expressed in these words: 

“All property acquired by either husband or wife during 
the marriage, except that which is acquired by gift, devise or 
descent, shall be deemed the common property of the husband 
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and wife, and during the coverture may be disposed vf by the 
husband only.” Rev. Stats. of 1895, Art. 2968. 

Doubts have arisen as to the true rule applicable to our 
Subject since the adoption of the English common law, and 
these doubts have, in some instances, given pirth to pro- 
Mounced opposing views. The decisions in Texas do not re- 
move the embarrassment, but rather add to the confusion of 
thought. 


The early cases either arose out of a state of facts ex- 
isting before the adoption of the common law, or were ruled 
upon some principle peculiar to our colonization laws or stat- 
utes relating to bond marriages. Such were the cases of 
Smith v. Smith, 1 Tex., 621; Lee v. Smith, 18 Tex., 141; Babb v. 
Carroll, 21 Tex. 1165; Rice v. Rice, 31 Tex., 174; Lewis v. Ames, 
44 Tex., 319, 337. The case of Carroll v. Carroll appears to have 
been decided upon the principle of the presumption of innocence 
outweighing that of continuance of life, and in the alternative 
upon the proposition, as held in Wheat v. Owens, 15 Tex., 241, 
that a wife living in adultery with another to the abandonment 
of her husband would forfeit her community right (20 Tex., 
731; see, too, 3 Tex., 433). The case cannot be deemed authority 
in the solution of the precise question under review. These 
precedents are, however, clear and distinct authority for the 
propostition that the de facto wife, if her rights be ruled by 
the Spanish civil law, is entitled to a full share of the com- 
munity property as though a lawful wife, but they do not de- 
cide under what system of law. her rights are to be determined 
since the adoption of the common law, nor what her rights 
arising subsequent to that period would be. Nor are these 
vexed points determined by the decision in Routh v. Routh, 
57 Tex., 589, or any subsequent Texas decision of last resort 
with which we are familiar. In the case last mentioned 
there is reflected the train of reasoning which would deny 
a community right to the so-called putative wife. It is pointed 
out that a contract of marriage, the nature and effect of 
which are here determined by the common law, had but two 
pitfalls of escape—death or divorce; and that, during the 
continuance of such relation the common law recognized no 
second contract of that character inducing lawful conjugal 
relation with another. Upon this predicate, Walker, P. J., Com. 
App., thus further reasons: 


“The validity under the Spanish civil law of a putative mar- 
riage carried with it the ordinary consequences of legality; it 
being a lawful marriage contract established, therefore, a 
community of rights between the parties of it; its legality was 
essential to induce that consequence. The converse must be 
likewise true, that if it was not lawful marriage, the incident of 
community rights, which belong only to a lawful conjugal part- 
nership, will not attach to it.’’ 


The Routh case, however, whatever may be the persuasive in- 
fluence of the reasoning there employed, in no manner forecloses 
our special inquiry, since the opinion carefully reserves the 
point; and, moreover, Justice Bonner thus expresses, in a sep- 
arate opinion, his individual views: 


“T am of the opinion that, under the facts and circum- 
stances of this case, Nancy Thompson, in right of her putative 
marriage with Jonathan Routh, was entitled to one-half the 
property acquired during that marriage in the nature of a part- 
nership of acquests and gains. I am further of the opinion 
that only the remainder of the property of that marriage, or 
one-half of the whole, could constitute the net community 
property of Jonathan Routh and his legal wife, Elizabeth 
Routh, plaintiff below, and that all to which the latter should 
in any event be entitled to would be one-fourth the whole, or 
one-half the net community property of herself and Jonathan 
Routh. Clendenning v. Clendenning, 3 La. (N. S.), 438; Succession 
of Navarre, 24 La. An., 297; Harrington v. Barfield, 30 La. An., 
part 2, 1297; Gaines v. Hennen, 24 How. (U. S.), 553; Gaines v. 
New Orleans, 6 Wall., 642; Smith v. Smith, 1 Tex., 621; Lee v. 
Smith, 18 Tex., 141; Henderson v. Ryan, 27 Tex., 670.” 

As further illustrative of the unsettled state of the law on 
the subpect, we notice two decisions made by our Courts of 
Civil Appeals. 

In Morgan v. Morgan, opinion by Justice Head, it was held, 
in approval of the views of Justice Bonner, that the consort of 
the putative marriage, she being innocent of an existing pre- 
vious marriage, was entitled to a partnership interest of one- 
half in the community property acquired during such putative 
marriage. The reasoning, however, is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, as it appears to build too exclusively upon the idea of 
joint acquisition, which, though doubtless the basic principle 
of the marital community system, is yet not so distinctively 
such that actual equality of burden is essential to equality 
of benefit (Cole’s Wife v. His Heirs, 7 Mart., N. S., 49; Wheat 
v. Owens, 15 Tex., 343). In another particular, with the great- 
est deference to the learned jurist who wrote tnis opinion, we 
submit as unsound the apparent view, contrary to the civil law, 
that the consort of the putative marriage might be entitled to 
an interest in the community property even with knowledge of 
the existing real marriage, on the principle that partrérs may 
sometimes force a division of the fruits of an illegal contract 
qi Tex. Civ. App., 319). It is conceived that this principle 
could have no application where the second wife; in order to 
divest the legal title out of her consort (Edwards v. Brown, 68 
Tex., 329), would have to rely upon the consciously illegal con- 
tract, malum in se (Read v. Smith, 60 Tex. 379, 362). In Chap- 
man v. Chapman (Tex. Civ. App, 32'S. W. Rep. 564, opinion by 
Justice Williams), the point of decision was that the real as 
against the putative wife had the right, under our statutes, to 
administer as surviving wife; but, in the course of the opinion, 
approval is expressed of the views of Judge Walker in the Routh 
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case, and it is remarked that the community estate is created py 
law as an incident of*marriage, and belongs as such only to the 
lawful husband and wife. In refusing a writ of error in this 
case, however, the Supreme Court, through Chief Justice 
Gaines, distinctly limited its approval to the point decided 
holding that the case did not “involve the adjudication of the 
rights of the applicant (the second wife) to an undivided half 
of the property acquired by the intestate since their putative 
marriage.” (32 S. W. Rep. 871.) 


Amid this maze of contradiction and uncertainty of judicia) 
opinion, what is the true solution of the question? If it be 
that the Spanish civil law of marital property rights quo 
the point in hand, was merely imported by graft into our stat. 
utory system, with the construction of the doctors of the civ 
law there ought to be no difficulty. Cogent reasons exist jp 
support of this view. To look to the common law would be an 
appeal for light to the blind. That system knew nothing of the 
conjugal community, or the wife’s separate property. Build. 
ing upon a pure fiction of the unity of husband and wife, jt 
merged the individuality of the wife in that or the husband, 
and, as a logical result, bestowed upon him the wife’s person. 
ality, her choses in action when reduced to possession, the rents 
and profits of her realty during coverture jure uxoris, and also 
gave him an estate by courtesy in her lands (9 Am. and Eng. 
Ency. of Law, p. 840 et seq.; 5 Tex., 299), yielding to the wife ip 
widowhood a dower interest in the husband’s land, as an ip. 
cident of the marriage, but which was subject to be barred in 
so many ways that it was an estate oftimes of no practicaj 
benefit (Stewart’s Mar. & Div., sec. 461). It has been seen that 
the common law was adopted except so far as inconsistent with 
the constitution and acts of the Congress of the Republic 
(Sayles’ Ear. Laws of Tex., art. 707), and that by the adoptive 
act the marital community of the civil law was preserved. It 
cannot be affirmed that the common law was ever for a mo- 
ment in force in Texas, in its relation to conjugal property 
rights. As said by Chief Justice Hemphill, in Cartwright y. 
Hollis: “The obvious purpose of the statute was to preserve 
from the wreck of the Spanish system of jurisprudence those 
rules, with some modifications, which regarded the matrimonial 
union, so far as property was concerned, as a species of part- 
nership, and in which each partner might have separate es- 
tates of property, as well as a common stock of acquisitions 
and gains. They have no analogy to the strict principles of 
the common law, and they exclude all such rules and doctrines 
as merge the individuality of the wife in the person of the 
husband; at least so far as the rights of the parties to property 
is in question, and which preclude the idea that the wife may 
have a separate estate and interests” (5 Tex. 163). The con- 
struction, as we have seen, placed by the expounders of the 
Spanish civil law upon the community provision, was such 
as to give the wife of the putative marriage one-half of the 
community arising during that marriage, so long as she was 
innocent. This is understood to have been matter of construc. 
tion of substantially the principle of community carried for- 
ward in our statutes, and not the declaration of an independ- 
ent rule of substantive law (see Paz Consultas Varias, ubi 
supra). If this be so, it would seem difficult to escape the rule 
lain down in Dallam, p. 514, that statutes in force in the repub- 
lic when the common law was introduced are to be construed 
upon the basis of the Spanish civil law. (1 Buckler’s Tex. Civ. 
Dig., p. 337, par. 11.) Treating these considerations as correct 
and controlling the adoption in Texas of the doctrine of com- 
munity does not differ in principle and effect from the re- 
enactment of a previous statute, or the original enactment bor- 
rowed from a foreign State. In such event the law must be 
deemed thoroughly well settled, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing quotation from Sutherland's Stat. Const.: 


“In the interpretation of re-enacted statutes the court will 
follow the construction which they received when previously 
in force. The legislature will be presumed to know the effect 
which such statutes originally had; and by re-enactment to 
intend that they should again have the same effect. So stat- 
utes originally eracted in another State, when adopted, are 
deemed to be taken with the settled construction given them 
in the State from which they are copied.” (Sec. 256, p. 336.) 


The vice in the reasoning of the Routh and Chapman cases 
appears to be in the assumption of false premises. The radical 
distinction between the personal and property status of matri- 
mony is ignored. The vehicle is made to draw the horse, by 
assuming the adoption of the civil law of marital property 
rights except as inconsistent with the common law, while the 
converse is the truth. The community is assumed to be an 
incident of the lawful marriage, when there is no statute mak- 
ing it more so than at the civil law. And finally, the duality of 
lawful marriage by the Spanish civil law is affirmed, the sin- 
gleness of lawful marriage by the common law, and this as- 
sumed distinction is taken as the basis for a deduction‘variant 
from the rule of the civil law. But waiving other considera 
tions already made apparent, is such a premise warranted? 
It is believed the civil law no more countenanced polygamy 
than the common law. Under neither system was it lawful 
for a man to have more than one wife. The putative mar- 
riage is doubtless lawful only quasi sub modo; lawful in the 
sense of creating facts and circumstances sufficient to obviate 
criminality and form a basis for the existence of property 
rights and legitimacy of offspring. There might be two com- 
munities by the civil. law, but it does not follow that there 
could be two lawful marriages. What is doubtless meant by 
the jurists of the civil law is that the innocent putative wife 
shall be treated, in her property rights, as a lawful wife, and 
not that she is such, though the contrary idea would seem 
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fnd some countenance in Lee v. Smith, supra. That such 
was the view of the civilians would appear to find support in 
the rule that the putative wife was to be protected only so 
jong as her ignorance and consequence innocence lasted. If 
she was @ lawful wife because of her original innocence, how 
could the after fact of knowledge make her marriage thence 
jawful? Again, in our quotations from both the Consultas 
Varias and Louisiana Civil Code, supra, it appears that the 
putative marriage by the civil law was null, but that never- 
theless civil effects would thence flow, if it was contracted in 
faith. Nor is there any necessary inconsistency appar- 
ent, due regard being had to the distinction between the per- 
gonal and property status of matrimony, in holding that in 
the null contract may inhere facts legitimately furnishing 
a basis for the support of property rights, independent 
of the contract. It is true that there is some difference 
between the null of the civil law and the void of the common 
law, but this distinction has no application to a contract viti- 
ated on grounds of public policy. (Cummings vs. Powell, 8 
Tex., 86.) That a void marriage may yet bear lawful fruit is 
recognized by our statutory provision, existing from an ancient 
day and borrowed from the civil law, that the “issue also of 
marriages deemed null in law shall nevertheless be legitimate.” 
(P. D., 3427; Rev. Stats. of 1895, art, 1699; Hartwell v. Jackson, 
1 Tex., 580.) There are also instances where eminent com- 
mon law courts have treated void marriages of this kind in 
question as giving rise to property rights, such as the case 
of Strode, 3 Bush., 227, which allowed alimony (Stewart's Mar. 
and Div., sec. 76). Why this is not so, in a proper case, it is 
dificult to understand, even aside from the appeal which every 
sentiment of justice must dictate. True, there is a technical 
principle of the common law that what is void is simply still- 
born, a mere vacuity; but be that so, the facts which incrust 
the vacuum are not empty shadows, but substance and reality, 
and the doctrine in part delicto can, of course, have no ap- 
plication where one of the parties is innocent of wrong. 

But if it be conceded that the principles of the civil law 
are without potency to aid the putative wife, is she to go 
barren of all relief, except it be an action, essentially humili- 
ating to her already blighted heart and bruised spirit, for 
the value of her services as a housekeeper? Clearly not, as 
we think. Let her be treated, in this connection, not as a wife 
of any sort, but merely as a third party drawn into a business 
relation or transaction with the husband of a lawful wife. It 
must be remembered that in all dealings with third persons 
whom he may deceive, the husband is acting as the managing 
agent of the community, for himself and lawful wife, and that 
the community estate must respond for such frauds, as burdens 
justly chargeable against it, and that, therefore, it is only the 
net community remaining, after discharging such burdens, 
which belongs to the connubial partners. It is famiiliar that 
contracting parties are presumed to have in mind the laws 
relating to the contractual relation about to be assumed. 


Thus, when a man here enters into a marriage contract 
with a woman, he of necessity impliedly agrees with her that, 
during the continuance of the contract, she shall have the 
equitable title as cesqui que trust (68 Tex., 329), of a half of all 
the property that may be acquired by onerous title. The facts 
and circumstances make the agreement, which does not differ 
from an express contract, except in the mode of proof and the 
legal consequences resulting must be the same. (Lawson’s 
Contracts, section 33.) The mutuality of contract is obviously 
present, nor is there any lacking of valuable consideration 
on the part of the innocent woman. To her the transaction 
plainly appears to be a lawful marriage; and, as Lord Coke 
has observed, “‘there is no consideration so much respected in 
law as the consideration of marriage” (Co. Lit., 9 b), while 
Joel Bishop distinctly announces that “marriage is a sufficient 
consideration to support a contract between one of the married 
parties named and a third person.’ (Law of Mr. Dom., section 
27.) But this question may be set at rest by the elementary def- 
inition of valuable consideration as “that which one party to a 
contract gives or does or promises in exchange for what is 
given or done or promised by the third party.” (Wharton’s 
Contracts, section 493.) The woman, in innocence, promises 
that she will perform the services and duties of a wife, and in 
exchange the man promises, among other things, that she shall 
be cesqui que trust of a half of the property. Treat the entire 
property then as community of the lawful marriage, but if so, it 
is nevertheless impressed with the trust to which we have ad- 
verted in favor of the deceived woman, unless as to the lands 
such parol agreement of trust be invalid. 

But the validity of a trust in lands in this State, whether 
arising expressly or by implication, or construction, is settled 
by a long line of decisions, which holds that such a trust is 
hot within the Texas statute of frauds, not being a contract 
for the sale or lease of real estate. (James v. Fulcord, 5 
Tex., 519; Mead v. Randolph, 8 Tex., 197; Miller v. Thatcher, 
9 Tex., 484; Bailey v. Harris, 19 Tex., 110; Brotherton v. 
Weathersby, 73 Tex., 473.) In view of these principles, not .be- 
cause her marriage was lawful for any purpose, not because 
there can be two communities, not because she has 
any interest in the community as such, but because as 
& third person, independent of the contract of marriage, 
the facts and circumstances have created a lawful trust in her 
favor, the deceived woman may get the same relief as would 
be awarded to her by the construction of the civil law. 


There is yet another principle that leaps from the bosom of 

é€ common law to the same result. Keeping in mind the po- 
sition of the husband as managing partner, and the liability 
the community to respond to innocent persons for his 





frauds, the doctrine of equitable estoppel seems eminently 
applicable. By the acts and conduct of the husband, in enter- 
ing into the apparent marriage, he, in effect, represents to the 
innocent woman, intending her to act thereon, posititively 
and with or as of knowledge of its falsity, she believing it 
to be true, that he is a single man not subject to impeding 
cause to matrimony, and, in reliance thereon, the woman is 
thereby induced to embrace the new relation. Here we have 
every element, each component part of the estoppel built upon 
fraud (Bynum v. Preston, 69 Tex. 288). These facts, though as- 
sociated with the void marriage contract, are yet independent 
of the existence of any vitalizing quality in that contract. 
Public policy may render absolutely null the contract in re- 
spect to the personal status, but there is apparent no principle 
of morals or public policy to destroy a property obligation de- 
ducible from the transaction. It is quite clear that if the 
represented facts were true—the singleness and consequent eli- 
gibility of the man—the woman would be an equal partner in 
the property to be acquired as community. If the estoppel 
be as comprehensive as the misrepresented fact, then it fol- 
lows that while the deception lasts she is, as to the property, 
an equal partner. That the equitable estoppel is, when applic- 
able, as broad as the falsified fact is regarded as settled law 
in this State. In Baylor County v. Craig, 69 Tex. 333, it ap- 
peared that C. W. Israel, though not in fact a partner, had held 
himself out as such; and, in applying the rule that all partners 
must join in a statutory assignment, the Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Chief Justice Gaines (then Associate Justice), held 
in this language: 


“If it be as appellant contends, that the effect of C. W. Is- 
rael’s having been held out as a partner is to place both him 
and J. N. Israel in the precise position as to the parties mis- 
led by their conduct, as if a partnership actually existed, then 
the assignment in this case comes strictly under the rule of 
the cases just cited and must be held void as to the appellant 
in this appeal. We have no doubt the proposition so contended 
for is sound. The law is thus stated by the Court of Appeals of 
New York: ‘As a general rule the estoppel created by a false 
representation acted upon is commensurate with the thing rep- 
resented, and operates to put the party entitled to the benefit 
of the estoppel in the same position as if the thing represented 
were true.’ (Gressler v. Powers, 81 New York 57.) In Schwarz 
v. The Bank, 67 Tex. 217, this Court applied the rule to its full- 
est extent, and held that Schwarz, having estopped himself to 
deny that he was a single man, was to be treated in the de- 
cision in all respects as if he were unmarried, though the proof 
showed that in fact he had a living wife.” 


To test the correctness of the views we have advanced; 
both as to the trust and estoppel theories, it is only necessary 
to suppose a case of similar facts, arising from some other 
promise or deception made to or practiced upon another man 
by the husband, and by which an obligation would exist to 
diminish by one-half the apparent community. In such case it 
is believed the right to relief, with the effect stated, would not 
be seriously questioned. There is perceived no difference in 
principle... If it be that because the essence of the transac- 
tion was a fraud also upon the real wife, the entire net com- 
munity (being a half of the whole property) would be given to 
her as at the civil law (a point about which we express no 
opinion), this would supply no reason why the defrauded de 
facto wife should be curtailed in her rights, since at least a 
sufficiency of the property would belong to her deceiver to sat- 
isfy her claim. If it be that, by the diminution of the net 
community, the real wife would get only a fourth of the whole 
property, yet it was her marital managing partner who re- 
duced, by his fraud upon an innocent third party, the net re- 
sult of their community. 


In either view, what is there in law or morals to militate 
against the claim of the innocent woman who presumably by 
thrift and energy, jointly with the husband, contributed to the 
gains? The conclusion, then, which we reach is that the de 
facto wife, being innocent as supposed, is entitled to one-half 
of the property acquired as community during her putative 
marriage, first, because the construction in this particular of 
the eminent jurists of the civil law should be given to our com- 
munity statute; second, because the facts and circumstances 
attending the putative marriage give rise to a trust that 
works out in her favor the same result; and, third, because a 
like consequence is produced by the doctrine of equitable es- 
toppel. Such is the conclusion at which we have arrived, and 
such are reasons advanced in its support. In dealing with the 
subject, it may be remarked, we have not undertaken to re- 
view the decisions in California and other States which have, 
measurably at least, adopted the community system, be- 
cause not having access to their statutes or authentic informa- 
tion of the history of such, these decisions were conceived to 
be more apt to mislead than enlighten. 


In conclusion, permit the observation that In every moment 
spent in labor of research or reflection over these pages, the 
pleasing emotion has been present that the toil was beneath 
the broad blaze of justice and humanity. If the putative wife 
shall be protected as we have indicated, it will be clearly a 
triumph of justice, and certainly no grander epitaph could 
perpetuate the memory of a righteous judge than that, yet in 
obedience to the rules of law, he had reached to the just. 
Mercy may unfold in dew drops of peace; sympathy shed in 
tender tears; but justice is, at last, the synonym of loving 
humanity guided by the torch of reason! So, in future years, 
if it be that some judicial wayfarer traversing the fields of 
legal lore in quest of truth, shall find here one beacon to guide 
his steps, then what is writ will not be writ in vain. 
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THE ANNUAL TAXATION OF A FOREIGN COR- 
PORATION DOING BUSINESS IN NEW YORK. 


By Dallas Flannagan. 





Foreign business corporations doing business in New York 
are subject to five possible annual taxes. 
First—Upon their real estate. 
A. A State direct tax. 
B. A local direct tax. 


Second—Upon their personal estate. 
A. A State franchise tax. 
B. A State direct tax. 
Cc. A local direct tax. 


For purposes of convenience and economy, the assessment 
and collection of all of these taxes, except the franchise tax, 
is intrusted to the tax authorities of the local] tax divisions of 
the State; the personal property of the corporation being 
levied upon by the officers of the tax district in which the 
principal office of the corporation within the State is located 
<{Secs. 7 and 11, Tax Law; People ex rel. Bay State Shoe and 
Leather Co. v. McLean, 80 N. Y. 254), and the real property in 
the district in which it lies (Sec. 11 Tax Law), provision being 
made for payment by the local authorities to the State Treas- 
urer of the amount of the State tax. 


REAL ESTATE. 


As to the taxation of real estate (Secs. 3 and 11 Tax Law 
and Sec. 2 sub-division 3, id.; Trustees of Elmira v. Dunn, 22 
Barb. 402), it would seem unnecessary to say more than that 
the taxes upon real estate of foreign corporations are levied 
in the same manner and at the same rate as upon real estate 
of individuals and domestic corporations. 

PERSONAL ESTATE. 


It is as to the personal estate of foreign business corpora- 
tions that provisions of law exist different from those applica- 
ble to individuals and domestic corporations. 

(A) STATE FRANCHISE TAX. 

The franchise tax upon a foreign corporation is a State 
tax upon the privilege of exercising its corporate franchises, or 
carrying on its business in its corporate or organized capacity 
within the State (Tax Law, sec. 182), and is not upon the 
corporation itself, or upon its corporate property; hence, in es- 
timating the tax upon the basis of dividends and capital as 
prescribed by law, there is no right to have a deduction by 
reason of investments in United States bonds (sec. 3,701 U. 8. 
R. S., People v. Home Ins. Co., 92 N. Y., 328; Home Ins. Co. 
v. People, 119 U. S. 129; Same v. Same, 134 U S. 594), or other 
exempt property, nor by reason of debts, nor on account of 
capital invested in patents (People ex rel. Edison Elec. Ill. Co. 
v. Wemple, 61 Hun. 53, revgd. on other grounds, 129 N. Y. 664). 

For the purpose of fixing a rate of computation, a scale 
has been adopted, varying according to the dividends declared, 
the basis of the tax being the amount of capital employed 
within the State. The statute provides (sec. 182 Tax Law) that 
the corporation “Shall pay to the State Treasurer annually an 
annual tax, to be computed upon the basis of the amount of 
its capital stock employed within this State, and upon each 
dollar of such amount at the rate of one-quarter of a mill for 
each 1 per cent. of dividends made and declared upon its 
capital stock during each year ending with the 3lst day of 
October, if the dividends amount to 6 or more than 6 per 
centum upon the par value of such capital stock. If such 
dividend or dividends amount to less than 6 per cent. on 
the par value of the capital stock, the tax shall be at the rate 
of 1% mills upon such portion of the capital stock at par as 
the amount of capital employed within this State bears to 
the entire capital of the corporation. If no dividend is made 
or declared, the tax shall be at the rate of 1% mills upon each 
dollar of the appraised capital employed within the State. If 
such corporation shall have more than one kind of capital 
stock, and upon one of such kind of stock a dividend or divi- 
dends amount to 6 or more than 6 per cent. upon the par 
value thereof, has been made or declared and upon the other 
no dividend has been made or declared, or the dividend or 
dividends made or declared thereon amount to 
jess than 6 per cent. upon the par value thereof, then the 
tax shall be at rate of one-quarter mill for each 1 per cent. 
of dividends made or declared upon the capital stock upon 
the par value of which the dividend or dividends made or de- 
clared amount to 6 or more than 6 per cent., and in addi- 
tion thereto a tax shall be charged at the rate of 1% mills 
upon every dollar of the valuation made in accordance with 
the provisions of this act of the capital stock upon which no 
dividend was made or declared, or upon the par value of 
which the dividend or dividends made or declared did not 
amount to 6 per centum.” 

For the purpose of obtaining information upon which to 
fix this tax, it is provided by the Tax Law (Sec. 189, sub. div. 1) 
that corporations shall make a report to the Controller on or 
before Nov. 15 in each year, as of Oct. 31, setting forth cer- 
iain details therein prescribed; in case of failure to make 
the report the Controller may fix the tax from such data 
as he can get. He may examine the corporation and its of- 
ficers, under oath, personally or by commission, either in 
case no report is made or the report is unsatisfactory. In 
case the corporation is aggrieved by the tax fixed, it should 
apply to the Controller for a revision of the account (Sec. 
195 Tax Law), and in case of necessity may afterward re- 
view his proceedings by certiorari (Sec. 196 Tax Law). 





<= 

The tax is payable Jan. 15, and if not paid within 
days thereafter, or in case of failure to make the report abov, 
referred to by a corporation liable to pay the tax, the o . 
ration is required to pay in addition to the tax 5 per cent 
thereof and interest at the rate of 1 per cent. per month until 
paid, and in case of failure to make the report it also for 
feits to the State $100 for each failure, and the additiona| sum 
of $10 per day for each day the default continues (Sec. 194 Tax 
Law). 

It has been suggested that in estimating this tax a divis. 
ion of surplus acquired during the operation of the Statute 
will be treated as a dividend, though the dividend was de. 
clared in a year subsequent to that in which the surplus was 
ee (People v. Albany Ins. Co., 92 N. Y. 458, affg, 29 Hun. 


(B) THE STATE DIRECT AND (C) THE LOCAL DIREc? 
TAX 


Formerly the franchise tax and the local direct tax wer 
the only annual taxes to which a foreign business corporation 
was subject upon its personalty, all corporations lable for the 
franchise tax being exempt from further State taxation. 
the tax law of 1896, however, a change was made in this re. 
gard, and foreign business corporations are now only exempt 
if their license and franchise taxes under Art. IX of the Tax 
Law have all been paid (Sec. 202 Tax Law). In the practical] 
administration of the tax law the State looks to the locaj 
divisions for all State taxes, except the license and franchise 
taxes, and the local authorities, as the most expedient way 
of relieving themselves from any possibility of levying too 
little, proceed in all cases as if to collect the full amount of 
both the State and local direct taxes, thus placing the burden 
upon the corporation of showing that it is entitled to be ex- 
empt from the State direct tax by showing under Sec. 202 that 
it has paid its license (this is not an annual tax) and fran- 
chise taxes. Failing to do so, the full amount of both State 
and local direct taxes is required, or, as it is put in the local 
tax office, the “higher rate’’ is applied. Thus a corporation 
by failure either (1) to pay its franchise or license taxes, (2) 
or, in case of payment, to properly claim its exemption by 
reason thereof, within the time allowed by law, would be 
liable to pay both the State and local direct taxes, in addition 
to the franchise tax. 

These direct taxes are levied under sections 3 and 7 of 
the Tax Law, by which the personal property of the corpo- 
ration is taxable to the same extent as if it were that ofa 
resident of the State. Section 7 of the law is substantially a 
re-enactment of Chapter 37, Laws 1885. There have been 
several cases construing the latter, which should be noted, 
People ex rel. Thurber-Whyland Co. v. Barker, 141 N. Y. 118; 
People ex rel. The Bay State Shoe and Leather Co. v. Me- 
Lean, 80 N. Y. 254. It is a remarkable circumstance that the 
taxable status of corporations for the purposes of direct an- 
nual taxation is prescribed by law and fixed as the second 
Monday in January; this greatly facilitates those corpora- 
tions which wish to evade taxation by giving them the op- 
portunity of so arranging their business that they have little 
or no property in the State on the particular date specified. 

The distinction between the direct taxes and the fran- 
chise tax should not be lost sight of; the direct taxes are 
taxes directly upon the property of the corporation which 
are levied upon such property, just as it would be levied 
upon it were it that of a private individual (Secs. 3 and 7 
Tax Law); the franchise tax, ‘on the contrary, is peculiar to 
a corporation, and is a tax upon upon the privilege of exer- 
cising its corporate franchise of carrying on its business in its 
corporate or organized capacity within the State (Sec. 182 Tax 
Law). The imposition of both is therefore not double taxa- 
tion. 

The rates of the State and local direct taxes are variable, 
fixed in conformity with the financial requirements of the 
State and locality. The State authorities estimate the require- 
ments of the State, notifying the local authorities, who, hav- 
ing estimated their own requirements, levy and collect for 


both. 
WHAT PROPERTY IS TAXABLE. 


Foreign corporations “doing business” in the State are tax- 
able on all personal property within the State representing 
capital “invested” in such business (Secs. 7 and 3 Tax Law), 
the term personal property being used in a broad sense (Tax 
Law, Sec. 2, sub. div. 4), and includes rents reserved in any 
lease in fee or for one or more lives, or for a term of twenty- 
one years, or over, and chargeable upon real property within 
the State (Sec. 8 Tax Law). The term is intended to cover 
everything taxable except what is taxable as real estate (Tax 
Law, sec. 2, sub div. 3). A permanent shed or structure erected 
by a foreign corporaticn upon a pier in compliance with a lease 
thereof from the city, is not taxable to the corporation by the 
city, where by the terms of the lease it was provided that 
the structure so erected shall become the property of the city 
upon the expiration of the lease. The structure becomes the 
property of the city at once, notwithstanding the language 
used, at least, as far as the question of taxation is concerned, 
and hence not taxable to the corporation. (People ex rel. In- 
ternational Navigation Co. v. Barker, Ct. of Appeals, May, 
’97, not yet reported.) 

Considerable discussion has arisen over the meaning of the 
words “doing business” and “invested’’ as used above. It 
is obvious that a corporation having property in transit 
through the State would not be engaged in business here, and 
would have nothing so invested here as to justify taxation; 
both of the expressions, “doing business” and “invested,” im- 
ply something of a permanent nature, and so the equitable rule 
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evolved by the courts that only such capital as is employed 
jn a degree permanently, or in a continuous business within the 
state is taxable; considerable margin for dispute, however, 
exists in the degree of permanence and continuousness neces- 
gary, and the latest construction adopted has been very liberal 
to the foreign corporation. It has been held (construing a 
similar statute) that where a foreign corporation maintains an 
office and agency here for the sale of goods manufactured by 
it without the State, carrying constantly, or at least usually, 
e average stock of goods for sale in its New York office, 
which is replenished from time to time, the proceeds of sales 
peing remitted to the principal office without the State, after 
deducting small sums for current expenses of the business here, 
which deductions were placed in bank; that the corporation is 
not liable for taxation on the goods, and is liable only on its 
office, office furniture, and the money in bank in the State. 
(People ex rel. Sherwin Co. v. Barker, 5 App. Div. 246.) This 
case was decided on the authority of the case of the People ex 
rel. The Parker Mills v. The Commissioners (23 N. Y. 242), 
and while the same view of the holding of the Parker Mills 
case is also taken by Judge Denio in a dictum in People ex rel. 
Bank of Montreal v. Commissioners (59 N. Y. 44 and 45), there is 
certainly a grave doubt as to whether the Parker case sustains 
any such doctrine. There is no positive statement in the 
Parker case to show that the Parker Company kept on hand 
any constant supply of goods; the argument employed would 
indicate that the company simply sent nails from time to time 
to its office here for sale, and that there was no constant 
stock on hand. Whether or not the company keeps on hand 
a constant stock is, in my judgment, the crucial test of its tax- 
ability. Whatever the amount of the constant stock, that 
amount is a portion of the company’s capital, employed con- 
tinuously in the company’s business within the State, and its 
investment here is in a degree permanent in its nature. If, 
on the contrary, there are frequent gaps in the company’s 
ownership of goods in the State, or, in other words, frequent 
times when the company has no goods here, then the con- 
tinuity and permanency of the company’s “investment” within 
the State is gone. The true rule seems to be that if the main- 
taining of a stock here by the company is continuous, then it 
is liable to taxation; if, on the contrary, it is interrupted, sim- 
ply the sending of goods here for sale from time to time, 
without maintaining any continuous stock, then it has made 
no investment within the State, and is not liable to taxation. 
‘The fact that a company maintains an office and agent here, 
and that its sales were very large would not have any decisive 
effect. It is no objection to this rule to say that the goods 
being constantly sold off, that there is no certain amount of 
capital invested, for the reason that it is different and not the 
same capital that is being put in use with each shipment. 
If this be true, then no non-resident importer could be subject 
to taxation; but it is not true, for when there is a continuous 
stock there is a certain amount of capital continuously within 
the State. This amount being constantly here, is in competi- 
tion with the capital of our own citizens; it secures to its 
owner the good will of a business; it secures such business ad- 
vantages as its owner finds by engaging in business in New 
York, and it receives the protection of the law, for which it 
should bear its just proportion of burden. These views have 
been recently expressed by Justice Russell (People ex rel. Mar- 
tin Bros. v. Barker, 14 Misc. 382), in a case where the com- 
pany carried constantly a stock on hand, and it is respectfully 
submitted that his views must ultimately prevail, though ex- 
pressly criticised in the Sherwin case. 

It seems that unpaid dividends being deposited or other- 
wise held within the State, declared before, but unpaid on the 
day on which the taxable status of the corporation is fixed, 
would not be taxable as corporation property, as dividends be- 
long to the shareholders when declared (People ex rel. U. S. 
Trust Co. v. Barker, 86 Hun. 131). 


WHAT DEDUCTIONS AND EXCEPTIONS ARE ALLOWED. 


In the practical administration of the tax law no deduc- 
tions are voluntarily made by the Commissioners; they gen- 
erally start by causing the assessing of the company at the 
amount of its capital, and leave it for the company to show 
what part is not invested in the State, is invested in real 
estate, in property exempt from taxation, and any other rea- 
son for deductions from the amount of the assessment. If the 
corporation does nothing till its time to do so expires, the 
tax will stand. 

Bonds, stocks, Treasury notes and other obligations of the 
United States are exempt from taxation under State or mu- 
nicipal or local authority (U. S. R. S., Sec. 3,701). As are also 
legal tender notes and certificates of indebtedness issued by 
the United States (Bank v. Supervisors, 7 Wall. 26; The Bank 
Vv. Mayor, 7 Wall 16). 

Bonds of a municipality are not exempt from taxation by 
the municipality, unless so stipulated in the contract (People 
ex rel. Manhattan Fire Ins. Co. v. Board of Commissioners, 76 
N. Y. 64; Murray v. City of Charleston, 6 Otto 432), except 
those issued prior to May, 27, 1896, for paying up or retiring the 
bonded indebtedness of the municipality. (Sec. 2, Sub.-Div. 6, 
Tax Law.) 

Stock in other corporations liable to taxation on the cap- 
ital is exempt (Sec. 2, Sub.-Div. 16, and Sec. 12, Tax Law; Peo- 
Ple ex rel. Brooklyn Traction Co. v. Board of Assessors, 30 N. 
¥., Supp., 448; People ex rel. The Panama R. R. Co. v. The Com- 
missioners, 104 N. Y., 246). 

Stating it in the manner usually adopted, it may be said 
that foreign corporations are entitled to a deduction in estimat- 
ing the value of their property for taxation of all debts con- 





tracted for the purchase of property within the State pur- 
chased therein. This, however, is a misleading mode of state- 
ment; the corporation is simply taxed on account of capital 
invested within the State, property purchased and not paid 
for, but simply agreed to be, does not represent capital in- 
vested. The only capital invested would be the amount of the 
payment made on the property; if no payment is made, then 
no capital is invested. (People ex rel. Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. v. Barker, 147 N. Y. 31.) It may be said in passing 
that no deduction is made for, or taken account of, debts in- 
curred in the purchase of non-taxable property, or on ac- 
count of any indirect liability as security, guarantor, indorser 
or otherwise, nor on account of any liability contracted for the 
purpose of evading taxation. (Sec. 6 Tax Law.) 

Where property is purchased by a corporation within the 
State and stock issued in payment therefor, the property would 
constitute capital invested within the State, and the stock 
would not represent a debt contracted for the purchase thereof, 
but simply evidences the interest of the stockholder in the cap- 
ital of the company. 

NOTE.—The term “foreign business corporation” is intend- 
ed, in what has been said above, to include all foreign corpora- 
tions, the like of which, if organized here, would be organized 
under the Business Corporations Law. While foreign manu- 
facturing corporations and foreign mining corporations wholly 
engaged in mining ores within this State, and foreign corpora- 
tions for electric or steam heating or power purposes would 
fall within this category, such corporations are disregarded in 
what has been said for the reasons that they are comparative- 
ly rare and because they form exceptions to the general rules 
applicable to the corporations under consideration. Foreign 
manufacturing corporations to the extent only of the capital 
employed in the State, in manufacturing and in the sale of the 
product of such manufacture, and foreign mining corporations 
wholly engaged in mining ores within this State, are exempt 
from paying any franchise tax (Sec. 183 Tax Law), while the 
franchise tax imposed upon corporations for electrical or steam 
heating or power purposes is 5-10 of 1 per cent. upon its gross 
earnings from all sources within the State, and 3 per cent. 
upon the amount of dividends declared or paid in excess of 4 
per cent. upon the actual amount of paid-up capital employed. 
(Tax Law, Secs. 183 and 186.) Such mining and manufacturing 
corporations, instead of the franchise tax, are liable for the 
ordinary State direct tax, the same as individuals are. 








THE LAWYER AND THE SHYSTER. 


Address by Robert L. Harmon of Troy, Ala., before the Ala- 
bama State Bar Association, July, 1897. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: The law- 
yer is a character as ancient as civilization; he has, in some 
way, had a place among all of the nations known in history, 
certainly, in every nation or tribe where the law of the land 
was written, or where letters have been used for recording 
passing events or perpetuating human thoughts. 

Perhaps the shyster, in the legal profession, has an an- 
cestry almost as ancient. He is undoubtedly a real, existing 
character in the legal profession of the nineteenth century. 
The word “shyster’ is defined by Webster as a “trickish knave; 
one who carries on any business, especially the legal business, 
in a dishonest way.” 

The pettifogger, as a lawyer, is an unlearned, little, mean 
character, lacking in ability, sound judgment or good common 
sense, while the shyster may be possessed of much learning, 
great ability or an abundance of shrewdness and cunning, 
but he is a trickster and a dishonest schemer; he is a fomenter 
of litigation, strife and discord in the community; he is a 
manufacturer of evidence, a fosterer of perjury and a pro- 
moter of bribery; he is a cunning thief, who conceals his per- 
fidy and rascality under the cloak of the law; he cunningly 
abuses the noble profession to which he has been admitted 
as a weapon of offense in deeds of unjust oppression, scheming 
knavery and the procurement of confidence and the repose of 
trust, which he basely abuses, when there is opportunity to 
profit by so doing; he “damns his soul to share with knaves 
in cheating fools.” 

It has been said that “the old idea was that the lawyer 
was the parent of discord.” Ferdinand, sending colonies to 
the Indies, ordained that they “should not carry with them 
any law students, lest suits should get footing in that new 
world.” Plato, in his “Republic,” declared that lawyers and 
physicians are the “pests of the country,” and Sir Thomas 
More would have no lawyers in his Utopia, as “a sort of 
people whose profession is to disguise matters as well wrest 
laws.” Shakespears, the immortal poet of all ages, makes 
Henry VI. say: “The first thing we do, let’s kill all the 
lawyers.” 

Perhaps there has not been a time in the history of the 
United States when there was so much censure and criticism 
and suspicious distruct of the lawyers, as a class, by the 
masses of the people as exists in this country to-day. It is 
asserted by some that “an honest, conscientious lawyer, if 
placed on exhibition, would be a great drawing card for a 
dime museum.” Lawyers are said to glory in tricks, schemes 
and chicanery, to work as hard and contend as earnestly for 
the wrong as for the right, for the guilty as for the innocent; 
that they are ever ready and willing to hire out their con- 
seience, as well as their skill, barter integrity and honor and 
resort to sophistry and strategy to defeat truth and establish 
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falsehood, when clients are found who are able and willing 
to pay the fee. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms and severe strictures on 
the legal profession, there are more lawyers, or more men 
having license to practitce law, in the United States to-day, 
in proportion to our population, than at any time during our 
past history. According to the report of the American Bar 
Association of 1894, there were in the United States seventy- 
three law schools, having an attendance, in the aggregate, of 
7,600 law students, with 500 law professors or instructors, and 
in this connection it must be remembered that a large propor- 
tion, perhaps one-half, of the applicants for admission to the 
bar never attend any law school at all. 

Should we not, as an association and as members of the 
legal profession, pause to consider whether the public is right 
and the lawyers wrong? And whether, if the lawyers are at 
fault, there be a remedy by which the evil may be checked 
gnd the cloud hanging over the professional character of the 
lawyer removed? 

Unfortunately, are we not bound to admit that there are 
a number of shysters and pettifoggers holding licenses to prac- 
tice law in this State, and classed as belonging to the legal 
profession? Are there not men holding license to practice law 
in all our courts who nose around and stir up litigation and 
dissension in matters where they have never been advised 
with or called upon for an opinion; men who cut fees and bid 
for cases as though they were attending a closing-out auction 
sale; men in our larger towns and cities who have strikers 
to look up and bring cases to them, for which service the 
professional striker receives a commission; men who spend 
their time hanging around the criminal courts, watching for 
an opportunity to fleece some poor fellow who is in trouble, 
whose maxim is to let no dollar escape, who more accurately 
resemble beasts of prey feeding upon human carcasses than 
men engaged in the pursuit of an honest livelihood or legiti- 
mate avocation; men who seem to think that the sole province 
and duty of the lawyer is to win his cases, regardless of the 
practices and methods resorted to, who seem to think that 
it is right to instruct their clients what they must swear to or 
prove in order to win their case, after they have been informed 
of all of the facts, and when they know that the evidence they 
call for, if supplied, will be the testimony of perjured wit- 
nesses; men who drill their witnesses, and after finding out 
such as are willing perjurers, instruct them how and what to 
swear, regardless of what they know the truth to be; men who 
have their clients to swear to pleas of non est factum, and 
other pleas required to be sworn to, which have the effect of 
shifting the burden of proof in cases, where it appears difficult 
or impossible for the opposing side to obtain or furnish the 
necessary evidence to overcome the sworn plea, when both 
attorney and client well know the affidavit to be false when 
made; men who mutilate and falsify records, for the purpose 
of changing the evidence, as the means of winning a case; 
men who are ever ready and active in cunningly worming 
themselves into the confidence of the unsuspecting, and use the 
profession of law as the means of robbing the trusting, mis- 
informed dupe; men who wink at bribery and accept fees 
from both sides of a cause; men who advise clients to engage 
in or prolong litigation when they know there is no chance 
for success, and when it clearly appears that the inevitable 
result means great injury or ruin to the client; men who col- 
lect money in the capacity of attorneys, which they embezzle 
or convert to their own use, and cause the client as much, or 
more, trouble in collecting the money from the attorney as it 
would have been from the defaulting debtor; men who engage 
in deception and trickery in justice of the peace courts, and 
knowingly mislead the justice of the peace regarding the law, 
as the means of obtaining a verdict; men who lie about and 
slander their fellow lawyers, hoping that by this means they 
will injure the character, reputation or standing of the slan- 
dered lawyer, and thereby profit from his downfall. 


If there are attorneys who engage in any of these or sim- 
liar practices—and that there are such lawyers is hardly to 
be doubted—we may be sure that they are observed by the 
watchful penetrating eye of the public; that they are classed 
as lawyers, and their rascality and disgrace credited to the 
legal profession. One rascally, or dishonest, act of an attorney, 
when brought to light, will attract more attention and be 
given greater notoriety with the public than a thousand faith- 
ful, deserving efforts in the full discharge of duty. 


It appears that the State Bar Association of New York 
have adopted a plan for attempting to drive out the shysters 
and pettifoggers. It is said that the association has employed 
a competent and reliable attorney in each district, whose duty 
it is, when a charge is preferred or complaint made to him 
against an attorney, if it be prima facie a ground for disbar- 
ment, to carefully investigate the charge, and if evidence can 
be obtained to clearly sustain the complaint, to promptly com- 
mence suit and vigorously prosecute the case to a finigh. 
For this service the association pays the attorney a reasonable 
fee. Perhaps it would be wiser and better to procure legisla- 
tion on the subject, providing for and requiring the prosecution 
of all such cases by and in the name of the State. 


It has been said that “law is the mode of regulating the 
social life of people in the interest of the community.” Black- 
stone defines law to be “a rule of civil conduct, prescribed by 
the supreme power in a State, commanding what is right and 
prohibiting what is wrong.” He also declares “the law em- 
ploys in its theory the noblest faculties of the soul.” He says 
ear it exerts in its practice the cardinal virtues of the 
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The province of a lawyer is to vindicate the right and re. 
dress the wrong; it is an exalted and holy function. p, 
from all grades, classes and avocations in life come to 
for counsel and advice. His employment and professicona] re- 
lations with the people and with the State are supremely 
positions of trust and confidence. This fact is recognizeg by 
the law itself, for a lawyer cannot be compelled, and, on ob- 
jection, will not be permitted, to testify concerning, or discloge 
what his client has confided to him. This extraordinary ¢: 
ception relates to persons engaged in no other profession or 
avocation in life. 

The services of a lawyer are sought by the rich and the 
poor, the oppressor and the oppressed, the guilty and the 
innocent, concerning transactions and matters that are tri 
and great, intricate and simple, domestic and pecuniary alike 
His duties and business in active professional life are as Vary- 
ing and varied as the natures and transactions of men. There 
are few sciences or branches of knowledge which are not more 
or less necessary and beneficial to him in the practical study 
application and exposition of the law, and in the discharge 
of his duties to his fellowman and to his country. He, of aij 
men, has the best opportunity for studying human nature, for 
if his practice be varied and extensive, there is, perhaps, no 
phase of human character that is not in some way presented 
to him. He comes in contact with and is opposed by the 
shrewdest and ablest representatives of the human family, 
The work done in the privacy of his office is, sooner or later, 
to be inspected, criticised and assailed by the most penetrating 
and skillfully trained minds of the age. In the courts he js 
under the direct supervision of the learned and impartial judge, 
whose stern duty it is to ignore the parties and look to the 
cause; detect the errors and not be misled by sophistry, false 
logic, or a misconstruction of the law; in short, to make the 
law win. He is also opposed by shrewd counsel, learned jp 
the law and drilled in the methods of business affairs, armed 
with the sharp weapons of wit, reason and persuasion. While 
engaged in the trial of an important cause he is being closely 
watched and rigidly judged by the public. If he succeeds 
in a high degree, his success is based, not upon title, ancestry, 
wealth or acts of influential friends, but upon continuous and 
unremitting study and attention to his business, by doing 
well whatever he does at all. 

The legal genius possessed of a strong analytical, logical 
mind, imbued with a high sense of justice, may often without 
study have a correct idea of what the law should be, but prac- 
tice and experience demonstrate that it requires patient study, 
careful investigation and sound reasoning to ascertain in many 
cases what the law is. 

The man who seeks admittance to the legal profession upon 
the idea of having an easy time, or of making money, repu- 
tation or fame without work, commits a serious blunder. He 
should seek some other avocation not so broad and intricate, 
and less exacting and jealous of its devotees. 

The judges must all be selected from the lawyers. The 
lawyer in proportion to the population, constitutes the most 
important and influential factor in politics. He, of all men, 
is the most watchful and zealous advocate of the rights and 
liberties of the people. He is the lover of freedom. It is said 
that “in 1765 the Stamp act was everywhere resisted. Gov- 
ernor Colden of New York yielded to the people reluctantly, and 
no stamps were issued. “The lawyers,’ he wrote, ‘of this place, 
are the authors and conductors of the present sedition.” 
The lawyer understands and appreciates the truth of the state- 
ment made by William Pitt, when he declared, ‘‘Where law 
ends, there tyranny begins.” 

It is said that “twenty-five out of fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, 50 out of 55 members of the con- 
vention which framed our Federal Constitution, 19 out of 4 
Presidents, 17 out of 23 Vice-Presidents of the United States, 
and 219 out of 234 Cabinet officers, were lawyers; that more 
than two-thirds of the United States Senators, and about one- 
half our Representatives in Congress, and Governors of the 
several States, and the majority of our diplomats and repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries have been lawyers.”’ The law- 
yer is really the leader and framer of legislation, in making 
and repealing laws in the State and in the nation. If he does 
not discharge this duty as a member of the Legislature or of 
Congress, his services are sought and procured by those who 
are representatives of the people in the capacity of legislators, 
or by persons interested in the enactment or repeal of the law. 
Who so fit to make or repeal laws which are wise, humane and 
beneficial as he who knows what laws we have, with the abil- 
ity and capacity to give them intelligent construction, and un- 
derstands the validity, effect and operation of laws which are 
proposed? 

The late Chief Justice Ryan has been quoted as having 
said: “The American aristocracy of intellect is substantially 
the American bar.” 

Persons who have been associated with or imposed upon 
by those deformities and pigmies of the legal profession, the 
shyster and the pettifogger, naturally regard the lawyer 45 4 
mischief-maker and a nuisance in the community, and are apt 
to agree with Macklin when he says: “The law is a sort of 
hocus-pocus science, that smiles in yeer face while it picks 
yeer pocket; and the glorious uncertainty of it is of mair use 
to the professors than the justice of it.” 

But men who have been the companions and observers 
of the lawyer in the different legitimate stages of his profes- 
sional career, beginning with the student as he undertakes 
the apparently endless task of mastering the primary princi- 
ples of law, embracing many volumes, with the determined in- 
terest and zeal of one digging for a priceless jewel or @ hid- 
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gen treasure, when assured that the prize is almost within 
grasp and surely to be obtained; see him pass his exam- 
tion, obtain admission to the bar, open his office scantily 

supplied with books and furniture, without money and without 

clients, jealous of time, apply himself to the study of his 


pooks, as one having such confidence in the future that he 
js willing to work and wait; see him, when clients come, advise 
and counsel them with success and to their satisfaction; go 
with him to the forum, and see him, with the strong arm of 
the law as his weapon, successfully defend the innocent, pro- 
tect the weak and thwart the trickster and the knave; see his 
qients become numerous and his business grow lucrative; he 
must now in a large measure abandon his general reading 
and apply himself to the study of his cases, or devote his 
time to the special business of his clients; see men intrust him 
with their fortunes, their liberty and their lives; observe him 
accept the responsibility and faithfully administer the trust; 
see him make his client’s cause his cause, and with developed 
skill and matchless eloquence, or, with unanswerable reason- 
ing or resistless persuasion, make his cause appear right, and 
the right appear law, then the law appears reason, and reason 
in its purity and simplicity appears right. Sir Edmund Coke 
said: “Reason is the life of the law; nay, the common law itself 
js nothing else but reason. The law is perfection of reason. 

Let them see this lawyer become the judge; observe him 
construing and administering the law with a skill and sa- 
gacity which cannot be misled by sophistry; presiding with 
an impartiality which forgets the parties and looks only at 
the cause; leaves the attorneys to present and conduct their 
case, and, with integrity, decides only the questions of law 

nted to him, unawed by power, unmoved by influence or 
wealth, unapproachable by bribes, see him administer the 
law in its purity, with a fixed purpose to make the law win. 

See him in the legislative halls of his State or of the nation, 
with honesty and ability, embracing the broad-minded states- 
man, pointing out the errors and defects in existing laws, and 
enacting new and needed laws to suit the conditions and meet 
the requirements of the age. 

See him representing his country in a foreign land, pos- 
sessed of the requisite knowledge and qualities of the most 
useful diplomat, with untiring energy and vigilance. guarding 
his country’s interest. See him in the executive chair of his 
State or of the nation, possessed of the understanding to exe- 
cute wisely and well the law of the land, without having to act 
blindly, as one uninformed, or dependently, as one who must 
act solely on the opinions of his advisers. These men, who 
have been the companions and close observers of the lawyer 
in his varied career, will be most apt to agree with Samuel 
Johnson that “the law is the last result of human wisdom, 
acting upon human experience for the benefit of the public.” 
They will be impressed with the declarations of Blackstone 
that “the law employs in its theory the noblest faculties of 
the soul; that it exerts in its practice the cardinal virtues of 
the heart.” 

Men engaged in all the professions and avocations in life 
have responsibilities resting upon them, and owe duties to 
civilization and to society; but, of all men, the lawyer is the 
most trusted, and on him rests the greatest responsibility; he 
owes the highest duty to his fellow man, to the public and 
to his country. 

The future stability, endurance and greatness of the 
United States as a republic, and the happiness, prosperity and 
success of the people, as individuals and as a nation, depends 
more upon the legal profession than all other professions and 
avocations combined. We may hear warning voices from the 
crumbling tombs of the departed republics of past ages, to 
which the lawyer and the people should lend an attentive 
ear. In Gibbons’ “Rome” we are told: “In the decline of Roman 
jurisprudence, the ordinary promotion of lawyers was preg- 
nant with mischief and disgrace. The noble art which had 
once been preserved as the sacred inheritance of the patricians 
was fallen into the hands of freedmen and plebians, who, with 
cunning rather than with skill, exercised a sordid and per- 
nicious trade. Some of them procured admittance into families 
for the purpose of fomenting differences, of encouraging suits 
and of preparing a harvest of gain for themselves or their 
brethren. Others, recluse in their chambers, maintained the 
dignity of legal professors by furnishing a rich client with 
subtleties to confound the plainest truths, and with argu- 
ments to color the most unjustifiable pretensions. The splen- 
did and popular class was composed of the advocates, who 
filled the Forum with the sound of their turgid and loquacious 
thetoric. Careless of fame and of justice, they are described, 
for the most part, as ignorant and rapacious guides, who con- 
ducted their clients through a maze of expense, of delay, and 
of disappointment, from whence, after a tedious series of 
years they were at length dismissed, with their patience and 
fortune almost exhausted.” 

An ignorant, corrupt, unscrupulous bar means inefficient, 
unlearned, dishonest and tyrannical judges. This means de- 
fective and unjust laws, which deprive men of the rights of 
liberty and property~ and life without reason and without 
right. This means revolt, socialism, revolution and anarchy 
by the people; it means the overthrow and disruption of the 
Government as a republic. Our greatest statesmen and wisest 

ers, from the formation of this Government, have been law- 
yers. It is said that “the first law lecture in this country 
Was delivered at the University of Philadelphia, on the 15th of 

mber, 1790, by Judge James Wilson, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and that it was attended by President and 

Washington, and by all the Cabinet and py both Houses 
of Congress.” 





Wise leader, broad-minded statesman and patriotic citizen 
that he was, George Washington must have understood the 
importance and necessity of the lawyer; he must have felt a 
profound interest in the proper training and education of the 
members of the legal profession, or he would never have at- 
tached so much importance and given such prominence to this 
first law lecture in the country. 

It has been said that “our human laws are but the copies, 
more or less imperfect, of the eternal laws so far as we can 
read them.” We need not hope that the law can be made ab- 
solutely perfect, nor need we expect to be able to disbar or keep 
out of the legal profession all of the shysters and pettifoggers, 
but it is the solemn duty of every honest and able lawyer to 
do his part in the endeavor to perfect the law, drive out the 
shysters and pettifoggers and purify and elevate the legal pro- 
fession. The shyster, in his worst form, in the legal profes- 
sion, is a greater menace to society than the socialist. He 
is more dangerous to the peace and prosperity of the people 
and the future stability and well-being of the Government than 
the anarchist. 

So long as we have an honest, upright and able bar, 
and a learned, impartial and conscientious bench, possessed 
of honor and integrity, we will have the highest possible guar- 
antee of the future endurance and greateness of our Govern- 
ment, and of the peaceful enjoyment of life, liberty and prop- 
erty rights by our people. 

It must be remembered by the lawyer and by the client, 
that any lawyer who is worthy of patronage must spend much 
of his money for books, and most of his time in reading them, 
that his income from his profession must afford him a living 
or support in keeping with his social standing in the com- 
munity, that his fees must not be graduated or proportioned 
according to the actual time or labor given to the particular 
case, but according to the amount involved or the responsibility 
assumed. A mean, stingy, suspecting and close-fisted lot of 
clients do more to encourage and foster shysters and petti- 
foggers, to make mean, disreputable lawyers, than any other 
factor. A generous, honest clientage will. do most, of all 
things, toward building up and maintaining an able, upright, 
conscientious bar. The lawyer should see to it that his fees 
are commensurate with the responsibility assumed or the trust 
which he undertakes to administer; and those lawyers in the 
profession who undertake to debase the profession by making 
it one of barter, to be peddled upon by the community, should 
be disbarred. The lawyer’s presence is a necessity, and it may 
be truly said of him that his profession is as ancient as civili- 
zation, as noble as virtue, as necessary as justice and as en- 
during as organized society. 








CRIMINAL COURTS OF GERMANY. 


(Detroit (Mich.) “Free Press.’’) 


In Germany the criminal courts are of three different 
grades, each having a different jurisdiction. The lowest is the 
Police Court (“Schoeffen Gericht”), having jurisdiction of the 
same kinds of petty offenses as other police courts the world 
over. This court is composed of three persons—one police 
magistrate and two citizens—who sit together and hear the 
cases; the judge, in his official gown in the centre, and the cit- 
izens, one on each side of him, in ordinary civilian dress. The 
court next higher in rank, called the Criminal Court (“Crim- 
inal Gericht’’), is composed of five judges. The highest crim- 
inal court (“Landes Gericht’’) is composed of three judges and 
a jury of twelve. In a general way the methods of procedure 
are similar in all the courts. When there is a jury the jurymen 
sit at desks, with writing materials before them, and most of 
them make voluminous notes. 

Contrary to a widespread popular belief, the penalties in- 
flicted in criminal cases in Germany are much less severe than 
in like cases in this country, and, in some respects the methods 
are much more favorable to the accused. They are certainly 
better adapted to discovering the exact truth, a great advan- 
tage to the innocent as well as to the community. An Ameri- 
can lawyer, in seeking to defend a guilty client, would find 
himself embarrassed by being deprived of the benefit of some 
of those stumbling blocks in the path of justice which still pre- 
vail among us under the name of constitutional rights. 

The criminal prosecution is begun by complaint to an exam- 
ining magistrate. The complainant and all the witnesses who 
can be discovered are immediately, separately, examined by 
the examining magistrate, and their narratives are reduced to 
writing. On this examination the witnesses are not sworn and 
the widest latitude of inquiry is used. If the accused is to be 
tried he is usually notified when to appear. It is rare that a 
warrant is issued in the first instance, except for a serious 
offence or in the case of a hardened offender. In the course of 
frequent visits to the criminal courts I never saw the 
accused come into, or leave, the court in the custody of an 
officer, although, in the great majority of cases, the accused 
was not under bail. This will appear strange to the American 
reader, and therefore deserves a word of explanation. 

Everybody in Germany has a continuous public record from 
the time he comes into Germany, whether he comes from a 
foreign shore or it is his first appearance in this mundane 
sphere. In this record is to be found every detail necessary to 
personal identification. In addition, if he ever commits a trans- - 
gression the circumstance is noted in his record. If he moves 
he must be made matter of record in the place to which he 
moves. In the case of travelers lodging in known hotels, the 
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requirements of law are satisfied by entering upon the register 
of the hotel name, age, residence and occupation. The police 
visit the hotels every day and make copies of the registers and 
make such further inquiries with regard to the guests as they 
may think necessary. By reason of this system, and because, 
also, at every frontier, persons leaving the country are sub- 
jected to careful official scrutiny, though in the case of for- 
eigners usually without their knowledge, the German authori- 
ties feel a good deal of confidence that if a man does not 
appear for trial, or to serve out his sentence at the appointed 
time, they will be able to lay their hands upon him without 
much trouble. Because of this condition, arrests are compara- 
tively rare, and even after conviction and judgment of impris- 
onment has been pronounced, the accuser is generally given 
his choice of whether he will serve out his term of imprison- 
ment at once, or postpone it until he has made necessary ar- 
rangements so as to cause as little hardship as possible to him- 
self and friends. I remember one occasion when a boy, appar- 
ently about 12 or 13 years of age, was convicted of larceny in 
the Criminal Gericht, and was sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment. The little fellow broke down and wept bitterly, 
and on being asked by the presiding judge if he would serve 
his sentence, merely shook his head and left the court in com- 
pany with a sister, also in tears, who had watched the pro- 
ceedings with painful solicitude. It was a very clear case and 
a second offense. As I recall the circumstances, the penalty in 
America would probably have been much more severe. 


The trial proceeds in this way: Copies of the complaint and 
of the testimony taken by the examining magistrate have been 
furnished in advance to the judge, to the attorney for the gov- 
ernment and to the attorney for the accused. At the appointed 
time the accused enters and takes his place in the prisoners’ 
dock and remains standing during the trial. 


Then follows the summoning of the witnesses. They come 
in from the adjoining corridor, and if all the important wit- 
nesses are found to be present it is announced that the trial 
will proceed. The presiding judge then usually announces to 
the witnesses collectively that when called upon to testify they 
will be under obligation to speak the truth, and that if they do 
not, or speak any falsehood, they will be liable to a penalty of 
fine and imprisonment. The witnesses are then told to retire 
to the adjacent corridor and remain there until they are again 
called into court to give their testimony, if it shall be required. 
Then the presiding judge reads to the accused the formal accu- 
sation, and this being done he reads to him piecemeal the state- 
ments made by the witnesses on the preliminary investigation 
and questions him (in open court) upon the salient points of 
these statements. His method of examination is severe and 
searching. After this the witnesses are called, one by one, and 
examined by the presiding judge in the same man- 
ner. At the conclusion of the questioning by the 
presiding judge theprosecuting attorney and the coun- 
gel for the accused are offered an opportunity to ask 
questions, a privilege of which they rarely avail themselves. 
The witnesses are sometimes sworn, but not usually. The 
administration of an oath is a solemn ceremony. The presiding 
judge puts on his official beret (flat cap) and stands up, every- 
body in the court rising and remaining standing while 
the oath is being administered. The judge then repeats the 
words of the oath in a slow and impressive manner, the wit- 
mess repeating it after him. “I swear (Ich schwoere) by God 
the Almighty and Omniscient (bei Gott dem Allmaechtigen und 
Allwissenden) that I (dass ich) to the best of my knowledge 
(mach besten wissen), the pure truth (die reine wahrheit) will 
speak (sprechen wird), add nothing to it (nichts dazu setzen), 
conceal nothing (nichts schweigen), as true as God helps me 
(so wahr Gott mir hilfe). 


The testimony being concluded, after short speeches in a 
conversational tone, frequently monotone, by the prosecuting 
attorney and counsel for defense, the judges retire for con- 
sultation. On their return the decision is announced by the 
presiding judge, who reviews the testimony at length and ex- 
plains in detail the grounds upon which the judgment of the 
court proceeded. The previous record of the accused, as to 
crime, is always mentioned, whether it be clear, or whether 
there have been trials and acquitals, or trials and convictions. 

The importance to the cause of justice of the early and 
Separate examination of witnesses is hardly to be overesti- 
mated. The evidence of living witnesses may be not inaptly 
compared to a running stream fed by natural springs. When 
the water first issues from the earth it is clear as crystal. 
But as it proceeds upon its way it gathers impurities and 
gradually, in its course to the ocean, becomes dirty, discolored 
and corrupt. A witness whose testimony is taken immediately 
after the event speaks from a fresh and accurate recollection, 
and usually withc ut, or with little, prejudice or favor to either 
party. If a considerable time is allowed to elapse before his 
testimony is taken, his memory is dimmed, he has perhaps be- 
come a partisan in the legal controversy; talking with other 
witnesses or with parties or their friends about the transaction 
has warped his mind, and, worst of all, opportunity has been 
afforded for the practice of those vile arts which too often in 
American courts corrupt the sources of truth. Every expe- 
rienced trial lawyer will agree that it would be of vast ben- 
efit to the cause of truth in legal controversies if every wit- 
ness were separately and privately examined by a competent 
and impartial official, at the earliest possible moment. It is 
to be hoped that a reform of this nature will some time be 
introduced into our judicial system. 

The questioning of the accused himself by the presiding 
judge is opposed to all traditions of our criminal law, but it 
is certainly of great assistance in getting at the bottom truth, 
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which, after all, is the chief end sought in a judicial Proceed 
ing. But our constitutional doctrine that “no man shajj be 
required to give evidence against himself’ is an impassable 
barrier to what would be, in most cases, the best place to 
look for the absolute truth, the examination of the accuseq 
himself. This doctrine, and what has seemed to our courts 
its logical consequences, was in one case carried so far that 
it was held to be a violation of a respondent's constitutiona} 
rights to turn up his shirt sleeve in order to ascertain 
whether his arm was tattooed in the way that a witness to 
his identity had testified. 


In one case which I saw tried in Berlin, I was interested 
in observing that the court drew the same distinction be- 
tween a lodger and a tenant which would be drawn under 
our law. The prosecution was for an assault and battery com. 
mitted upon the agent of a house owner while ejecting a 
lodger who had not paid his room rent. In another case, which 
was a prosecution for obtaining money under false pretenses 
the court held that a false promise, that is, a promise not 
intended to be kept, was a criminal pretense. In that case 
it appeared that accused had defrauded a young woman 
out of something more than a hundred dollars by falsely pre. 
tending that he intended to marry her. He was convicted ang 
sentenced to imprisonment for three months, although the 
prosecuting attorney had stoutly contended for a year. Ip 
an English or American court, a false promise is not a crim. 
inal false pretense. 


In another case an old woman who was a tenant, was 
convicted of taking out her household goods, in excess of 
what was actually necessary for family use, without the con- 
sent of the landlord, thus depriving the latter of his lien for 
rent. The family consisted of the old woman and her son. 
She had an upholstered chair and four common wooden chairs, 
and it was held that in taking away the upholstered chair and 
two of the common chairs she had violated the law, but she 
was fined only three marks (seventy-two cents) and was 4a)- 
lowed time to pay her fine. 


In another case, an old woman was fined three marks for 
being tipsy on the streets, and the law having thus been vin- 
dicated the judge and the two citizens sitting with him paid 
the fine out of their own pockets. 


The defense of moral irresponsibility is not unknown in 
Germany. A man being charged with a violent assault, it was 
claimed that, being a victim of epilepsy, he committed the as- 
sault while he was laboring under an epileptic attack, and 
was not responsible for his conduct. A medical expert was 
called and his testimony supported the theory. The case was 
dismissed and the accused discharged without calling any 
other witnesses. 








REORGANIZATION OF CIVIL LAWS IN AUSTRIA. 





By Julius Ullmann, Doctor of Laws, Counsel and Attorney in 
Vienna. 





A thorough reform of civil laws is now taking the full 
attention of jurists in Germany and Austria. 


A new code of civil common law proposed by the German 
Government has been accepted by the Parliament. 

In Austria lawyers and judges are all studying and cram- 
ming the recent law of the “trial civil court procedures,” taking 
effect with the year of 1898. The chief principles of this recent 
law, trying and deciding civil cases in public sittings of law 
courts, produced a real revolution in the rules prevailing up to 
date in Austrian laws of civil procedure. 

Contrary to the rules of criminal law, trying and pleading 
were confined to written pleas and answers of counsels. The 
court gave the decision and opinion in secret sitting, and in the 
absence of the parties and lawyers. 

For the future practice eloquence will be no less necessary 
to lawyers in civil cases than in criminal suits. A lot of old 
attorneys, accustomed to work at home solely with pen and 
ink, will doubtless disappear and give way to younger mem- 
bers of the bar, able to prove presence of mind and entire 
knowledge of laws by oral dissertations and arguments. 

At the same time the recent laws of taxes for income and 
business will obtain legal power, increasing the taxes of the 
wealthy population to the benefit of the poorer classes. The 
tendency to yield in some regard to social-democratic claims 
seems indeed to be a general feature of modern law. 

The recent bill of cartells (trusts) is formed upon the basis 
of American trust laws. It is to the credit of the vice-president 
of the Austrian Supreme Court, Dr. Steinbach, to have directed 
the attention of Austrian jurists to the American legislation 
especially concerning the severe provisions prohibiting dan- 
gerous or obnoxious cartells. 

A narrow contact between the lawyers of both countries 
would serve, no doubt, the interests of both of them. The best 
means to accomplish such an international intercourse might 
be the mutual exchange of the leading law journals. 

This report is not the first attempt in that direction. The 
writer published his views on “the extradition case of T. Licco 
Adutt” in the “Juristiche Blatter,” and, by the kindness of the 
Austria-Hungarian Consul of Chicago, in the “Chicago Legal 
News” (1894). : 

I will continue to spread information upon American juris- 
diction and legislation in my native country. 
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THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 


An Extemporaneous Address delivered by Hon. J. H. McConologue 
of Mason City, before the Iowa State Bar Association. 





The sentiment contained in the toast just read, and to 
which I am expected to respond, will not admit of much levity. 

The American people know no king, and no individual in this 
land can lay claim to that title. Every citizen in this country, 
nowever, is a sovereign in himself. The laws that govern the 
people of this land emanate from the body of the people. There 
js but one thing that we do owe allegiance to, and that is the 
jaw. The supremacy and the dignity of the law must be up- 
held. If you strip from the law the majesty that belongs to 
it, then you knock from under this government the very 
foundation upon which it rests. If a disregard for the law in 
its application to the happiness of the American people and 
humanity is allowed to prevail, then we might just as well 
“slose up shop” and let the republic go as the republics of 
old have gone. Now, what is law? You all know the definition 
given by Blackstone. You know how that has been criticised. 
He says it is a rule of civil conduct. This definition has been 
criticised by eminent men as not being a full and complete 
definition of law. It might have been a rule of civil conduct 
then prescribed, not by the people themselves for themselves, 
put by the king for the people. 

Law, we might say, is a rule of individual conduct, public 
and private. That is, law which receives the sanction which 
reason and judicial investigation have given it. When rules of 
conduct, by whomsoever prescribed, has passed through this 
test, then it is law. Of course, none of us wil claim that every 
act of every legislature or every judicial decision will stand 
that test, but the law based upon this theory, which recognizes 
human justice based on natural law, must receive from the 
individual that homage which is necessary to its full and com- 
plete maintenance. Life, liberty and happiness is the trinity 
which we find in the body of our law. Life of the individual. 
What greater thing can he possess than life? And when we 
gay that he is entitled to this great boon, we mean that he is 
entitled to all that the word “life” implies. 

In this connection I wish to make a statement, and I do 
not wish to hold this association responsible for it: I am 
the architect of my own ideas, and I alone am responsible for 
my own utterances. 

I cannot find words in the English language to condemn 
the murderous conduct of the mobs of Ohio and other States, 
that take the law into their own hands and deliberately take 
the lives of helpless beings. (Applause.) I can find no words 
to condemn the proceedings whereby men disregard every law, 
disregard every right of the individual, and undertake to 
execute a fiendish law of their own making. (Applause.) And 
we, as lawyers, must pronounce against such proceedings. (Ap- 
plause.) The conservative people of our land look to us for 
guidance in these matters. The liberty-loving people of our 
land expect it from us, and our condemnation should ring 
throughout this whole land and into the ears of the murderers 
who take the law into their own hands and deprive of their 
lives the helpless—and fiends, perhaps—who have been pro- 
nounced guilty by the courts, and punished under the law of 
the land. These mobs should understand that if they have the 
right to take the law into their own hands on a particular oc- 
casion there is no reason why they cannot take it on every 
occasion. (Applause.) 

Next we come to liberty as applied to the citizen by the 
law. We say that every individual is entitled to liberty; that 
liberty of the individual should be broad enough to give every 
citizen the same privileges and the same rights that every 
other individual enjoys. I have no use for the man who would 
undertake to curtail or deprive any citizen, black or white, of 
= most complete liberty to which he is entitled under our 
aw. 

Happiness is another blessing that comes in and is recog- 
nized by the law. Of course, every individual has his peculiar 
way of enjoying himself; every class and every race has, and 
we, as a people, are wililng to stand to that privilege so long 
as it does not interfere with the happiness of ourselves. 

It is perhaps not out of place for me to say here that there 
isa class of people coming from other countries to our coun- 
try, bringing their customs here, and undertaking to force 
these upon us. They should learn and be made to understand 
that the American people are the ones who should say what 
kind of customs we shall observe. We have a right to expect 
this of them. Do you know that the customs of Europe are 
gaining a foothold in this country? It came as a shock to me 
in a conversation a few days ago with a lecturer, who had 
spent a long time traveling in Europe, when he said that more 
than two hundred millions of dollars are spent annually by the 
Americans over in Europe, learning the ways and habits of the 


old world. I said to him: “Is it not possible that we may 
Americanize Europe?” Said he, “No, but it is possible that 
Europe may Europenize America.” He says they have an 


aristocracy of blood over there, and we have an aristocracy of 
Money over here, and of the two the aristocracy of money is 
More dangerous to the welfare of this country than is the 
aristocracy of blood: but our aristocracy of money is buying 
that rotten, filthy aristocracy of blood, and America will soon 
have both. 

Here in this country we consider the happiness of the in- 
dividual: here we consider the law based upon natural justice, 
the foundation lying deep in natural law, and the American 
People must show by their conduct, habits and customs that 
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this law, in its greatness and majesty, shall prevail, and not 
the customs of other governments or countries. We have but 
to look over our country to see the turbulance that now exists, 
which are the warnings of the age, and which we must heed. 

There is no need of denying the fact that the concentration 
of capital is hostile to the laborer. That money rules the day. 
There is no need of denying these facts, and, while this exists, 
the majesty of the law is attacked, and when the majesty of 
the law is attacked the welfare of this government is threat- 
ened and the perpetuity is endangered. We should look at 
these facts with conservative earnestnss; we, lawyers, who 
have studied the history of other nations, and have learned 
that these influences cannot product independence, and we 
must say, if these influences are not checked, the government 
will not stand. We must support men whom we know will be 
true to the best interests of the common people of this land. 
Any other course less than that in my judgment is unbecom- 
ing the lawyer. 

Another statement I wish to make, and that is this: That 
the danger of our government and country lies not with the 
courts; I say that the courts of this land are as grand and 
noble, and have as grand a set of men over them, as any nation 
ever had. (Applause.) 

It is only the demagogue who would make an attack upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States. (Applause.) You 
cheer thes words, and you do well to cheer them, and I hope 
their echo will go forth over this land, and make the dema- 
gogues understand that the American law-abiding people 
recognize the majesty of the law, and that that majesty will 
be maintained by our courts. 

What a grand country we have, and what a noble people! 
Here from the Celt and Saxon developed the Puritan and 
chevalier, and who now mingle together, and from this union 
we have built up a beautiful national character. 

Shall we, as lawyers, to whom the people look for guidance 
—legally—be derelict in our ditties, and allow this government 
to go as other republics have gone? Let the future answer 
that question. (Loud applause.) 


THE CLIENT. 


B. Frank Eshleman of Lancaster, before the Pennsylvania State 
Bar Association. 

Gentlemen of the Bar Association of Pennsylvania: Some 
one has prophesied, and with how much truth we may know 
later, that when Gabriel blows his trumpet some lawyer, after 
the habit of our profession, will rise in his place and move for 
a continuance of the cause. I would like to make that motion 
now, for I feel greatly disconcerted in introducing “The Client” 
into this brilliant and distinguished presence at this late hour. 
Always modest and bashful, it is very embarrassing to him, to 
bring him in now at the end of a banquet, of whose meats and 
sweets he has not partaken. Nor is it absolutely clear to my 
mind that it is good discretion to let him look upon this aggre- 
gation of Pennsylvania lawyers at this stage of this most de- 
lightful banquet. For he knows that Pennsylvania is a great 
State, whose domain is imperial, whose borders encompass a 
vast territory, that she has produced accomplished and mag- 
nificent men, who have been the leaders of thought and action 
in the councils of the nation, upon the field and on the seas, 
and when he comes into this assemblage of lawyers he should 
be overawed by the dignity of the bench and the bar, for he 
knows the intellectual and moral power of both. He must 
not be shaken in his faith. He must not learn too many pro- 
fessional secrets. We have a population of 75,000,000 in the 
United States and only 75,000 lawyer, and in this great State— 
one of the original thirteen and the keystone of the arch—we 
have a poplation of 6,000,000 and there are but 6,000 lawyers. 
Who is the client? The whole world outside of yourselves who 
are elected, selected and set apart for the practice of the pro- 
fession. There are therefore legions of clients and a mar- 
velous diversity in the classification that can be made. We 
have the rich and the poor, the virtuous and the vicious, the 
liberal and the illiberal, natural and artificial clients, guilty 
and innocent clients, honest and dishonest, stubborn and tract- 
able, foreign and native born, agreeable and disagreeable cli- 
ents, male and female clients and clients. All these have had 
your services, or are now employing them, or will at some 
future time require them. There is no relation upon earth 
between man and man closer or more beautiful than that 
which exists between the client and his legal adviser. It has 
been so from the sunrise of civilization, from the time when 
the honorarium was the lawyer’s compensation down to this 
hour. The client intrusts and confides everything on earth 
that is near and dear to him to his counsel. He commits to 
his keeping his reputation, his domestic peace and happiness; 
he unbosoms the secrets of his ancestors slumbering in the 
tomb; he tells his counsel his joys and successes, his adversi- 
ties and disasters from the cradle to the hour of consultation; 
he confides the hope he cherishes and the fears he laments for 
the future of the brood he is rearing and loving, nay, his lib- 
erty and life he intrusts to our integrity and keeping. And 
why not? The sun never shone upon relation more sacred 
than that of attorney and client. “Fidelity to the court and 
client,’ without proper observance of which no lawyer ever 
succeeded, is your cardinal virtue, your capital, your stock in 
trade. The customer at the merchant’s counter cannot al- 
ways rely upon the salesman’s expressed value of his wares 
and goods. The manufacturer does not always exhibit his in- 
different products in such light that the perception and dis- 
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cernment of the buyer may detect their inferiority; the ma- 
terial man does not always furnish the builder with what the 


contract calls for. The physician practices upon the whims 
and idiosyncracies of the patient by giving him innocent and 
-innocuous medicines when his diagnosis fails to reveal the 
-actual malady, and sometimes even the parson will don “the 
livery of the court of heaven to serve the devil” in and 
practice fraud upon his flock. But while this is all true and 
‘clients will assent to it, it has passed into a proverb and 
‘clients jestingly sometimes and sometimes earnestly will say 
that lawyers are full of sharp practice, tricks, artifice and 
fraud. I am sure that there is no class of men, who, as a 
‘class, maintain such a high degree of integrity. Clients for- 
get that if one lawyer has been tempted and eaten of the 
*forbidden fruit it is unjust to denounce the whole profes- 
sion. As well might they denounce all Christianity and a 
proper reliance upon the Christian faith because hypocrites 
sometimes invade religious organization. 

These who condemn professional men most know the 
least of the censure in the very blindness of ignorance and 
prejudice. It often seems to me that as civilization advances, 
education becomes more general, and intelligence grows 
higher, this tendency to accusation vanishes. We know that 
we are what we are, and have what we have by the support 
of clients. We regard the client as the foundation of our 
fortunes, and he in turn erects his plant upon his counsel’s 
advice, and often the counsel:is the corner stone of the cli- 
ent’s success. He learns that he never had too much good 
advice and we know, no matter how many we have, that we 
never had enough of good clients. 


It would seem a very paradox to say that writers upon 
professional ethics, whose essays are lasting proofs of their 
devotion and love for the profession they have adorned, may 
to some extent be responsible for criticism of the practitioner. 
They placed the standard of the duties of lawyers to their 
clients upon so high a plane that the work of the lawyer in 
this modern civilization must almost cease, lest he violate the 
spirit or letter of the theorist. Conditions change. Good 
morals and etiquette do not. Time was when the client sim- 
ply promoted the honor of his counsel; relieved him of the bur- 
dens of the commonwealth, paid his fines and contributed to 
the portioning of his daughters as compensation. It is not 
so to-day. The first man in his community besought to 
contribute to charity, expenses of political campaigns or pub- 
lic improvement of any kind is the lawyer. He must be re- 
warded by fees for his labor. Writers forbid contingent fees 
as injurious to the morals of the profession. I do not believe 
that the giving or receiving of contingent fees necessarily mil- 
itates with that “fidelity to the court and client” which we 
all inculcate. In these days of innovation upon old custom, in- 
ventions and amplitude of machinery dangerous to manipulate 
and furnishing easy means of slicing fingers and amputating 
arms and legs, one-half the victims are destitute and to refuse 
to act upon a percentage of the amount recovered would be a 
practical denial of the use of the courts and the obtaining of 
justice. The pedestrian has given way to the trolley car as a 
swifter and easier system of locomotion, and the bicycle has 
supplanted the livery stable, and all these new instrumentali- 
ties for wounding and destruction have multiplied the number 
of actions demanding compensation for negligence. 


For my part, I do not believe that contingent fees or con- 
tracts with clients are necessarily infringements upon the 
due and proper relations with the clients, and under them 


neither fairness, candor, honesty nor integrity need never 
suffer. 


Let the moving purpose of our lives be devotion to the 
client’s best interests, and that will be a constant observance 
of the purity and honor of the profession. Let us paraphrase 
Cicero where he says “Pro clientifus saepe, pro lege semper’ 
and say for the law sometimes, for the client always. 
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Response by Hon. Stanley Woodward of Wilkesbarre at the 
banquet of the Pennsylvania State Bar Association: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies of the Association and Gentle- 
men: It is said that the first and great element of success 
in an orator is to be in entire communion and sympathy with 
his audience, and that his audience should be in the same 
condition toward him. If I fail in all other respects, I feel 
certain I shall fill the bill in this. I am called upon at short 
notice, in the lamented absence of the orator assigned to this 
toast, to respond to it, and I will tell you a little story about 
something that happened up in our county which will prob- 
ably explain the situation better than anything else I can say. 
A few months ago I was presiding at the Criminal Court. 
When the case of the Commonwealth against Murphy was 
called a stout Irish woman, named Mrs. Muldoon, came for- 
ward and took her place in the witness-box and the prosecutor 
said: “Now, Mrs. Muldoon, go on and tell your story about 
your difficulty with Mrs. Murphy.” And she said: “I will do 
it. Mrs. Murphy and me had a common clothesline where 
we hung out our wash every Monday, and on this Monday the 
wash was too big for the line and we had a fight; we have 
always been fighting; we lived fiorninst one another in the old 
country and my children and hers were always fighting in 
the old country, in the County Killarney, and my children, 
being the youngest and smallest, were always the under dog.”’ 
By this time the prosecuting attorney says: “Now, Mrs. Mul- 
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doon, we do not care about your fights in the old country; com, 
down to your fight in this.” She says: “I am acomin, > 
starting in again over the same old story, with some variation 
I was sitting about on a line with witness-box, and finally { 
said: ‘Madam,’’—and she looked toward me—“our time jg 
very valuable; we do not care about your difficulties in Ire. 
land; we want to hear about this fight with regard to the 
clothesline that you had with your neighbor, Mrs. Murphy.” 
She looked at me a moment, and she says: “And who are you?” 
(Applause.) ; 


I should not be at all surprised if, after reading the regular 
toasts as printed and the name of the gentleman from Ohio 


on the programme as responding to it, you should inquire: 
“Who are you?” 


Every man who makes a speech ought to have a little 
notice. He ought to have a little warning. I have had very 
short notice and very untimely warning. But the few mo. 
ments of warning I have had have made me very miserable, 
(Applause.) In that respect I feel myself superior to the dig. 
tinguished orators who have preceded me, who have been mis. 
erable for some four weeks. (Applause.) 

Every man, I say, should have a little notice and a little prep- 
aration—a chance to prepare himself. You probably have heard 
the story of the Irishman who was out of work, and finally con- 
cluded to offer himself as a diver to a company who were try- 
ing to raise a wreck from the bottom of the sea. They asked 
him if he understood diving, and ‘he said, oh, yes; he under- 
stood diving. So they dressed him up in a suit of armor and 
sent him down with a pickaxe to the bottom of the ocean to 
raise the wreck. They told him about the alarm rope, which 
he had to hold in his hand to give the alarm if anything was 
wrong. He had not been down more than two or three min- 
utes before the alarm was given. He was hauled up and 
seemed to be all right. They took off his armor and said: 
“Well, Pat, what is the matter?’ “Do you suppose,” says he, 
“I am going to work when I have no chance to spit on my 
hands?” (Laughter and applause.) 

The sentiment to which the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio was to respond is “The American Bar;"’ and I shall, like 
the Western orator, dwell briefly upon the facts of this case, 
allude briefly to the law and hasten forward to my peroration. 
But I would say, after a hasty consideration of this sentiment, 
that this is one point that might be made, I think, by any 
American lawyer in considering the subject of the American 
bar, and that is that the American bar is to be judged by its 
rank and file, and not by its grand masters. If you go intoa 
forest to decide upon the value of the property which the for- 
est covers you do not settle the question by considering the 
money values of the grand trees which tower above the rest. 
The question is, What is the average? What is the average? 
I think it fair to say in regard to the American bar that the 
average is good, and that the test of the quality of the Amer- 
ican bar is to be sought, not in the grand records of our grand- 
est men, but in the everyday and commonplace records of our 
common, hard-working lawyers. 

As to the characteristics of the American bar, I would 
say, in the first place, what I believe you will agree to, that the 
true American lawyer is a gentleman; that is, he fulfills the 
best definition of a gentleman—he has a correct apprehension 
of the feelings and the rights of other people. This 1 believe 
to be the essential distinction between men who are gentle- 
men and men who are not. Now, while there are some mem- 
bers of the American bar who do not come up to this standard, 
I still maintain that the American bar, as such, is composed 
of gentlemen. This is the first characteristic. 


And I say, in the second place, that the American bar is 
composed of men who are fair-minded, of men who know that 
there are two sides at least to most questions, and that there 
is always somebody on the other side. (Applause.) And this 
gives rise to the impression that lawyers sometimes vacillate 
and do not seem to be determinate men, that they are too con- 
servative, etc.; but that comes, ladies and gentlemen, from this 
fact, that the lawyer is a man who looks at both sides and 
considers fairly the subject at issue. 

You remember, perhaps, the story of another Irishman— 
because all stories with good laughs are of Irishmen—who 
wanted work. He came to a farmer to hire himself out, and 
the farmer says: “What can you do, Pat?” “I can do any- 
thing.” “Can you milk?” “Oh, yes; I can milk.” Well, the 
gentleman had some doubts about that, so he said: “On which 
side of a cow do you sit when you milk?” “Well,” he says, 
“now you have got me: the last cow I milked was a kicker, and 
much of the time I was on both sides of her.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 

The third point: The American lawyer is an honest man. 

(A Voice: “That is right.’’) 

The stage lawyer is a caricature and a falsehood. I havé 
never seen but one play, and I cannot remember the name of 
that (laughter), in which the lawyer was not a pettifogger and 
a rascal. But in everyday experience and practice no class 
of men are so trusted and are so faithful to the trust reposed 
in them as the American lawyer. (Applause.) It is a com- 
mon phrase in regard to an honest man that his word is a8 
good as his bond. In regard to the American lawyer, I would 
say that his word is generally a great deal better than his 
bond. (Applause.) But the popular apprehension of the law- 
yer is illustrated by the story of the other, the third Irishman, 
who is described as standing in a cemetery, reading an in- 
scription on a monument. A stranger approaches and says: 
“My friend, what is the matter? What are you looking at: 
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“] am looking at the inscription.” And the stranger says: 
“well, what is it?” And Pat replies: “Why, it says: ‘Here 
jies buried a lawyer and an honest man;’ and I was wondering 
why they put two of them in the same grave.” (Applause and 
jaughter.) 


Fourth point. The American lawyer is an all-around man. 
That he can stand a great many rounds at a banquet we all 
know. But there is nothing in the world that the American 
lawyer ought not to know, and there are very few things that 
he does not profess to know. An American lawyer in these 
days ought to understand electricity, steam, physics, medicine, 
microbes, and everything going. 

(A Voice: “Surveying?” 


Surveying? Yes, sir. And at the same time he ought to 
illustrate, to a certain extent, the popular apprehension of the 
lawyer presented by the old picture, where the plaintiff holds 
the horns of the cow and the defendant the tail, and the lawyer 
does the milking. (Applause.) 

But no consideration of this subject—I am going to be very 
brief—would be complete which did not embrace woman. (Ap- 
plause.) 


All orthodox people, as we all are, accept in a general way 
the description of the fall of man contained in Holy Writ. But 
for many ages it was supposed that, because woman was taken 
from the side of man, she was, therefore, a mere side issue. 
(Applause.) The nineteenth century has witnessed the en- 
tire destruction of that theory and that view of the subject 
and I am glad that it is so. There have been three stages in 
the history of woman viewed from that point that a lawyer 
would take, the punctum stans of a lawyer: First, she was a 
slave. Well, we have got pretty near over that. (Applause.) 
Then she was a goddess—a mythical goddess. Ceres with her 
sheaf, Diana with her bow, Venus arising from the foam of 
the sea, were the types of women at a certain stage of human 
history. We have got out of that, too. (Applause and laugh- 
ter.) Woman is no longer a slave; she is no longer a myth; but 
to us lawyers, especially, she has become a companion, an ad- 
viser and a friend. (Applause.) Formerly our superior, she 
is now our equal. (Applause.) The ladies—God bless them! 
—I propose their health; and I have nothing more to say on 
this sentiment. I have said as little as possible on it, and I 
thank you for your attention. (Applause.) ; 








THE END OF THE LAW. 


Address of Robert E. Hamill of Springfield, before the Illinois State 
Bar Association, July, 1897. 


As I look into the faces of this company of gentlemen who 
have through many years pursued the law, I can almost read 
the history of its hardships, its sacrifices and its triumphs. 


Icome to speak of no new subject. I only stop to ask: ‘ 
does it all mean? What is the grand and of the law? What 
good has been or will be accomplished by these unnumbered 
volumes which have been written, and by that greater volume 
which never has been written? Why these unsearchable rec- 
ords and this constantly increasing paraphernalia of the law 
and to what end have the lives and energies of men of tower- 
ing intellect, great heart and God-given genius been devoted? 

I ask you to think of the past—to go back for a moment 
over the old contests which led up to your present estate— 
to recall the legal giants whose works have shed lustre upon 
the law and illumined your minds—to weave into picture the 
events and associations of your own professional career, and 
then answer me: What is the end of the law? 

At first you hesitate—you think of the individual motives 
of men—the view seems an irregular, barren coast, with here 
and there the remnant of a wreck. Yonder the rocks, immov- 
able, rough, unapprochable—here the low marsh—the swamp 
—there the sand stretches away. It is the darkness of night 
and the indescribable storm envelops you. But over it all 
comes the inspiring dawn. The sea is still again. The white 
caps dance upon the blue. The rising sun has awakened and 
Blorified the scene. 

A lawyer; and in the use of this term let it be under- 
stood in the higher sense—one who possesses a soul that loves 
the law; one who has caught a glimpse of the eternal fitness 
of things; one who comprehends the mission of his profession; 
one who appreciates the order and symmetrical beauty of na- 
ture and has communed with that same Invisible Being who, 
by His perfect laws, renews the face of the earth and regen- 
erates and inspires the spirits of men—such a lawyers answers 
instantly, involuntarily, as the expression of a sublime pur- 
pose: Yes; the end is the administration of justice among men. 

We look out upon the mountains in the distance. The 
ethereal blue overhangs them.. The spirit of the mists en- 
shrouds them—the angular nakedness of their uplifted forms 
is veiled in silken folds of a visible, yet indescribable, covering 
of beauty. We turn away with a new conception of crea- 
tion. So. too, we look out upon the mountains of the law. 
Above and beyond we see the blue field of promise; and over- 
shadowing it as a drapery which conceals all defects, all un- 
sightliness, all error, we behold the visible, yet intangible, man- 
tle of eternal justice. We turn away with a new conception of 
the law. Its real sources are as the waters—out of nature— 


and its purpose to wash and adorn man and to cool his fitful 
fevers into repose. 





We come, then, to think of the agencies of the administra- 
tion of justice. We get away from the poetic to the practical. 
At once to the mind of the lawyer comes the suggestion that 
agencies are legislative, executive, judicial, to which may be 
added the great throng “bringing up the rear of this bright 
host’’—the common lawyers. 


Legislative: Thank God there have been and still are men 
in our legislative bodies whose noble souls would burst for 
their country—men whose instincts of honor and patriotism 
are aroused and whose voices are continually raised in behalf 
of the right. But such men cut small figure in these latter 
days in our legislative halls, and their voices are silenced by 
the uproar of the mob; the breath of the crowd has withered 
them, they no longer flourish. That crawling, sickly thing, the 
modern politician, who determines his course by the same 
process as a hound, smelling the ground, predominates. 


Candor compels the confession that the agency of the 
legislative is, and threatens to continue to a great extent, impo- 
tent in the administration of justice. 


Executive: But little need be said of the executive. I 
cannot, however, refrain from thanking God that we can oc- 
ecasionally feel that sense of security which arises from the 
knowledge that there is &At the helm a big man, physically 
and mentally; one who is not afraid of the devil or any of his 
assistants, and who, although he may be troubled with what 
politicians term “ingratitude,” yet patiently, persistentiy and 
patriotically does his duty—an executive per se. 


Judicial: The office of judge is at once the most delicate, 
dificult and responsible that can be imposed upon men, and 
yet, singular enough, the judiciary have reflected more credit 
upon themselves, have brought greater honor and contributed 
more to the establishment and perpetuity of free govern- 
ments than the combined agencies and efforts otherwise em- 
ployed for the building up of the races of men. Their de- 
cisions have quelled and quieted the brutal instincts of men. 
sheltered the poor from the ruthless, protected the weak and 
dealt even-handed justice to the strong: gave to the great their 
own, but in the giving took not one farthing from the small or 
weak that they might call their own. All this because they 
wear the ermine and would surrender their official robes un- 
tarnished. There is something in the mere selection of a 
man to settle a contest in which he is not interested which 
seems to invest him with a spirit of fairness and a desire, born 
of the innate forces of nature, to decide rightly. This char- 
acteristic of man is noticeable even in his lowly estate, within 
the tents of ignorance and brutality. Marvelously beautiful, 
approaching almost to the divine, does this inclination in the 
human heart become when it is combined with a cultivated 
mind and an enlightened conscience. Here we find the com- 
bination in man capable of extracting from nature her secrets 
of truth and justice. The product may be colored with the 
peculiarities of the man. for there are in nature certain foun- 
tains of justice from which all law, all order. is drawn—iipned 
up. Justice administered through men may be tainted, like the 
waters from beneath in their percolations through soils and 
minerals. but the fountains are pure and abundant. and as the 
thirsty are refreshed by water, so are the children of men—rich, 
noor, all—satisfied with the dispensations of justice from the 
deepened well. 

It is a source of infinite pleasure to the lawyer and to the 
people to know that there have been and continue upon the 
hench so many who measure up to the standard pointed out 
by Lord Bacon: 

“A popular judge is a deformed thing. and plaudits are 
fitter for players than magistrates. Do good to the people, 
love them and give them justice: but let it be as the Psalm 
eaith. ‘Nihil inde expectantes,’ looking for nothing—neither 
praise nor profit.” 

When I remember the judiciary I have not only hope, but 
the utmost confidence. in the administration of justice. I 
hear much complaint of unjust laws, of needed reforms, of sim- 
plification of the law, of railing against variances and the appli- 
eation of technical principles. but I rememberthat here is where 
all these things are remedied; where the unjust laws are tem- 
pered by interpretation and the technical doctrines are dug 
up and applied to defeat some unjust end, and where there 
is a growing tendency to try the scales of justice and ascertain 
what should be done, and then apply with fine sense of dis- 
crimination those established principles of the law, the flower 
of its reason, broad or technical. as the occasion requires, to 
mete out the ends of justice in the particular case. 

Every lawyer, in the true sense, appreciates and applauds 
the effort of the judiciary to do justice completly, without 
fear or favor. 

And now there comes before me a great company of law- 
yers, some of them noble old gentlemen who have marked out 
the paths for the profession; pioneers in digging out the foun- 
dations of the law; men of one book and masters of the law 
and human nature, stern, unbending in their determination 
to bring about the right; quaint, old-fashioned, genial gentle- 
men, who never shirked in time of battle, and yet whose very 
presence is the perfume of peace. With them I see the 
younger members of the profession—keen, shrewd, bubbling 
over with ambition, filled to fullness with ideas of reform, of 
chang, and withal strong men, pushing to the front. 

I look into their faces and I see the image of the Maker, 
and I see the evidences of the same noble purpose, and I con- 
clude: Justice is eternal and will prevail. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION RENDERED BY A 
GERMAN COURT. 





Quite an interesting, and certainly a very important, de- 
cision was recently handed down by the Court of Appeals 
(Ober-Landesgreicht) at Munich, the capital of the Kingdom 
of Bavaria, according to a report in the “Juristen Zeitung,” 
published at Berlin. 

A young woman had been tried by a subordinate court for 
the criminal offense of having killed her child immediately af- 
ter she had been delivered of it. No witness could be 
brought against the mother, and the indictment rested solely 
on the confession of the accused that after the child was born 
she had covered it with blankets and pillows, until she thought 
that the child was dead. In the course of the trial two physi- 
cians who were acting as ex officio experts for the Court de- 
clared that the obduction of the little corps had proved to 
them beyond reasonable doubt that the child was still-born, 
and the acts of the mother in covering it up could have had 
no effect whatever upon the little one. 

After the testimony of the experts was given, the State’s 
Attorney changed the indictment and asked for the convic- 
tion of the defendant on the charge of criminal attempt of 
child murder. 

Basing the decision on the testimony of the experts the 
lower court, however, acquitted the defendant. Against this 
decision the State’s Attorney took an appeal to the higher 
court, and the latter court decided, conforming with the theory 
of the State’s Attorney, that the lower court erred in its de- 
cision and declared the defendant guilty of an attempt of 
child murder, for the following reasons: To make an attempt 
of a criminal deed punishable under the laws of the State, the 
conception of the perpetrator and his will to do the certain 
thing are ample, sufficient, and constitute in itself the punish- 
able crime, whether it was possible for the perpetrator of 
the deed to carry out his plan or not. While in the case in 
question it was physically impossible for the mother to kill 
the child which was born dead, the intention and the acts of 
the mother, who did not know then that the child was not 
alive, were of such a character that they constitute clearly a 
criminal intention, which must be punished under the laws of 
the State as an attempt of child-murder. 

The dicision quoted above has caused a sensation among 
the lawyers and judges of Germany, as well as of other coun- 
tries. D MAX ADLER. 

Omaha, Neb. 








DECISIONS OF COURTS OF LAST RESORT. 


A photograph of the scene of an accident is held, in Dede- 
richs v. Salt Lake City R. Co. (Utah), 35 L. R. A. 802, to be 
admissible in evidence to aid the understanding of the facts. 


The right of a tenant for life to operate for oil or gas, or 
to make an oil or gas lease, is denied in Marshall v. Mellon 
(Pa.), 35 L. R. A. 816, except where operations for oil or gas 
have been commenced before the life estate accrues. 


A corporate seal on a note which is negotiable in form is 
held, in Chase National Bank v. Faurot (N. Y.), 35 L. R. A. 
605, not to destroy the negotiability of the instrument. A note 
to the case reviews the previous authorities on the effect of a 
seal of negotiability. 


The addition of the word “trustee” to the name of the 
payee of a note is held, in Fox v. Citizens’ Bank & T. Co. 
(Tenn.), 35 L. R. A. 678, not to destroy its negotiability. The 
other authorities on this question are reviewed in the annota- 
tion to the case. 


The holder of a note who takes it entirely on the security 
of a policy of life insurance, although it is technically delivered 
prior to maturity, is held, in Hays v. Lapeyre (La.), 35 L. R. A. 
647, to be entitled to hold the note only for the amount advanced 
upon it, with interest. The annotation to this case considers 
the negotiability of a note payable out of a particular fund. 


The indorsement by the maker of a note which is payable 
to his own order is held, in Ewan v. Brooks-Waterfield Co. 
(Ohio), 35 L. R. A. 786, not to be an indorser in the legal sense 
of the term, but only a maker, and the note is held to be in 
legal effect payable to the holder or bearer. In such a case an 
indorsement in blank by another party before the note is leliv- 
ered is held to make the latter a prima facie surety of the 
maker. 











NOTES OF CASES. 


A Disinherited Heir a Necessary Party.—By his will Chris- 
topher Huss gave the income of his property, real and personal, 
to his wife for life, or as long as she remained unmarried, and 
upon her death “without having again married, that then my 
real and personal estate shall be equally divided, share and 
share alike, between my wife’s children and my children then 
living or their heirs.” In another clause of the will 
the testator said his daughter Elizabeth “shall not be 
entitled to anything whatsoever.” In an action brought by 
Amelia Schwencke against Louise Hafner and others for the 
partition of the testator’s real property, it was adjudged that 
certain persons not parties to the action had no interest in the 
premises. The Second Appellate Division of New York directed 
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a@ reversal, mainly upon the ground that there was a fatal 
defect of parties, in that Elizabeth Welch, the disinheriteq 
daughter, was not joined as defendant. The court holds that 
where a child is disinherited by the will of its parent, but the 
share which it might have taken in the parent’s estate was not 
otherwise devised, it was entitled to take in the event of intes- 
tacy, and was consequently a necessary party to an action 
brought to partition land of which the testator died seized, 





Waiver of Tender of Goods.—A judgment rendered upon 
the trial in Orange County in favor of Thomas J. Bonnell in 
a suit against him by Charles H. Duryea for damages for 
breach of a contract for the sale and delivery of flour, has been 
reversed by the Second Appellate Division (N. Y.), which held 
by Justice Hatch, that where orders are taken by a firm, the 
agents for a flour mill, to be filled from time to time as the 
goods are required by the party ordering them, no specific time 
for delivery being stated, they constitute a valid contract of 
sale, and when the firm is at all times in a position to order 


out from the mill goods sufficient to fill the orders, put 
the vendee refuses to authorize the delivery of 
the entire amount of the orders, although request. 


ed to do sob y the firm, such refusal of the vendee to 
receive the goods excuses a tender, even though there be no 
express waiver thereof. The fact that the firm was not actually 
in possession of the flour was held not to constitute a defense 
to an action to recover for the failure of the vendee to accept 
it, where it appeared that, at the time when the vendee should 
have taken the flour, the firm was able and ready to deliver it, 





The question is becoming of some practical importance 
whether an indorser of a promissory note, whom it is sought 
to charge with notice of its dishonor, may be bound by such 
notice conveyed to him over a telephone. 

This question arose in the case of Thompson v. Appleby, 
Court of Appeals of Kansas S. D., May 14, 1897, and the court 
expressed the following general views: 

“Following comparatively recent decisions of the highest 
courts in several States, and on principle, we should not hesi- 
tate to hold that business communications or notices over 
the telephone are as binding as if the telegraph or mails 
were used, and that ordinarily a prima facie case can be 
made out, notwithstanding there is no proof that the one 
sending the notice or relying upon it in the action, knew 
the person receiving and answering the message was the iden- 
tical person for whom it was intended, provided it be shown 
that both telephones were connected with the central telephone 
office, and that the proper number was called for, connection 
made and response received upon its being called. (Citing, Reed 
v. Railway Co., 72 Iowa, 166; Railway Co. v. Heidenheimer, 
(Tex. Sup.) 17 S. W. 608; Walfe v. Railway Co., (Mo. Sup.) ll 
S. W. 49.) 

“The cases clearly declare that the use of this modern 
means of communication is to be recognized and welcomed 
by the courts, as well as by the business interests of the cities. 
But the doctrine of these cases cannot be applied in any 
general way. The facts of each case cannot be applied in any 
general way. To make an indorser of a promissory note liable, 
notice of its dishonor must be given to the indorser. When 
the notice is verbal, the general rule, and the only safe rule, 
seems to be that the holder of the note or his agent shall 
communicate in spoken words to the indorser the fact that the 
note is dishonored. If the holder relies upon notice by tele- 
phone, he must show it was communicated to the indorser.” 

In the case before the court, wherein it was sought to 
charge the indorser of a promissory note, the witness charged 
with the duty of giving notice testified that he telephoned 
to the indorser’s office, and that either the indorser, or the 
latter’s bookkeeper answered, he didn’t know which; but which- 
ever of the two it was he notified them of the fact. On fur- 
ther questioning the witness answered that he did not recol- 
lect “whether it was either of their voices.” 

The court held that there was no competent evidence tend- 
ing to prove that notice of the dishonor of the note was actually 
given the indorser personally; and a notice by mail was also 
declared insufficient to charge him, the indorser living in the 
same town with the holder of the note. Following is the of- 
ficial syllabus of its decision, prepared by the court, which 
shows clearly what is decided in the case at hand: 

“1. While a witness may ordinarily testify to a conversa- 
tion had by him through a telephone with a person, though 
he is not able to identify the voice of the person responding, 
yet where it is sought to charge an indorser of a promissory 
note with liability by a notice of dishonor thus communicated, 
it must clearly appear that the person responding was the 
indorser himself; and where the only evidence of the giving 
of-such notice was the testimony of a witness that he called 
up the office of the indorser and did not know whether or 
not it was the indorser of his bookkeeper, or either of them, 
that responded, it is not error to sustain a demurrer to this 
testimony, as furnishing no evidence that notice of dishonor 
was given. 

“2. Where the indorser of a promissory note resides in the 
same city or town with the party who is to give the notice of 
dishonor of the note, the rule is that the notice must be 
given to the indorser personally, or by leaving it at his 
domicile or place of business; and a notice of protest which 
was sent by mail by the notary public who protested the note, 
furnishes no evidence as to such personal service.” 
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THE STUDENT'S QUIZ BOOKS. 


Designed for the use of students of law, whether studying in an office or in a law school. 
They place in the hands of students the work actually required in the chief branches of law. 
They arrange in a systematic order the questions, with their answers, required for admission to the bar of any State, and by any 


law Schoo] in the United States. 


They give the student, in small space, the fundamental parts of the classics and chief text books of the law indicated below, in the 


shape most useful to him. 

No. I. Buackstong (COOLEY). 

“ . Contract (ANSON). 

. Common LAW PLEADING AND PRACTICE ( BLACKSTONE, CHITTY AND 
STEPHEN ). 

7. Equrry PLEADING AND PrRacticg ( DANIELLs, Story, TYLER's MirT- 
FORD ). 

. A@Ency (MECHEM). 


No. PARTNERSHIP (BATES, LIXDLEY, PARSONS). 
“ PERSONAL PROPERTY (BENJAMIN, SCHOULER). 
BAILMENTS AND CARRIERS (EDWARDS, HUTCHINSON, SCHOULER.- 
Story). 
IX. Torts (Cooury). 
X. Domestic RELaTioxs (BROWNF., SCHOULER) 


Vi. 
VII. 
Viti. 


Price, paper, 50 cents per number, sent postpaid on receipt of amount with order. 
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ABATEMENT AND REVIVAL. 

A plea to the jurisdiction in quo warranto is bad, unless plead- 
ed | een State ex rel, Crow v. Vallins, (Mo.) 41S. 
Ww. 

A general power in a will to sell real estate, does not make the 
administrator a necessary party on revival of action against 
decedent. Estes r. Nell, (Mo.) 41 8. W. 940. 

ACCORD AND SATISFACTION. 

Mere giving of the debtors check payable at a future date for 
amount of composition, does not discharge him from liabili- 
ty for the debt, unless they are paid. Forest v. Davis, 20 
Mise. 1, 44 N. Y. Supp. (78 St. Rep.) 907. 

ADVERSE POSSESSION. 

Until a patent has issued for public land which has been 
entered, possession of a third person cannot he adverse to 
to the entryman. Stephens v. Moore, (Ala.) 22 So. 542. 

One cann»t prove title by possession by recitals in the deed of 

_. b's grantors. Hudgins v. Simons, (Va.) 27 So 606 

Where, by mistake, a line fence is improperly placed, limita- 
tions will not run ontil some claim «f ownersh p and notice 
thereof is brought to the owner of the legal title. Rasdell 
v. Shumway, (Kan. App.) 49 Pac. 631. 

Possession of heirs may be tacked to that of their ancstor to 
roa ee possession. Burnett v. Crawford, (8S. C.) 27 

APPEAL AND ERROR. 

An order refusing to grant a new trial, is not final judgment 
from which an appeal will lie. White v. Pease, (Utah.) 49 
Pac. 416. 

The appellate term cannot review an order denying a motion 
for a new tril. Jennings r. Koswmak, (N. Y.) 20 Misc. 300; 
45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. Rep.) 802. 

Pub. Acts 1895, C. 100, providing for statements by stenogra. 
phers of the evidence, does not give the supreme court 
power to retry questions of facts. Thresher v. Dyer, (Cunn.) 
37 Atl. 979. 

A misstatement of the amount of demand in affidavit does not 
invalidate the process if the mistake relates to an actual 
subsisting debt, and there is no intent to acquire a lien for 





a larger sum than justly due. Brownald v. Passe, (Ala.) 22 
So. 662 


Failu'e of consideration may be pleaded for the first time on 
appeal from a justice. McDonald v. Young, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 41 S. W. 885. 

An order of the chancellor, on appesl for the determination of 
the receiver of an insolvent corporation, is finsl. Ellison 
v. Grau, (N. J. Err. and App.) 37 Atl. 1018. 

In a motion for a nunc pro tanc — the minutes on the 
courts docket and the testimony of the presiding judge are: 
controlling. Shockey v. Akey, (Kan. App.) 49 Pac. 694. 


ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 

Preferences a part of a general assignment will not nece-s rily 
ak its validity. Sturtevant v. Sarbach, (Kan. Supp.) 49 

ac. 522. 

A general assignee of a corporation, not a party to proceedings 
in which © secsiver on appointed, cannot be ordered to 
surrender the assets to the receiver. Matter of Muehlfeld, 
(N. Y.) 16 App. Div. 401; 45 N. Y. Sapp. (79 St. Rep.) 16. 

Where insolvent debtor conveys prope ty in fraud of creditors, 
the insolvency act of 1889, converts the propsrty into a 
trust estate for creditors, «nd court of equity has jarisdic- 
ay Early Times Distillery Co. v. Zeiger, (N. M.) 49 Pac. 


That construction will be given, when two different construc- 
tions are possible, which sustains and does not discharge 
the instrument. Pearson v. Eggert, 15 App. Div. 125; 

N. Y. Sapp. (78 Rep.) 330. 
ATTACHMENT. 

An attachment is justified against one mortgaging his property 

= —_ creditors. Joseph Bowling Co: v. Calvin, (La.) 22 
0. 374. 

Where an insolvent confesses judgment to certain creditors, 
and denies judgment to others, it constitutes a mortgage 
entitling a creditor to an attachment. Same case. 

An attachment may be levied upon the value of w: rk done by a 
contractor, althorgh the architect has not certified to it. 
Edison Electric Iliuminating Co. v. Guastarino Fire Proof 
Construction Co. (N. Y.) 16 App. Div. 350; 44 N. Y. Supp. 
(78 St. Rep.) 1026. 

An attachment creates a lien on the property from the time of 
the service «f the order of attachment. R. T. Davis Mill 
Co. v. Bangs, (Kan. App.) 49 Pac. 628. Berk 

Where part of debt is due and not due, attachment will 
not be quashed. Hubbard v. Haley, (Wis.) 71 N. W. 1036. 

An atta: hment cannot issue against the president of a joint 
stock associa’ ion located in France. ertz v. Fenouillet, 13 
App. Div. 222; 43 N. Y. Supp. (77 St. Rep.) 217. 

BAIL. 


One released on bail cannot, after conviction and sentence, on 
reversal of judgment, be released by virtue of the fora: r 
bail bond. Zz parte Williams, (Ala ) 22 So. 446. 
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BANKS AND BANKING. 


Where a subscriber for stock in a national bank transfers it to 
his wif-, she is subject to stockholders liability. Kerr v. 
Urie, (Md.) 37 Atl. 789. 

A bank has not a lien on the deposit cf a customer for his:ma- 
tured debt, though h« be insolvent. Homer v. Bank of Com- 
merce, (Mo.) 41 S. W. 790. 

Donee of bank stocks is entitled to and may compel a transfee 
on the books, on presentatiou of the certificates and deed 
of gift Thompson vr. Hudgins, (Ala.) 22 So. 632. 

Money deposited in one bavk to another account, with direc- 

tions to the latter to pay the amoent thereof by telegram 

to a third bank, is a spec fic deposit, which may be re- 

covered in full, as against general creditors. Montague v. 

Pacific Bank, (81 Fed.) 602. 

BOND. 
A bond is executed on its delivery, and not at the time it is 

signed. Forst v. Leonard, (Ala.) 22 So. 481. 
Sureties on probate judge’s bond held not liable for judge’s fail- 
ure to acc-unt for ward’s funds intrusted to him by guar- 
dian. Tallmon v. Drake, (Ala 22 So. 485. 
CARRIERS. 


Where one in charge of live stock walked on > of the cars, 
and as a result was injured, held, that he could not recuver. 
Nelson v. Southern Pac. Co., (Utah) 49 Pac. 644. 
A valid contract may be made exempting a common carrier 
free from negligeuce from liability for loss by fire. Schaller 
t. Chicago § N. W. Ry. Co., (Wis.) 71 N. W. 1042. 
CERTIORARI. 


Where the case presented is one appealab!e, the writ will not be 
gianted. State v. Rost, (La.) 22 So. 421. 
CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


The lien is not released by breach of an independent agreement 
with relation to the same subject matter. Bank of Wood- 
land v. Duncan, (Cal.) 49 Pac. 414. 

Mortgage «xpressly stipulating that mortgagor should remain in 
possession of » and ‘‘in the full and free use and en- 
joyment of the s«me,” held void. Luts v. Kinney, (Nev.) 
49 Pac. 4538. 

A ciattel mortgage made in Missouri by a resident to a citizen 
of Kansas, on property in Kansas, is governed by its laws. 
Mackey v. Pettyjohn, (Kan. App.) 49 Pac. 636. 

A creditor paying amount of chattel mortgage _— by debtor 
under Rev. St., Sec. 3389, it discharges the lien, thereof. 
Baumgartner v. Valimer, (Idao) 49 Pac. 729. 


A chattel mortgage not filed is void 'o the creditors. Stevens v. 
Meriden Britannia Co., 13 App. Div. 268; 43 N. Y. Supp. (77 
St. Rep.) 226. 
CORPORATIONS. 


The purchase of its own stock by a corporation cancels the 
stock. Belknap r. Adams, (La.) 22 So. 382. 

A non-resident corporation may sue on a contract made in the 
State, though it has not compli+d with Gen. Lawes, C. 253, 
Secs. 396, 41. Garrott Ford Co. v. Vermont Manufacturing 
Co., (R. I.) 37 Atl. 948. 

Foreign corporation selling go..ds in the State through itinerant 
salesmen, held not required to pay francnise fee. M. I. Wil- 
coz Cordage § Supply Co. v. Masher, (Mich.) 72 N. W. 117. 

CRIMINAL LAW. 


Wrere the intent to commit an act, charged, is not an in i- 
ent of the crime, that the act may be committed by mistake 
is no defense. Garver v. Territory, (Okla.) 49 Pac. 470. 

The fact that juryman reported the evidence for a newspaper 
during the trial, held not ground for a newtria. State v. 
Coltrell, (R. I.) 37 Atl. 947. 

It is not neceseary to prove that felony was committed on the 
day charged in the indictment. Shipp v. Commonwealth, 
(Ky.) 41 8. W. 856. 

The age of consent fixed by the statute definiog rape, dues not 
apply to the crime of seduction, but the consent essential 
tu that crime may be given by a female of any age. People 
v. Nelson, (N. Y.) 153; N. Y. 90, 46 N. E. Rep. 1040. 

DAMAGES. . 

In a suit for personal injuries to a wife, where damages were 
sought for humilation from «xposure of !:er person, held 
competent to prove that she w~s reputed a prostitute. 
— § T. C. BR. Co. v. Ritter, (Tex. Civ. App.) 418. W. 
7 


Exclamations of pain some time after accident held admissable 
in evidence. Bothell v. City of Seatile, (Wash.) 49 Pac. 491. 

Fright resulting from a carrier’s negligence, which causes im- 
pairme: t of health, is a recoverable injary. Houston ¢ T. 
C. Ry. Co. v. McKenzie, (Tex. Civ. App.) 8S. W. 831. 

Plaintiff suing for injuries may recover for increase of pain end 
disability resulting from former injury. Schwingechlegl v. 
City of Monroe, (Mich.) 72 N. W. 7. 

DEEDS. 

Where a deed contains two descriptions of the land conveyed, 
the one best expressing the intent of the — will 
govern. Beardsley v. Town of Nashville, (Ark.) 418. W. 853. 
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DIVORCE, 

The requirement that the wife shall reside in the county in 
which the action is brought, is waived by failure to object 
to the jurisdiction. Tudor v. Tudor, (Ky.) 41 8. W. 768: 

A mother wh» sues for an infant, cannot be compelled top 
alimony or connsel fees t» the wife of an infant. Stirers; 
Wise, (N. Y.) 18 App Div. 316. ; 

Where divorce is granted for extr-me cruelty or adultery, ang 
homestead is assigned to innocent party in separate proper. 
ty of the other, such assignment is limited to life of inno. 
ec nt party. Huellmantel v. Huellmantel, (Cal.) 49 Pac. 574 

Use of profane language, irrespective of its effect on the person 
addressed, does not constitute extreme cruelty. Hewitt », 
Hewitt, (N. J. Ch.) 37 Atl. 1011. 

EJECTMENT. 

Deed is evidence only of conveyance of grantor’s tit!e, and not 
of fact that he had title. Malonev. drends, (Ala) 22 So, 500, 

Where the vendor wrongfnlly re-entered becanse of non-pay. 
ment of price, held, that the purchaser might maintain 
ejectment. Usher v. Hollister, (Kan. Supp.) 49 Pae. 466, 

Plaintiff in ejectment cannot recover where he sh -*s no title, 
whether defendants ti'le be valid or not. Stephens v. Moore, 
(Ala.) 22 8S», 542. 

EQUITY. 

Claimants of a trast fund beld not necessary parties to a bill by 
one in the same situation, which did rot proceed against a 
trust fand. Jones v. Caldwell, (Ala.) 22 So. 45%. 

Equity has no jurisdiction of an action to recover real property, 
including damagrs for its detention. Hughes v. Hannah, 
(Fla.) 22 So. 613. 

Objections to admission of evidence cannot be availed ofon ap. 
ee except as to master’s report for that reason having 

en filed. Bourne rv. Bourne, (Vt.) 37 At'. 1049. 

A reversioner who sued to quiet tit'e four years a'‘ter comin 
into possession, and 22 years after his purchase, held no 
guilty of laches. Howell v. Jump, (Mo.) 41 8. W. 976. 

ESTOPPEL. 

The holder of a vendor’s lien held estop to assert it, where 
he was present at the foreclosure sale, and stated that he 
had n» claim. Hoots v. Williams, (Ala.) 22 So. 497. 

A debtee, after surrender of mortgage land 'o mortgagee, held 
not estopped to demand ee on tender of the amount 
of thé debt. McAbee v. Harrison, (8. C.) 278. E. 539. 

A wife who treats her busband as t:ustee, and allows him to 
bring actions for recovery of real estate. held bound thbere- 
by. Benbow v. Levi, (8. C.) 278. E. 655. 

EVIDENCE. 

A photograph of deceased held admissable for purposes of iden- 
tification. State v. McCoy, (Utah) 49 Pac. 420. 

Entries in the books of a l‘mited partnership, are competent 
against the sp-cia! partner. Hotoff v. Huber, (N. Y.) 16 
App. Div. 327; 44. N. Y. Supp. (78 St. Rep.) 617. 

Effect of accommodation indorsement could not be varied by 
proof of parol agreement that it was only for identification. 
Alahama Nat. Bank v. Rirers, (Ala.) 22 So. 580. 

Declarations of a conductor of a train, made while performing 
his duties, held admissable against the railroad company. 
Beckhorn v. Southern Ry Co., (8. C.) 278. E. 611. 

EXECUTION. 

Under act. Jane 16, 1836, relating to executions inst cor- 
porations, a sheriff may make demand at the principal of- 
fice of the public corporation, wherever it may be within 
the State. Smith v. Altoona § P. Connecting R. Co., (Pa.) 
37 Atl. 930. 

Money collected on execution cannot be applied by the sheriff 
in satisfaction of other writs against the plaintiff in exect- 
tion which the sheriff holds inst him. Jaton +. 
Mc Ethone, (Kan. Supp.) 49 Pac ‘ 

The fact that there is » deficiency in the acreage of land sold on 
execution, is no defense in an action on the bid. Long». 
McKissick, (S. C.) 27 So 636. 

EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS, 


All else being equal, a son will be preferred to a Caughter in 
administration of the estate. In re Hill’s estate, (N. J. 
Prerog. ) 387 Atl. 952. ' 

Agreement by an executor to pay a debt of testator: out of his 
own e-tate held void nnder Civ. Proc, Sec. 1612. McKeany 
v. Black, (Cal. App.) 49 Pac. 710. 

Executors of a mortgage may extend time for payment. Camp- 
bell v. Linder, (8S. C.) 27 80. 648. 

EXEMPTION. 

The homestead of a prubate judge held not exempt on wrong- 
fal conversion of public moneys. Randolph v. Brown, (Als.) 
22 So. 524. 

FRAUDS, STATUTE OF. 

A signatcre to a contract of sale written across the face thereof 
held snfficient complianc: with the statute. California 
Canneries Co. v. Scatena, (Cal.) 49 Pac. 462. 

An oral agreement to pay a note payable on or before three 
days before its maturity, held within the statute of frauds. 
MoKeany v. Black, (Cul.) 49 Pac. 710. 
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FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES. 


Asale by an insolvent at a fair — part being paid in cash 
and part by paying-claims, held nt fraudulent. Zufaulo 
Grocery Co, v. Pettu, (Ala.) 22 So. 505. 

That a creditor paid an insolvent 50 cents on the dollar of the 

‘invoice price held not conclusive evidence of fraud. Fly v. 
Soreeton, (Ark.) 41 8. W. 764. 

When attachment of the property of a debtor in failing circum- 
stances is a ‘‘ suit commenced ” tending to defraud creditors 
saa S — the statute of frauds. Brownald v. Passe, (Ala.) 
22 So. 662. 


FIXTURES. 


Machines adapted to defendants business of wood working, 
placed and fastened to ite mill, held fixtures. Lee v. Hub- 
schmidt Building § Wood- Working Co., (N. J. Ch.) 37 Atl. 769. 

Where defendant purchased land to which a boiler was at- 
tached, without actual notice that it was subject to a chat- 
tel mortgag:, held that his title was not atfected by the 
mortgage. Ice Sight & Water Co. v. Lone Star ‘Busles g 
Boiler Works, (Tex. Civ. App.) 41 8. W. 835. 
stunces is a ‘‘suit commenced,” tending to defraud credi- 
tors, and within the statu'e of frauds. Brownald v. Passe, 
(Ala. ) 22 So. 662. 

A conveyance of a homestead cannot be in fraud of creditors. 
Patnode v. Darveau, (Mich.) 71 N. W. 1095. 


HOMESTEAD. 


Where father is compelled by sickness to leave homestead, and 
his children find shelter elsewhere, it is not such an aban- 
donment, as to deprive his children of rights therein. 
Mealy v. Lipp, (Tex. Civ. App.) 40 8. W. 824. 

A husband cannot estop himself and wife from asserting right 
of homestead by taking # lease from a third person. Dat- 
son v. Barnett, (Tex. Civ. App.) 41 8. W. 99. 

Under the statutes of Dakota Territory in 1888, an unmarried 
man was not entitled to homestead exemption. McCanna 
v. Anderson, (N. D.) 71 N. W. 769 

Ap rion of a lot owned by a debtor, with rented house there- 
yg not a portion of his homestead. In re Ligget, (Cal.) 
49 Pac. 211. 


Land not being the residence of the owner or used in connection 


with or selected by him for a homestead, is not exempt. 
Gammett v. Siarre, (Utah) 49 Pac. 642. 


HOMICIDE. 


One attacked in his own house, does not have to retreat to jus- 
tify killing his assailant. People r. Lewis, (Cal ) 48 Pac. 
10-8 


Marder in the second de and manslaughter held not included 
in murder in committing rape. Morgan v. State, (Neb.) 71 
N. W. 788. 

It one who is resisting arrest by an officer who has no authority 
to arrest him, has ground to believe that he is in danger of 
death or great bodily harm, he can take the life of the of- 
ficer. Hughes v. Commonwealth, (Ky.) 41S. W. 294. 

To render a statement admissable as a dying declaration, it is 
only necessary that deceased had no expectation of surviv- 
ing the injary. State v. Dalton, (R. I.) 37 Atl. 673 

Where a person is killed in pursuance of a common unlawful 
design, it matters not who fired the fatal shot. State v. 
Cannon, (8. C.) 27 8. E. 526. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE, 


Alimony al owed a wife pending suit for separate maintenance 
may be increased or diminished as necessary. Brindley v. 
Brindley, (Ala.) 22 So. 448. 

A wife cannot make land her separate property, where the pur- 
chase is entirely ov credit. Harrison v. Manur-Tibbitts Im- 
plement Co., (Tex. Civ. App.) 41 8. W. 842. 

A woman living with ber husband is not entitled, in an action 
for damages, to recover for oe paid for medical atten- 
dance. State r. City of Detroit, (Mich.) 72 N. W. 8. 

Under Rev. St., Sec. 1485, suit for alimony unconnected with 
an appl cati.n for divoree may be based on any causes of 
divorce mentioned in section 1480. Donnelly v. Donnelly, 
(Fla.) 22 So. 648. 

The sole release of a married is sufficient to discharge a cause 
of action for personal injuries sustained by her. Cooney v. 
Lincoln, (R. 1.) 37 Atl. 1031. 

A husband need not be a party to a parscition suit against his 
wife. Eetes v. Nell, (Mo.) 418. W. 940. 

Husband and wife may hold personal property in common, and 
waere an agreem- nt of sale to them of such property, does 
not state their respective interests, they are presumed to 
have equal shares. Baumann v. Guion, (N. Y.) 21 Misc. 120. 


INDICTMENT AND INFORMATION. 


An indictment need not sta’e the title of the court with whose 
jari-diction the offense occurred. State v. Daniel, (La ) 22 
So. 415. 

Where there was no evidence of venue, defendant was entitled 
~ a general charge in his favor. May v. State, (Ala ) 22 So. 

11, 





INJUNCTION. 


One whose were wrongfully taken under execution, held, 
entitled to an injanction a it the sale. Sumner v. Craw- 
Sord, (Tex. Civ. App.) 41 8. W. 825, 

An injunctioswill not lie to restrain the obstruction of a high- 
way where no irre ble damage is done. Town of New 
Castle v. Haywood, (N. H.) 37 Atl. 1040. 

Where the lessee attempts to use the premises for a purpose 
—_ than that for — he | = = lessor is en- 
titled to an injanction. Spalding Ho . v. Emerson, 
(Minn.) 72 N. Ww. 119. 

INSURANCE. 


The interest of a eg is insurable, 
Co. of New Orleans, (La.) 22 So. 387. 

Drowning is a death from external violence within the meaning 
of that term in an accident policy. Wehle v. United States 
- cong” aca t Association, (N. Y.) 153; N. Y. 116; 47 N. E. 

ep. . 

The pelieg is not affected by a mortgage of which the agent 
who wr-tes the policy has notice. Cowart v. Capital City 
Ins. Co., ( Ala.) 22 So, 574. 

Provision in policy against use of kerosene held not to prohibit 
its use in a cook stove. Snyder r. Dweliing House Ins. Co., 
(N. J. Err and App.) 37 Atl. 1022. 

The naming by insured by one whom he mistake: ly believes 
holds the mortgage on the property insured, does not avoid 
the policy. Farmer’s Fire Ins. Co. v. Johnston, (Mich.) 71 
N. W. 1074. 

JUDGMENT. 

A court cannot suspend the judgment after the close of the 
term, unless the right is reserved in the entry of the judg- 
ment. City of Cincinnati v. Cincinnati Inclined Plane Ry. 
Co., (Ohio) 47 N. E. 560. 

Sufficiency of ev dence to sustain judgment cannot be questioned 
in an action to have it declared void. Brigat’s Heirs v. 
Brigat, (La.) 22 So. 641. 

JURY. 

It is error, in the absence of a challenge, for the court of its 
own motion to excuse a juror because a witness for defen- 
dant. Bell v. State, (Ala.) 22 So. 526. 

Equity jarisdiction of creditors suit cannot be defeated on the 
ground that debtor will be ee of constitutional right 
to trial by jary. Zarly Times Distillery Co. v. Zeiger, (N. M.) 
49 Pac. 723. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


The acceptance of rent from the assignee of a lease, does notre 
lease the assiguor. Edwards v. Spalding, (Mont.) 49 Pac. 
443. 

A notice of an increase of rent, held, waived by accepting from 
the tenant at will payment at the former rate. Murphy v. 
Little, (Vt.) 37 Atl. 968. 

The statute of Marlbridge, giving a cause of action to a tenant 
for excessive distress for rent, is no longer in force. Bender 
v. Ross, (S. C.) 27 8. E. 627. 

LIBEL AND SLANDER. 


Defendant may show, in mitigation of damages that, he had 
been informed that the statements made by him were true, 
Fowler v. Fowler, (Mich.) 71 N. W. 1084. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 


The time ee ee te the death of a surety and the ap- 
pointment of his administrator, is not to be deducted from 
the —_ of limitation. Davis Adm’s v. Ausier, (Ky.) 41 
8. W. ; 

Part payment and acknowledgment held to take the case out of 
the statute, and this, though the statute contai:ed no pro- 
vision as to part payment or acknowledgement. Kuhn v. 
McKay, (Wyo.) 49 Pac. 473. 

An action against sureties on bond of an administrator de bonis 
non can only be brought within three years after cause of 
action accrued. Davis v. Clark, (Kan. Supp.) 49 Pac. 665. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. 


A master is not exempt from liability because a fellow servant. 
may have been the cause of the injury to plaintiff. where 
the master is also negligent. Handley v. Daly Min. Co., 
(Utah) 49 Pac. 295. 

An employe standing on a box on a construction car, who was. 
thrown down and i: jured by breaking of a trolley wire, 
which he was tightening, held not guilty of centributory 
nena asa matter oflaw. Dizon v. Bausman, (Wash.). 
49 Pac. 540. 

MECHANICS LIEN. 


e 

A school house is not su':ject to a lien in favor of a sub-con- 
tractor. Whiteside v. School Dist. No. 5, of Flathead Coun- 
ty, (Mont.) 49 Pac. 445. 

A mechanic’s lien cannot be acquired against public property. 
Hicks v. Roanoke Brick Co., (Va.) 27 8. E. 596. 

MORTGAGES. 

Parol agreement to extend time for payment of interest, held, 

no defense to a foreclosure suit, though plaintiff did not, 


Cannon v. Home Ins. 
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make demand or ore reas nable time before suit, where 
defendants did not offer to pay interest. Stone v. Billings, 
(Ill.) 47 N. E. 372. 

On foreclosure of second mortgage a deficiency judgment 
should be given only for the balance due on such mortgage. 
Kasson v. Tousey, (Wis.) 71 N. W. 894. 

When mortgagee acquires title of a vendee from mortgagor, 
mortgagor has no equity of redemption. Harris v. Master- 
don, (Tex. Sup.) 41 8. W. 482. 

A mortgage by the husband of land of which the wife was in 
adverse possession, held void. Farmer v. American Mortgage 
Co., (Ala.) 22 So. 426. 

Where a mortgagee takes possession because of default, he ac- 
— additional security for his debts. Longfellow v. 

isher, (Minn.) 72 N. W. 118. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


At a crossing, an apron with a slope of 1} inches to the foot 
from the curb into the street, and without cleats, is not de- 
fective as a matter of law. Morrison v. City of Madison, 
( Wis.) 71 N. W. 882. 

Municipal bonds issued to retire existing bonds cannot be made 
to bear interest from a date prior t» that at which the old 
bonds fall due. Commissioners of Sinking Fund v. Zimmer- 
man, (Ky.) 41S. W. 428. 

A city may purchase all real estate necessary for the exercise of 
its proper powers, and execute notes as evidence thereof. 
Richmond & W. P. Land, Navigation § Improvement Co. v. 
Town of West Point, (Va.) 278. E. 460. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


An authorized alteration by an agent of the payee, does rot 
render the note void. aldorf v. —<) Wy (N. Y.) 15 App. 
Div. 297 ; 44 N. Y. Supp. (78 St. Rep.) 921. 

A purcha-er of negotiable secureties from bona fide holder there- 
of, is entitled to all the right. of such holder, though him- 
self having notice of defenses. E. H. Rollins § Sons v. 
Board of Comm’rs of Gunnison County, (C. C. A.) 80 Fed. 692. 

Where defendant’s note to plaintiff included the amount of an- 
other note ones yt | to him, and guaranteed by on» of 
them, on payment of said note, plaintiff could credit such 
= on defendant’s note. Stone v. Billings, (Ill.) 47 N. 

. 37: 


The ordinary form of a due bill is the mere acknowledgment of 
adebt. Erickson v. Sophy, (S. D ) 71 N. W. 758. 

Under Gen. St., 1894, Sec. , @ note payable to the order of a 
maker, when negotiated without indorsement, is the equi- 
valent of a note payable to bearer. Security Bank of Fair- 
bault v. Lucas, (Minn.) 71 N. N. W. 822. 

‘The assignee of a note is entitled toa lien by which its payment 
is secured. Adams v. Feeder, (Ky.) 418. W. 275. 

A note payable on demand or on call, is payable at once, and, 
to charge the indorser, must be presented within a reason- 
able time. Bacon’s Adm'r v. Bacon’s Trustees, (Va.) 27 8. E. 
576. 

A note payable to the order of the maker and negotiated by 

; him, is notice to transferee that an indorsement th-reon was 
for miker’s accommodation. Jennings v. Kosmak, (N. Y.) 
20 Misc. 300, 45 N. Y. Supp. (79 St. R-p. 802. Rev. 19 Misc. 
433, 43 N. Y. Supp. (77 St. Rep.) 1134. 

A joint action cannot be brought against more than one separ- 
ate indorser of a note. olf v. Hostetier, (Pa.) 37 Atl. 988. 

Where several persons in succession in: orse a negotiable note 
payable to one person, the act of each imparts a several and 
successive, and not a joint obligation. Same case. 

Note is without consideration which has been given in con- 
sideration of dismissal cause against homestead entry for 
ee of extorting money. Duck v. Antle, (Okla.) 47 

ac. 1 


Plea under code 1892, sec. 3503, that note was to be credited on 
another note which plaintiff stated he had, but which he 
had transferred, held good defense, original note having 
been paid. Robertshaw v. Britton, (Miss.) 21 So. 523. 

PARTITION. . 


A judgment in partition is not void because it authorizes a con- 
veyance after sale and without confirmation. Blagge v. 
Shaw, (Tex. Civ. App.) 41S. W. 756. 

One claiming under an oral petition must show to which heir 
each particular tract was assigned. Brooks v. Hubble, (Va.) 
27 S. E. 585. 

Pendency of administration proceedings in probate court, does 
not oust the circuit court of jurisdiction to order partition 
— final settlement. Chrisman v. Divinia, (Mo.) 418. W. 


-PARTNERSHIP. 


A-note executed by a managing partner in his own name for 
supplies for the firm, and indorsed by him in the firm name, 
is a firm obligation. Patterson v. Swickard, (Ky.) 418. W. 
435. 

Private account book of one of the firm, held, not admissable 
on @ partnership accounting. Lawlor v. Kemper, (Mont.) 49 
Pac, 398. 





——= 
One of several partners may assign a chose in action 
to the firm, and such transfer is valid and operatiy. 
under seal. Radt v. Rosenfeld, (N: Y.) 20 Misc. 312, 45 y 
me (79 St. Rep.) $47. 2 tl 
Refusal of inspection of firm’s books and denial of membery’ jp. 
terest in the business, held. a sufficient cause for dissoln. 
tion. Moore v. Price, (Ala.) 22 So. 531. 
Partner in arrears is debtor o firm, not of a co-partner, unti 
settlement of partnership affairs. Blakely v. Smock, (Wis,) 
71 N. W., 1062. 
PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


A promise by a known agent to pay accounts, which he con. 
tracts for the principal, is prima facie, the promise of the 
principal alone. Anderson v. Timberlake, (Ala.) 22 So, 43), 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY. 


Surety paying note, held, subrogated to provision therein for 
attorney’s fees in case of suit. Berille v. Boyd, (Tex, Ciy 
App.) 41 8. W. 670. : 
A surety does not become a creditor of the principal by the 
fact that he has entered into an engagement by which he 
may ultimately be made to pay money on the principal's 
account. Derouen v. Norres, (La.) 22 So. 669. 
RAILROADS, 


It was harmless in an action for killing stock, to charge that a 
horse has no faculty of iving approaching danger, 
Long v. Southern Ry. Co., (8. C.) 27 8. E. 531. 
REPLEVIN. 


An indorsee’s right to bring replevin for mortgaged property 
does not pass to the payee by the re-indorsement of the 
note. Bank of Woodland v. Duncan, (Cal.) 49 Pac. 414. 

The — of defendant in attachment to replevin, given by 
McClel’s Dig., p. 860, Sec. 3, was not taken away by act 
1881, eolarging the equity power of the Circuit Courts, 

os Allen v. Ingram, (F la.) 22 So. 651. 

A sale, held, not fraudulent, though the purchaser was insol- 
vent, and knew himself to be so, when he bad reasonable 
a of paying the price. Diggs v. Denny, (Md.) 37 
Atl. 1037. 

Where there was no ren of possession, and the bill of sale 
was not recorded, held, that the sale was void as against 
creditors. Munns v. Loveland, (Utah) 49 Pac. 743, 


SET-OFF AND COUNTERCLAIM. 


A bank cannot set-off against the deposit of an insolvent deposi- 

tor, notes owing which had not matured at the time of his 

-_ —_ ome v. National Bank of Commerce, (Mo.) 41 

A set-off of one sotqnant against another is in the discretion 

of the court, «nd will be cenied where an injustice will be 

ag by granting it. Lundberg v. Davidson, (Minn.) 72N. 
. 71. 
TAXATION. 


Prescription does not run in favor of a tax debtor personally 
indebted. Hood v. City of New Orleans, (La.) 22 So. 401. 

A purchaser at a tax sale cannot recover payment, though the 
land was not subject to taxation. Brooks v. Tulare County, 
(Cal.) 49 Pac. 469. 

A suit by a tax-payer to enjoin a local improvement under an 
unconstitutional act, is too late after Me ag | payment of 
tax assessment. State v. Bader, (Ohio) 47 N. E. 564. 

TRESPASS. 


Person, held, not liable for the apes under Code 1886, Sec. 
3296, for illegal cutting of trees by his partner, he not hav- 
ing —— the same. Williams v. Hendricks, (Ala.) 2 
0, 439. 
VENDOR AND PURCHASER. 


Parchaser is entitled to abatement of purchase price, where 
building lots are sold as bounded by certain streets, which 
are not yet opened, and cannot be, because not owned by 
vendor. Leiker v. Henson, (Tenn. Ch. App.) 41 8. W. 862. 

The title of a bona fide parchaser is transmitted to his vendee, 
regardless of the latter’s knowledge of the facts. Paul t. 
Kerswell, (N. J. Sup.) 37 Atl. 1102, 

WILLS. 

Mere ignorance by testatrix of the condition of her ay 
will not invalidate her will. Jn re Livingston’s Will, (N. J. 
Prerog.) 37 Atl. 770. 

WITNESSES. 


Where wife has testified on the trial of her husband, she cannot 
be cross-examined, over his objection, as to matters not 
hearty her in chief. Jones v. State, (Tex. Civ. App.) 4 

. W. 638. 


In a suit on verified account, where defendant has not filed 
counter affidavit, affaint cannot be impeached. Moore . 
Powers, (Tex. Civ. App.) 41 8. W. 7v7. 

Witness cannot be corroborated by showing that he had made 
— statements to others. James v. State, (Ala.) 22 80. 
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BAR AND LAW LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
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ape A pe OFFICERS. 


Presid Ht wi re How - Orl La. 

eat Wil a rt How ow + 

Yaa Me cis Rawle, 328 Chestnut 8t., Philadel- 
Pa. 

Oe cesta oo OF CREDIT MEN 
President —J ames G. Cannon, New York City. 
feeetary —F R. Boocock, 343 Broadway, N 

a, i Green, Sioux City, Iowa. 
nee COMMERCIAL = id LEAGUE — 

President—E. Ba:1]-tt, Cae. 
imetary James A. Webb, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—E. K. Sumerwell New York City. 

cananane BAR ae. 
President—J. E bidoux, . 
~ —J. T. Bulmer, gine 
Treasurer—C. B. Carter, Montreal. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Y. city. 


ALABAMA. 
President— John P. Tillman, Birmingham. 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer—Alex. Troy, Montgomery. 


Presiden Bagbes, Janes 
t—J. 8. uneau. 
fecretary—F. D Kelsey. Juneau. 


Treasurer—J. G. Heid, Juneau. 


Prasident—M. T. Sand Helena. 
7 
ferwary 0, W. Shiva, ftle Rook 


President—Charles ze Perkins, Hartford 
feoretary—Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
Preident—Henry E. Davis, Washing’ 
t—Henr on. 
: Washington 


ent Charies 7 "Cragin, - Washington 
@EORGLA. 


President—John W. Aiken, Cartersville. 
Gecretary—J. H. Blount, Jr., Macon. 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 


IDAHO. 
President—John Ainslie. 
Gecretary and ween McElroy. 


President— Alfred Orendorf, ‘Spuin eld. 
Secretary and Treasurer—J. H. M 


Pp mes 


, Springfield. 


President— Benjamin n, Indianapolis 
Secretary—John R. Wilson. hae 
Treasurer— Noble C. wer ~~ peguamaaaan 


President—W. J. Ww ade, on City. 


Secretary—N. E. Coffin, Des Moines. 
Treasurer—G. F. Henry, Des Moines. 


KANSAS. 
President— William Thomson, Burlingame. 
Secretary—C. J. Brown, Tope! ‘ka. 
Treasurer—A. A. ee Lopeka. 


President— Malcolm Sean | a 
Seoretary—J. G. Poore, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA. 
President—J. W. Burgess, Baton 
Seoretary—T. Sambola Jones, Baton 


MAINE. 
President—Franklin A. ee. ane. 
Secretary and aero C. Cornish, Augusta. 


MAR 
President— Robert R. oie, Cumberland. 
Secretary—Conway W. Sams, Baltimore. 
Treasurer—George. Whitelock. Baltimore. 
MICHIGAN. 

President—Micheal Brennan, Detroit. 
Secretary—E. W. Pendleton, Detroit. 
Treasurer— William J. eh i 


paint Nene B E Clap) > St. “Paul. 
Secretary —E men i Paal. 
Treasurer—D. ¢. ;—~4 Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
President—Robert Lowry, Jackson. 
7: R. , Jackson. 


Pent_Wihan ¢ Mar: » ae gee 
Secretary Selden pencer, 
Treasurer—W. B. Teasdale, Ry 
MONTANA. 
President—A. C. Batkin, Helena. 
ward C C. Russell, 
Creasurer - F. D. Miracle Helena. 
NEW MEXICO. 
President—A. B. Fall, Las Cruces. 
Secretary— Edward L. Bartlett, Santa Fe. 
Teasurer—George W. Knaebel, Santa Fe. 
NEW YORK. 
President—Edward G. Whittaker, New York City. 


—L. B. Prostor, Alban 
Treasurer—A Ibert Hessberg, ‘Albany. 





KLAHOMA. 
President—John W. Shortel, Guthrie. 
Secretary—Ed Ww. Jones, Guthrie. 
Treasurer—J D. — — 


Peestient—Geengy E. Nash, on 
B. Arnold, Culumbus, 
‘Treasurer—L. . Pike, Toledo. 
OREGON. 
President— Stephen A. Lowell, Pendleton. 
Secretary—Sanderson Reed, Portiana 
Tressuree—Ohes. d. Schnabel, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
President—P. C. - rig 4 
Secretary—Edward P ladelphia. 
Treasurer — bias Penn Lloyd, Mechanicsburg 
UTH CAROLINA 
President—B F. Whitner, Anderson 
Yeoretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 


TENNESSEE. 
President- C W. Metcalf, Memphis. 
secretary and Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nashville 


TEXAS. 
President William Aubrey, rs Setanta, 
—Charles 8. 


Morse, 
Treasurer— William D. Williame, —_ Worth. 
UTAH. 
President—C. S Varion, Salt Lake. 
Secretary—C. S. Kinney, Salt Lake. 
Treasurer—E. 0. Lee, Salt Lake 


VERMONT. 
President—E. L. Wager. oe 
Secretary—George W. g, Montpelier. 
Treasurer—Hiram Carleton, Montpelier. 


VIRGINIA. 
President— William B. Pettit, Palmyra. 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Massie, Richmond. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ereite—7.2. See Wiiat 
—_ ; ecling 
N. Miller, Parkersburg. 
WASHINGTON 
President— George Turner, Spokane. 
Sesretary—Narhan S Porter, ia 
Treasurer— William e Sree ttle. 


President— William H mg Milwaukee. 
—E. P. Vilas, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer— J. H. Carpenter. Madison. 


_ oo 


A full report of the meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Cleveland 
appears in another column in this issue. 


ILLINOIS. 


The attorneys of Knox County have 
organized a bar association. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Virginia Bar Association at Hot 
Springs elected the following officers: 
President, William B. Pettit of Pal- 
myria; vice-presidents, W. W. Old, Tide- 
water; Alexander Hamilton, Southside; 
R. T. Duke, Piedmont; George M. Coch- 
ran, Valley; R. H. Logan, Southwest. 
Executive Committee—John A. Coke, 
Richmond; James E. Caton, Alexandria; 
secretary and treasurer, Eugene C. Mas- 
sie, Richmond; delegates to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, H. St. George Tuck- 
er, Lexington; L. R. Watts, Portsmouth; 
W. F. McRae, Peterburg. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Nashville Bar met recently in the 
Chancery Court, to take action on the 
death of Col. M. C. Goodlett. There was 
a good attendance. Col. A. 8S. Colyar 
was called to the chair, and E. 8S. Mc- 
Neilly was elected secretary. On mo- 
tion a committee, composed of Judge 
James Whitworth, Judge J. M. Quarles, 
D. F. Wilkin, H. F. Banks and Morton 
B. Howell, was appointed to draft resolu- 
tions of respect and sympathy. While 
the committee was out preparing the 
resolutions, about a dozen members of 
the bar paid tributes to the life of Col. 
Goodlett. His humility, patience, 
courtesy, patriotism, gentleness, integ- 
rity and fearlessness were the principal 
points of his character that were brought 
out. 

OREGON. 

The Oregon State Bar Association, 
which met at Portland, was well attend- 
ed. Many important papers were read 
and discussed. 

Judge Stephen A. Lowell of Pendleton 
was elected president, Sanderson Reed 





secretary and Charles J. Schnabel was 
re-elected treasurer. A. S. Hammond, 
First Judicial District; J. W. Hamilton, 
Second; J. A. Carson, Third; J. C. Flan- 
ders, Fourth; Thomas B. McBride, Fifth; 
Charles H. Carter, Sixth; A. 8. Bennett, 
Seventh; T. H. Crawford, Highth, and 
Morton D. Clifford, Ninth, were elected 
vice-presidents. R. R. Duniway, L. R. 
Webster, T. N. Strong, Rufus Mallory, 
Charles W. Fulton and George H. 
Burnett were chosen as the members of 
the Executive Committee, besides Presi- 
dent Lowell, Secretary Reed and Treas- 
urer Schnabel, who are members ex- 
officio. 
CANADA. 

At the first annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association, which opened 
in the library of Dalhousie College, at 
Halifax, N. S., Wednesday, Aug. 31, the 
Hon. J. E. Robidoux, Q. C., presided. 
The meeting was memorable because of 
the appearance of Hon. Justice King, 
Hon. Judge Putnam, Hon. Don M. Dick- 
inson, Sir Hibbert, Tupper, Hon. Fred 
Peters, Mr. Beique, Q. C., and the coun- 
sel engaged for Canada and the United 
States in the Behring Sea arbitration. At 
11 o’clock the secretary of Quebec prov- 
inces and ex-battonier of the bar, took 
his place in the convocation hall of Dal- 
housie College, and delivered the first 
annual address to the lawyers assem- 
bled. The address was received with ap- 
plause and created the most favorable 
impression. 

Among those present from Montreal 
were Mr. C. B. Carter, Q. C., battonier 
of the bar; Mr. Donald Macmaster, Q. 
C.; Mr. Falconer of Robertson, Fleet & 
Falconer, and Mr. Borroughs. In the 
afternoon the meeting was held in the 
council room of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. The Hon. Mr. Robidoux again pre- 
sided, and sitting on the platform were 
Hon. B. Daly, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province; Hon. Judge King of the 
Supreme Court, Hon. Judge Putnam of 
the United States Court, Hon. Judge 
Townsend, Hon. Judge Graham, Hon. 
Judge Henry, Hon. Judge MacDonald, 
Chief Justice. The room was crowded 
with lawyers from Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. Lieut.- 
Gov. Daly delivered an address of wel- 
come, in which he especially referred to 
the presence of the Behring Sea Com- 
missioners, and trusted that arbitration 
of national disputes should always pre- 
vail. Gov. Daly’s address, which was 
most happily conceived and very elo- 
quent, was repeatedly applauded. Then 
the Hon. Don M. Dickinson of Detroit, 
Mich., ex-Postmaster-General of the 
United States and president of the Bar 
Society of Michigan, addressed the meet- 
ing, and, as an ex-member of the Cleve- 
land Government, declared that what- 
ever enemies England had in Europe she 
would never find the United States an 
enemy. Mr. Dickinson said that if Eng- 
land were alone in Europe she would find 
an ally in the United States. 

We have not been able to obtain a list 
of elected officers for the ensuing year.— 





LAWYERS. 


Where they are— What they are doing— What is said 
of them—Change in partnerships— Removals— 
Professional news items. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Bridgeport, Ct.—George Kane has 
opened an office here. M. C. McGuin- 
ness has resumed the practice here. 

Hartford, Ct.—F. L. Hungerford, E. 
H. Hyde, Charles M. Joslyn, George H. 
Gilman and William C. Hungerford have 
formed a partnership. 

Meriden, Ct.—Richard Benham is read- 
ing law with C. H. Sawyer. 

New Haven, Ct—James G. Clark, 
James K. Blake, Henry A. L. Hall and 
George L. Peck have formed a partner- 
ship. 
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Rockville, Ct.—R. H. Back of Boston 
has located here. 


Bath, Me.—William T. Hall, 
Richmond has located here. 


Bangor, Me.—Ralph P. Plaisted has lo- 
cated here. 


Biddeford, Me.—H. T. Waterhouse has 
opened an office here. 


Calais, Me.—George W. Shay of Au- 
gusta has located here. 


Gardiner, Me.—Clason & Atkins have 
dissolved. 


Rockland, Me.—Kalloch & Meservey 
have dissolved. 


Boston, Mass.—S. H. Pillsbury of Ban- 
gor, Me., has entered the office of Dana, 
Bailey & Shattuck of this city. 


Brockton, Mass.—D. J. Sheerin has 
opened an office here. 


Hyde Park, Mass.—H. B. Terry has re- 
sumed the practice. 


Lawrence, Mass.—F. N. Chandler has 
opened an office here. 


Lawrence, Mass.—Charles U. Bell and 
Fred H. Eaton have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Byron D. Crowell 
and J. J. Mahoney have formed a part- 
nership under the firm name of Mahoney 
& Crowell. 

Lowell, Mass.—Dennis J. Murphy and 
J. Joseph O’Connor have formed a part- 
nership. 

Medford, Mass.—Hanley & Libby have 
dissolved, John F. Libby opening an 
office in Court street. 

Natick, Mass.—James E. Shea has 
opened an office here. 


North Adams, Mass.—W. B. Arnold 
has opened an office here. 


Plymouth, Mass.—E. A. Burnett has 
opened an office here. 


Springfield, Mass.—Frank Judd has 
opened an office here. 

Taunton, Masgs.—George W. Stetson 
and Albert H. Washburn have formed a 
partnership. 

Westfield, Mass.—Harold P. Moseley 
has opened an office here. 


Manchester, N. H.—Michael Sullivan 
has located here. 


White River Junction, N. H.—Pingree 
& Pingree have opened a branch office 
here. 


Providence, R. I.—The following is the 
list of applicants for admission to the 
bar, together with the names of their 
sponsors: Thomas H. Holton of Provi- 
dence, recommended by Oscar Lapham 
and S. S. Lapham; John C. Burke of 
Newport, recommended by Hon. Mel- 
ville Bull and S. M. Yeatman, secretary 
of Georgetown University; Joseph C. 
Moore of Westerly, recommended by 
Nathan F. Dixon and John W. Sweeney; 
Stephen J. Casey of Pawtucket, recom- 
mended by Dennis H. Sheahan; John J. 
Dockry of Providence, recommended by 
James Tillinghast; Lefferts S. Hoffman 
of Providence, recommended by Samuel 
Norris, Jr., and Walter H. Barney; 
James A. Price of Johnston, recommend- 
ed by Richard B. Comstock and Rath- 
bone Gardner; Frank T. Easton of 
Providence, recommended by Walter B. 
Vincent; Albert Gerald of Providence, 
recommended by Edwards & Angell; 
Charles Jerome O’Connor of Providence, 
recommended by Edward DeV. O’Con- 
nor; James J. Nolan of Providence, rec- 
ommended by Dennis H. Sheahan; Frank 
Steere of Gloucester, recommended by 
Samuel S. Stone and Edward F. Love- 
joy. 

Randolph, Vt.—L. D. Latham is read- 
ing law in the office of J. D. Denison. 


—- + 


Jr., of 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Lewes, Del.—C. W. Whiley, Jr., has 
opened an office here. 

Washington, D. C.—A. A. Birney and 
Henry F. Wood have formed a partner- 
ship under the firm name of Birney & 
— with offices in the Mertz Build- 
ng. 








Auburn, N. Y.—J. F. Quigley of Weeds- 
port has located here. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Arthur Niles has 
opened an office here. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Edward M. Regan and 
Samuel L. Robertson have formed a 
partnership, with offices at 130 Erie 
street. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Mark S. Hubbell, John 
J. Haynes and Henry Altman have 
formed a partnership under the firm 
name of Hubbell, Haynes & Altman, 
with offices in the Mooney-Brisbone 
Building. 


Gloversville, N. Y.—William E. Keith 
-< Shelburne Falls, Mass., has located 
ere. 


Greenwood, N. Y.—Fire destroyed the 
law office of Silas & Kellog. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—G. Glenn Warden 
and George T. Armstrong have formed 
a partnership. 


Middletown, N. Y.—Vanamee, Watts & 
Vail have dissolved. 


Newburg, N. Y.—Joseph Fowler has 
opened an office here. 


New York City.—Frank R. Lawrence, 
Malcolm R. Lawrence and Gordon T. 
Hughes have announced the formation 
of a law firm under the name of Law- 
rence & Hughes, with offices at 120 
Broadway. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y.—J. Bennett Tuck 
has opened an office here. 

Sinclairville, N. Y.—Harley N. Crosby 
of Parish and Walter H. Edson of this 


place have formed a partnership, with 
offices here. 


Southampton, L. I.—LeRoy Raynor of 
Greenport has located here. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Berton W. Brown 
and William H. Manchester have formed 
a partnership under the firm name of 
Brown & Manchester. 


Allentown, Pa.—James K. Bowen has 
opened an office here. 


Bloomsbury, Pa.—J. Howard Patterson 
has opened an office in the Columbian 
Building. ; 

Elkland, Pa.—Charles H. Cornelius has 
located here. 

Freeland, Pa.—George 
opened an office here. 

Greensburg, Pa.—R. B. Kline has re- 
moved to New Kensington. 

Orbisonia, Pa.—Enos E. Rogers has 
been appointed Associate Judge of 
Huntington County, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge William J. 
Grissmyer. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Arthur O. Farding of 
Youngstown, O., has located here in the 
Carnegie Building. 

Uniontown, Pa.—E. D. Fulton and E. 
C. Higbee have formed a partnership. 

West Chester, Pa.—Carroll B. Jacobs 
has opened an office here. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—John F. Rixey 
and John S. Barbour have dissolved. 


Petersburg, Va.—Walter D. McKenney 
and William R. McKenney have formed 
a partnership. 

Sistersville, W. Va.—Perry A. Shanor 
and A. Bruce Hunt have formed a part- 
nership. 


Wheeling, W. Va—S. M. Noyes of 
Charleston has located here. 


Brown has 


8 B= 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Ashville, Ala.—W. A. Starnes has 


opened an office here. 


Centerville, Ala.—W. C. Darden of Ban- 
gor has located here. 

Little Rock. Ark.—W. A. Compton & 
E. W. Winfield, partners, have dissolved. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—M. E. Broome of 
Live Oak has located here. 


Mariana, Fla.—Robert J. Boone has 
opened an office here. 
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Atlanta, Ga.—John Smithwick, of Can- 
ton, has associated himself with Mad- 
dox & Ferrell, of this city. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Hillyer, Alexander & 
Lambkin have dissolved, Judge George 
Hillyer retiring from the practice. Alex- 
ander & Lambkin succeed to the busi- 
ness. 

Nowata, I. T.—J. A. Tillotson and Eu- 
gene Lawson have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Pauls Valley, I. T.—Blanton, Wolfe & 
Barnett is a new firm recently formed 
here. 

Fayetteville, N. C.—Isaac Murchison 
and W. H. Pope have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Raleigh, N. C.—A. J. Field of Oxford 
has located here. 

Ducktown, Tenn.—William A. Quinn 
has located here. 

Elizabeth, Tenn.—Hon. John M. Simer- 
ly, Assistant United States District At- 
torney, and Hon. W. R. Allen, ex-Repre- 
sentative, have formed a partnership. 

Elizabethton, Tenn.—W. C. Ryan and 
D. J. Miller have been admitted to the 
bar. 

Harriman, Tenn.—John W. Staples has 
retired from the firm of Staples, Brown 
& Staples, and goes to Wartburg to suc- 
ceed Will D. Wright in the firm of 
Wright & Wright. The firm in this city 
will continue under the name of Brown 
& Staples. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—W. F. Miller has 
opened an office here. 

Cleburne, Tex.—J. W. McDougal of 
Belton and J. A. Stanford of this city 
have formed a partnership, with offices 
here. 

Edna, Tex.—H. A. Cline of Woodville 
has located here. 

Greenville, Tex.—L. N. Byrd & C. E. 
Mead have formed a partnership. 


—_——_a>——_—_—_——_ 
CENTRAL STATES. 

Bloomington, Ill.—James L. Loar has 
opened an office here. 

Carthage, I1l.—G. J. Vanzile has formed 
a partnership with Berry Bros. 

Danville, Ill—Henry O. Smith and 
Everett Jones have formed a partner- 
ship. 

East St. Louis, Ill.—D. M. Sullivan of 
Hudson, N. Y., has located here. 

Eureka, Ill.—Harry Foster has located 
here. 5 

Fairfield, Ill.—L. E. Sunderland and G. 
J. George have dissolved. 
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Harrisburg, Ill.—C. W. Wiedemann has 
resumed the practice. 

Macomb, Il.—J. A. B. Shippy has 
opened an office here. 

Ottawa, Ill.—W. J. Siegler has opened 
an office here. 

Ottawa, NL—Daniel E. Trainer and 
Lee O. Browne have dissolved partner- 
ship. 

Paxton, Ill.—C. 8. Schneider, of Gibson 
City, and E. E. Clemens, of Gilman, 
have located here and formed a partner- 
ship. 

Quincy, Ill.—Montgomery 
yenter have dissolved. 

Springfield, 111.—John 
opened an office here. 
Taylorville, Ill.—William 8S. Greer and 
F. 0. Edler have formed a partnership. 
Waukegon, Ill.—J. K. Orvis and John 
L. Kind have formed a partnership. 
Anderson, Ind.—Austin Retherford of 
Pendleton and Mark Turner of this city 
have formed a partnership, with offices 
here. 

Marion, Ind.—C. C. Gordon and W. §&. 
Marshall have formed a partnership. 
Noblesville, Ind.—Judge R. R. Stephen- 
son, George Shirts and W. R. Fertig 
have formed a partnership. 

Vincennes, Ind.—W. S. Hoover and C. 
B. Kelly have formed a partnership. 
Council Bluffs, Ia.—Charles G. Saun- 


ders and David E. Stuart have formed a 
partnership. 


& Vande- 


Barber has 


Dubuque, 

opened an 
street. 

Melrose, Ila.—W. W. 
opened an office here. 

Missouri Valley, Ia.—Henry M. Dani- 
ger has located here. 

Kendrick, Ia.—J. C. Bing of Julia- 
etta has formed a partnership with G. 
W. Coutts of this place. 

Kingsley, lIowa.—William Moriarty 
has located here. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Judge A. S. Wilson 
and J. H. Quick have dissolved partner- 
ship. 

Spencer, Ia.—M. C. Cunningham of 
Cedar Falls has located here. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—W. E. Vincent and 
Cc. W. Taylor have formed a partnership. 

Lawrence, Kan.—R. W. Wells has 
opened an office here. 

Osawatomie, Kan.—Shawyer & Ward 
is a new firm recently formed here. 

Paris, Ky.— William Owens of George- 
town has formed a partnership with J. 
M. McVey of this city. 

Russellville, Ky.—Judge Craddock and 
W. P. Sandidge have dissolved. 

Russellville, Ky.—W. F. Browder and 
Selden Y. Trimble have dissolved. Mr. 
Browder has admitted to partnership his 
son, Caldwell Browder. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—C. L. Bartlett and 
H, A. Dancer have formed a partner- 
ship, with offices on State street. 

Bessemer, Mich.—Button & Harris 
have dissolved. 

Detroit, Mich.—M. L. Dunham & How- 
= A. Thornton have formed a partner- 

Pp. 

Detroit, Mich.—Frank T. Lodge and 

wis A. Stone have formed a partner- 
- with offices in the Whitney Build- 


Flint, Mich.—Jonathan Palmer, Jr., 
and Elbridge T. Bacon have formed a 
partnership. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Miner & Bullen 
have dissolved, 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Lombard & 
Hughes have dissolved. 

Grand Rapids, Mich—L. G. Ruther- 
ford and Joseph Renihan have formed 
ee nership with offices in the Tower 


Ia.—John <A. Mears 
office 


has 
at 1021 East Fourth 


O’Bryan has 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The announce- 
Ment is made that Charles Wheeler will 





withdraw from the law firm of Preston, 
Wheeler & Moffit and associate himself 
with the firm of Hubbard & Dawley. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—H. M. Dunham, 
of Cadillac, and I. Frankford, of this 
city, have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Dunham & Frankford, 
with office at 51 West Bridge street, this 
city. 


Hudson, Mich.—J. B. McKibbon has 
opened an office here. 


Mackinaw, Mich.—Col. Elliott of De- 
catur, Ill., has located here. 


Marquette, Mich.—Neil 
located here. Dunlop 
have dissolved. 


Marquette, Mich—Rush Culver and 
George Brown have dissolved partner- 
ship. Mr. Culver and Charles Button of 
Bessemer have formed a partnership. 


Negaunee, Mich.—Theodore A. Thoren 
has located here. 


Traverse City, Mich.—Turner & Gates 
have dissolved. 


Wayland, Mich.—John 
has located here. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Louis Schwager 
and C. J. Rockwood have formed a part- 
nership, with offices in the Lumber Ex- 
change. 


Donahoe has 
& Chamberlain 


B. Stockdale 


Monticello, Minn.—Alley & Culkin is a 
new law firm here. 

Butler, Mo.—Thomas J. Smith and 
Judge John 8S. Francisco have formed a 
partnership. 

California, Mo.—O. C. Moore and James 
E. Hazell have formed a partnership. 

Chillicothe, Mo.—Davis, Loomis & 
Davis have dissolved. 

Kansas City, Mo.—James McKinley of 
Hutchinson and Judge McCue of Inde- 
pendence, Kan., have formed a part- 
nership, and have opened offices in this 
city. 

Shelbina, Mo.—G. W. Humphrey and 
Samuel E. Ellison have formed a part- 
nership. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Benjamin Phillips, 
Samuel H. Smith and Charles M. Street 
have formed a partnership, with offices 
in the German-American Bank Building. 

St. Louis, Mo.—G. S. Hoss of Nevada 
has located here and formed a partner- 
ship with Gov. Stone. 

Tecumseh, Neb.—W. H. Jennings of 
Table Rock has located here. 

Tremont, Neb.—C. Hallenbeck and W. 
QO. Thompson have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Fargo, N. D.—W. S. Hambrough of Abi- 
lene has located here. 

Larimore, N. D.—J. D. Campbell has 
opened an office here. 

Wheatland, N. D.—G. W. Newton and 
E. H. Smith of Fargo have formed a 
partnership here. 


Akron, 0.—W. Oliver Wins has estab- 
lished law offices at 24 and 25 Akron Sav- 
ings Bank Building. 

Galion, Ohio.—Francis M. Shumaker 
has opened an office here. 

Napoleon, O.—C. F. Clement 
opened an office here. 

Norwalk, Ohio.—Stewart & Rawley 
have dissolved, Arthur E. Rawley be- 
coming one of the faculty of the law de- 
partment of Baldwin University, at 
Cleveland. 


Oberlin, O.—Judge Malcolm Kelly of 
Port Clinton has located here. 

Pomeroy, O.—A. J. Autchinson of Mid- 
dleport has located here. 

Sandusky, O.—City Solicitor Hart and 
Edward S. Stephens of Milan have 
formed a partnership, with offices here. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Touvelle, Masters & 
Adams is a new firm here. 

Toledo, O.—Brand Whitlock of Spring- 
field, Ill., has located here, with offices 
in the Gardner Block. 


has 





Toledo, O.—John A. Garver of Mount 
Gilead has located here and formed a 
partnership with George N. Fluckey, 
with offices in the Gardner Building. 


Wellston, O.—McCormick & Hogan 
have dissolved. 


Youngstown, O.—A. E. Seaton and 8S. 
F. Hanselman have formed a partner- 
ship. 


Spearfish, S. D.—S. J. Wheeler has lo- , 
cated here. 


Kenosha, Wis.—Cavanaugh & Fisher 
have dissolved. 


Kenosha, Wis.—Kavanaugh & Fisher 
have dissolved. 


Lacrosse, Wis.—J. F. Doherty and C. 
L. Baldwin have formed a partnership. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Williams, Jones & 
Lewis have dissolved, D. Lloyd Jones 
and F. G. Lewis succeeding to the busi- 
ness, under the name of Jones & Lewis, 
with offices in the Hathaway Building. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—E. J. Hennig of 
Maysville has located here. 

James A. Sheridan and Gustav Wol- 
laeger, Jr., have formed a partnership 
with offices in the Germania Building. 

Toohey, Gilmore & Donovan have dis- 
solved, John F. Donovan retiring and 
opening an office in the Pabst Building. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—W. E. Whelan of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., and F. D. Bartlett 
of this city have formed a partnership, 
with offiees in this city. 

Racine, Wis.—Park Phipps, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has located here. 

Racine, Wis.—Kearney, 
Thompson have dissolved. 


Waukesha, Wis.—Robert L. Holt has 
associated himself with Pierce & Daub- 
ner, under the firm name of Pierce, 
Daubner & Holt. 

Waupaca, Wis.—George C. Dickinson 
of Shawano and W. S. Williams of 
Waupaca, have formed a law partner- 
ship, with offices in both places. 


———___—__ 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Le Moore, Cal.—J. L. C. Irwin of Han- 
ford, has located here. 

San Pedro, Cal.—H. Steiglitz and J. H. 
Clemens have formed a partnership and 
have opened a mercantile agency. 

Visalia, Cal—Frank McClure of Stock- 
ton has located here. 

Victor, Col—Judge Jasper W| John- 
son of Aspen has located here. 

Albuquerque, N. M.—Catron, Spiess & 
Gartner have dissolved, C. A. Spiess with- 
drawing. Catron & Gartner succeed to 
the business. 

Brigham, Utah.—J. D. Call of Willard 
has located here. 

Colfax, Wash.—Sullivan, Winfree & 
Connor have dissolved, Judge Sullivan 
retiring. : 

Davenport, Wash.—A. W. Sullivan and 
Joseph Sessions have dissolved. 

Seattle, Wash.—Herbert B. Hunlly has 
opened an office in the Haller Building. 

Tacoma, Wash.—John P. Judson and 
c. P. Bennett have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Charles O. Bates and 
Charles A. Murray have formed a part- 
nership. 


Phipps & 


_ Or 
CANADA. 


Halifax, N. S.—Borden, Ritchie, 
Parker & Chisholm dissolved a_ short 
time ago. W. F. Parker retired on ac- 
count of sickness, but has again re- 
sumed the practice at 95 Hallis street. 

Almonte, Ont.—J. S. L. McNeely has 
opened an office here. 

Montreal, P. Q.—Thomas Chase Cas- 
grain, Q. C., M. P., of Quebec, has moved 
here and become a member of the firm 
of McGibbon, Casgrain, Ryan & Mitchell. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Justice S. J. Field, of the United States 
Supreme Court, has broken the record for 
long service, but he will need to remain 
over seven years longer to beat the old- 
age record on the Bench. Justice Field 
is only 80 years, while Chief Justice 
Taney was over 87 yeas old when he 
was removed from the Bench by death. 
In spite of the arduous duties, the office 
of a judge seems to promote longevity. 
Young men are rarely appointed on the 
Supreme Court, yet eleven justices have 
sat upon the Bench more than a quarter 
of a century. 


We are advised by J. L. Milligan of 
Allegheny, Pa., secretary of the Na- 
tional Prison Association of the United 
States, that the next annual prison con- 


gress will meet in Austin, Tex., Oct. 
16-20. 
The local committee is making 


preparations for a successful meeting in 
its great State. It hopes to interest 
the whole South in the proceedings, and 
thus secure a large attendance from 
these important States. 

The opening session on Saturday even- 
ing, when the Governor and other State 
officials will be present and take part, 
promises deep interest. 

Special arrangements for the Sunday 
meetings are also being made. The 
Wardens’ Association will begin its ses- 
sions on Monday, when many practical 
questions will be proposed and discussed 
pertaining to the great question of pris- 
on control. Experienced officials will 
open the debate. 

The Chaplains’ Association will hold its 
sessions provided for by their experi- 
enced president and efficient secretary. 

In the day sessions of the General 
Prison Congress will come the reports of 
the standing committees on Criminal 
Law Reform, Prison Discipline, Prevent- 
ive and Reformatory Work, Discharged 
Prisoners, Police Force in Cities, and the 
Work of the Prison Physician. 

At the evening sessions during the 
congress several valuable papers will be 
read and opportunity presented for open 
discussion in short speeches. 

Application has been made for reduced 
railroad rates. An excursion to the City 
of Mexico after the close of the congress 
can be arranged for at a low rate. 

The programme defining more definite- 
ly the daily work of the congress will ha 
issued later. 


—_ 


LAWYERS IN TROUBLE. 





Attorney A. R. Smith, of some stand- 
ing in Omaha, is in jail, an acknowledged 
forger, bicycle thief and all-around asso- 
Ciate of dangerous crooks. For a year he 
has been leading a dual life, and none of 
his numerous associates in respectable 
circles suspected him. 

He had offices in the New York Life 
Building,-and for a month dozens of 
wheels belonging to the lawyers of that 
building have been stolen in a mysteri- 
ous manner. No one could understand 
how the rooms in which the wheels were 
kept could be entered. Now it is ex- 
plained, since Smith had a key. 

He became so bold that recently he 
took seven high-grade wheels from the 
room, pawned two of them in Omaha, 
and shipped the others to Chicago auc- 
tion dealers. The same day he forged a 
prominent business man’s name to a 
two-hundred-dollar check and got it 
cashed. He was just starting to the 
Klondike when arrested. One of the 
wheels pawned at Omaha got him into 
trouble. 

On his person were found lists of auc- 
tion dealers in Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, and notes showing he had 
shipped them 227 wheels since Jan. 1. 

These wheels are supposed to have 
been stolen at Omaha and elsewhere and 
shipped to Smith, who was head of an or- 
ganized gang of bicycle thieves. 








Smith confessed all when arrested. He 
came to Omaha a year ago from Doyles- 
town, Pa., where he is highly connected. 
He stood very high in Omaha. 


———__ — oo - 


CREDIT MEN AND CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


Mr. John H. Wiles of the Mount 
Cracker and Candy Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the State association, in place of 
Mr. Yale of St. Joseph, resigned. 


Secretary Boocock of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has accepted an 
invitation to address the annual conven- 
tion of the Wholesale Implement Deal- 
ers’ Association, to be held in Detroit, 
Mich., on Oct. 5 and 6. 


A meeting of the Board of Administra- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men has been called for Monday, 
Sept. 20, at the Hotel Manhattan, New 
York city. It is anticipated that there 
will be a good representation present, as 
matters of very great moment to the as- 
sociation will be taken up for considera- 
tion. 


Secretary Boocock of the National As- 
sociation suggests that all members of 
the National Association use on the sta- 
tionery of their credit departments a 
stamp in red ink to the effect that “We 
are Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men.” 

By putting this upon statement blanks, 
trade inquiry blanks and letter heads he 
is inclined to believe that it will exert an 
influence in having more attention paid 
to such requests. It will also give pub- 
licity to the association, and in numerous 
ways be exceedingly effective. 


The Denver credit men have formulat- 
ed a class of work for this Fall. Their 
members will keep a strict memorandum 
of all failures coming to their attention, 
and the method of such failure, so that 
at the end of the year they will be able 
to make a table showing the ratio of 
failures by the giving of chattel mort- 
gages, making assignments, bills of sale, 
etc. This is quite important, as it 
will enable the Legislative Committee 
of each association to have data so that 
they will know what laws need improv- 
ing. This is a class of work that many 
of the associations might adopt with 
benefit to their own interest. 


The following letter has been mailed to 
the presidents of all the local associa- 
tions, asking for uniform discussion on 
the subject suggested for the September 
meeting: 

Dear Sir: After very careful consid- 
eration we have finally decided to ask 
our local associations to consider the fol- 
lowing topic at their September meeting: 

“What features should be_ specially 
treated in mercantile agency reports to 
render them of the most service to the 
dispenser of credit, and in what ratio 
and order should these points be given 
consideration?” 

If there is one criticism of mercantile 
agency service that can be made with 
justice and force, it is their dissimilarity, 
lack of order, abstract character, and 
disregard oftentimes of the most impor- 
tant points which the credit man must 
know in order to make an intelligent and 
proper decision. 

It appears, therefore, that, in order to 
bring about a reformation in this mat- 
ter, it is desirable to know what points 
the credit man considers as of the great- 
est weight in determining the success or 
failure of any business, and the responsi- 
bility and capability of an applicant for 
credit. 

Not only should these features stand 
out clear and positive in a report, but 
they should be treated in a uniform or- 
der, so that the same point would always 
appear in the same sequence. 

We feel quite confident that the mer- 
cantile agencies will gladly adopt any 
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changes suggested in the composition 
and character of their reports, so long 
as the desire represents the judgment of 
the credit men composing our associa- 
tion. We therefore deem this a very im- 
portant topic, and we ask that two or 
three of your ablest credit men be re- 
quested to prepare papers on this theme, 
and your entire membership be urged to 
give the subject thought, so that they 
may be in a position to express the 
points that with them have the most 
consideration and influence in arriving 
at a decision as to a credit risk. 

As the result df this discussion will you 
kindly resolve as to the features which 
in order your members consider of the 
most importance, so that our Committee 
on Improvement of Mercantile Agency 
Service may be able to act with av- 
thority and wisdom. 


President Cannon of the National Association 
of Credit Men has made the following commit- 
tee appointments: 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT METHODS. 


Daniel B. Murphy, Burke, Fitzsimons, Hone & 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ed Huber, Eberhard Faber, New York city. 
ite, R. —— Bray Clothing Company, Louis 
ville, 
J. <_< eS Smith Brothers & Co., New Or 
mw, La. 
ws E. Hall, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
W. N. Haase, A. C, L. Haase & Sons Fish 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
I. A. Wyler, W yler, Ackerland & Co., Cincin- 
nati, 
John J. Cummins (Chairman), Neal & Hyde, 
Syracuse, } 
George L Beardlee, Tarbox, Schliek & C0. 
inn. 
F. Jordon, Wyman, Partridge & ©. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cc. F. Best, J. D. Best’s Sons, Denver, Col. 
G. S&S. ane, Cc. R. Winslow Company, Port 


Ben Lindauer, Herrman Bros., Lindauer & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

David Lauchheimer, M. H. Lauchheimer & 
Sons, Baltimore, 

Josiah F. Knowles, Batchelder & Lincoln ©, 
Boston, Mass. 1 
Edwin Sherman, Guthman, Carpenter & Te 

ing, Chicago, 
Frank Evans, Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOND’S COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


Central Offices, 1131-2-3-4-5-6 Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. 
COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS AND REPORTS. 
Forwarding Department.—We do a large forwarding business for the best class of wholesale houses. 
Receiving Department.—We have a special department for the handling ot Chicago commercial law and collections. 


Publishing Department.—We publish “ BOND’S LEGAL DIRECTORY,” with monthly supplements. It con- 
tains the largest list of correspondents in publication. Correspondence solicited. Special rates to the trade on the 
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1896 edition and to attorneys on the 1897 edition, which is now being compiled. 


CLIFFORD & MORE, General Counsel 
W. E. WALKER, Pres. and Manager. 





— 





BUSINESS LITERATURE. 

Wm. J. Ashley, president Merchants’ Bank, 
Becher N. 

G. Fessenden, Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., 
new York city. 
B. F. Hooper, president Colwell Lead Co., New 
York city. 
George G. Brown, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Herman Weil, Kohn, Weil & Co., New Or- 


Brown, Forman & Co., 


s, La. 
‘ seaseeen, secretary Detroit C. M. A., 
a ich. 
Bray, Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, 


0. 
im. Gratz, H. & G. Feder, Cincinnati, O. 
. Ky Noyes, Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul, 


= Towle, McKusick, Copolin, Riddell & 
a Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jj. J. Dillon, T. F. Dillon & Sons, Denver, Col. 
J. W. P. Lombard, vice- orgeiaent National Ex- 
change Bank, Milwaukee, 
E. R. Wheeler, Goodyear ‘Rubber Company, 
Portland, Ore. 
. L. Pender, Hodges Bros., Baltimore, Md. 
A. Q. Chase, Rock Island Implement Company, 
Kansas City, Mo 
C. H. Arnold, ' Miner, Beal & Co., Boston, 
T. H. Green (Chairman), Tolerton & Stetson 
Coseeey, Sioux City, Ia. 
8. J. Kline, Jos. Beifeld & Co., Chicago, III. 
RS A. McKee, Merchant & Co., Philadelphia, 


INVESTIGATION. 

C. 8. Foster (Chairman), W. R. Irby Cigar and 
Tobacco Company, New Orleans, 

Marcus Michaels, Michaels, Stern & Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y¥ 

D. C. Cowdrey, Catlin & Co., New York city. 
R. Ruthenberg, Mendel, Gosling & Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

George B. Pulfer, Acme White Lead and Color 
Li a, Detroit, Mich 

T. Flint, American Roll Paper Company, 

si Louis, Mo. 

John 8S. Storrs, Voorheis, Miller & Co., Cin- 
einnati, O. 

D. 8. Morrison, 
Grinnell, Ia. 
we M. Barnes, Mowry & Barnes, Syracuse, 


Morrison, McIntosh & Co., 


Y. 

L. W. French, Kellogg, Johnson & Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Robert T. Hopkins, Phillips & Buttorff Manu- 
facturing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

G. C. Hall, Sewell Paint and Glass Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Morton, Carpenter-Morton Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
A, G. Bennett, W. M. Hoyt Company, Chi- 
cago, 
E. 8. “Campbell, National Newark Banking 
Creat, Newark, N. J. 

Dolge, Embalmers’ Supply Company, 

» ae 

. Johnston, Jr., Johnston & Larimer D. 
G. Company, Wichita, Kan. 

W. E. Mallory, E. A. Mallory & Sons, Dan- 
bury, Ct. 

W. A. Mooney, W. W. Mooney & Sons, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

Isaac F. Roe, Roe & Conover, Newark, N. Y. 
Otto Richter, Washington Rubber Company, 


Lincoln Paint and Color Company, 


Lincoln, Neb. 
LEGISLATIVE. 


Hugo Kanzler, Muser Bros., New York city. 
ville, . Gratz, 8S. Grabfelder & Co., Louis- 
y. 


d. Katz, 5S. & J. Katz & Co., New Orleans, La. 
ian M, Shirley, National Lead Company, St. 


Henry A. Gleick (Chairman), Bohm Bros. & 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

W. Erwin, H. A. Jandt, Sioux City, Ia. 
T. L Schurmeier, Lindeke, Warner & Schur- 
meier, St. Paul, Minn 
Frank A. Hall, J. 8. Brown & Bros., Mercan- 
tile Company, Denver, Col. 
W. B. Roberts, Lang & Co., Portland. Ore 
J. T. Jenkins, Gray-Dudley Hardware Com- 
Dany, Nashville” Tenn 
Ross Diggs, ‘Creighton, Diggs & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


ne ace H. Graves, Walworth Mfg. Co., Bos- 


Francis T. Simmons, Bush, Simmons & Co., 
Chicago, T1). 
T. J. Fernley, J™ee. 2 Pa. 


. H. Jones, Bro., Galveston, 
Tex, 





W. M. Burgess, M. E. Smith & Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 
W. Baker, Seattle Hardware Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 
John F. Burke, attorney, Milwaukee, Wis. 
D._ H. Goodell,’ The Goodell Company, Antrim, 


an A. os American National Bank, Provi- 
ence 
H. é. Harvey, Harvey, Hagan & Co., Hunting- 
ar w. 
he auch, Nordyke & Marmon Company, 

~ eR. Ind. 
J. Jackson, H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, 
Saline, Kan. 

, Loomis, Aetna National Bank, Hart- 
ford, 


Ct. 
. J. Schultz, Haas Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 
IMPROVEMENT ove ANTILE AGENCY 
VICE. 


Wm. F. Balkam, Union and Advertiser Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
T. W. Bartindale (Chairman), Morse & Rogers, 
New York city 
Philo Laib, Theons & Ott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 
Redden, E. J. Hart & Co., New Or- 
leans, 2 
James A. Whiting, Fletcher Hardware Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 
Felix Coste, F. Smith & Son Grocery Com- 
pany, St. Louls, Mo. 
Ernst Troy, Seasongood, Stix, Krouse & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
R. . Green, Green-Wheeler Shoe Company, 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 
H. B. Buell, Syracuse Dry Goods Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
», A, a Farwell, Ozman, Kirk & Co., St. 
Paul, Min 
T. J. Hopkins, Janney, Semple & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
W. A. Hover, W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Col. 
W. N. Fitzgerald, Bradley & Metcalf Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
George R. Lewis, Howe Scale Company, Port- 
land, Ore. 
m_ H. Wilkins, O’Brayan Brothers, Nashville, 
enn 
Philip Hamburger, Hamburger Bros. & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Theo. F. Starks, Kansas Moline Plow Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 
B. Kuppenhelmer, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Charles H. Wolf, Miller, Meyer & Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
A. B. Driscoll (Chairman), McKibbin & Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
P. V. Crittenden, Brewster, Crittenden & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Cc. D. Potter, F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds 
Company, New York city. 
S. A. Hilpp, Hilpp & Richardson, Louisville, 
2 
A. J. Wolf, B. J. Wolf & Sons, New Or- 
leans, 
 - Anthony, McRae & Roberts Company, 
Detroit, Mich 
Cc ¢ Child, 
Louis, Mo. “ 
Walter J. Wichgar, James H. Laws & Co., 
Cincinnati, . 
F. Bardes, Bardes Saddlery Company, Sioux 
City, Ia. 
George J. Sager, Sager Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
w. y¥. Booth, G. G. Liebhart Commercial 


Nonotuck Silk Company, St. 


Company, Denver, Col. 

T. J. Armstrong, W. C. Noon Bag Company, 
Portland, Ore. 

Mitchell Neely, Warren, Neely & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Thomas Todd, R. M. Sutton Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Cc. D. Parker, U. S. Steam Supply Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Frederick G. Kimball, Clark, 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

John T. Plummer, Morrison, Plummer & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hutchinson 


FOR STANDARD CREDIT BLANKS. 


Credit Men to Urge the General Use 
of Signed Statements. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men is corresponding with large firms 
throughout the country with a view of 
securing a form that can be used as a 
standard for the entire country. 





The President of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Mr. James G. Can- 
non, has just appointed a committee 
consisting of well-known business men 
throughout the country on “Special De- 
partment Methods,” and the work of pre- 
paring, for the presentation to the next 
convention of the association, a stand- 
ard form of statement blank will now, 
it is expected, rapidly proceed. The sec- 
retary of the association, Mr. F. R. Boo- 
cock, has already done a large amount 
of preliminary work on the matter, and 
is securing a collection of statement 
blanks from all the members of the as- 
sociation and from firms that are not 
members. By taking the best features 
of each blank and by a systematic study 
of the question, it is hoped that the 
committee will be able to decide upon 
a standard form for the entire country; 
but if, as a result of the varying State 
laws this is not found practicable, it is 
the intention to prepare a standard 
form for each State, so drafted as to 
conform to the State laws. The object 
in view is to prepare a blank so com- 
prehensive that it will effectually hold 
the applicant for credit in a court in 
any State for fraudulent representations 
in obtaining goods in case any of the 
statements on the signed blanks are 
subsequently proved to have been un- 
true. If itis found possible to encourage 
the general use of standard blanks the 
result, it is believed by the officers of 
the association, will be a long stride 
in the perfection of business methods. 
It will, in the first place, it is argued, 
remove any supposed basis for offense 
on the part of an applicant for credit 
if he knows that the statement sub- 
mitted to him is the same presented by 
all jobbers to their prospective custom- 
ers. In the next place it will compel 
retailers to conduct their business on 
business principles in order that they 
may be able to meet the requirements of 
the standard forms. The committee that 
has charge of the preparation of the 
new standard form follows: 


Andrew J. Townson, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., 
wholesale dry goods, Rochester, N. Y. 
Huber, Eberhard Faber, mfrs. pencils, New 
2 city. 
D. Curry, Bray Clothing Co., wholesale cloth- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 
P. J. Orchard, Smith Bros. & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, New Orleans 
Philo E. Hall, Parke Davis & Co., mfg. chemists, 
Detroit, Mich. 
w. N. Haase, A. C. L. Haase & Sons Fish Co., 
wholesale fish, St. Louis, 
I. A. Wyler, Wyier, p-— B., - Co., wholesale 
ase Cincinnati, O. 
L. * —- American Biscuit Co., mfrs., Sioux 
ty 
om *Fonn J. Cummings, Neal - Hyde, whole- 
e dry goods, Syracuse, N. 
7-7 Beardslee, Tarbox, ischiten & Co., whole- 
sale boots and shoes, St. Paul, Minn. 
. F. Gordon, Wyman, Partridge & Co., whole- 
sale dry goods, Minneapolis, Minn. 
e0. Partridge, Wyman, Partridge & Co., 
wholesale dry goods, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cc. F. Best, J. D. Best & Sons, wholesale grocers, 
pene, Col. 
A. Inbusch, Inbusch Bros., wholesale grocers, 
a Wis. 
G. S. Mann, C. R. Winslow Co., Portland, Ore. 
Ben. Lindauer, Herrman Bros., Lindauer & Co., 
wholesale dry goods, Nashville, Tenn. 
David Lauchheimer, N. H. Lauchheimer & Sons, 
wholesale clothing, Baltimore, 
Josiah F. Knowles, 5 eng Lincoln & Co.. 
wholesale shoes, Boston, 
Edwin Sherman, Gutham, c 
wholesale boots and shoes, Chicago, I 
Simon Kirschbaum, Ab. Kirschbaum % Co., 
wholesale clothing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Secretary Boocock was conversed with 
regarding the progress of work. He said: 

“There is perhaps no more important 
work to be undertaken by the National 
Association of Credit Men than that of 
the adoption, if possible, of desirable and 
efficient uniform statement blanks for 


general use. I know of no better way 
to educate wholesalers to the value of 
signed statements as a very important 
basis of credit, and no more certain 
method of bringing into common prac- 
tice the asking for a showing of af- 
fairs than through a blank that will 
be uniform in character, universally 
used, and so drafted as to make figures 
so given binding in a court of justice. 

“Furthermore, I know of no way to 
educate retail merchants to the value 
of frequent inventories and to the ne- 
cessity of paying close attention to those 
little features which are so important in 
determining the success of any enter- 
prise as to call for information regard- 
ing them on a blank carefully prepared 
for general use. 

“It is quite evident that if a uniform 
statement blank could be adopted it 
would cause merchants to take inven- 
tories in such a way as to enable them 
to answer all of its requirements, and 
when this is done it will enable many a 
man to see just where is the weak- 
ness of his business, and accordingly 
take steps to strengthen it. 

“In giving the preparation of such a 
blank close attention we desire to have 
the benefit of the thought and expe- 
rience of thousands of influential busi- 
ness men. We shall seek in this work 
the direct co-operation and active as- 
sistance of about five thousand of the 
leading commercial houses in this coun- 
try, so that when the blank is finally 
perfected it will reflect the best thought 
of the best intellects of our business 
world. 

“You will assist us greatly by giving 
this subject publicity in your esteemed 
journal, and by calling special atten- 
tion to its importance. We should very 
much like to have sent to us at 20 
Nassau street, New York, by business 
houses generally, copies of such state- 
ment blanks as they now have in use, 
and also of the form now in service 
in seeking trade information as to a 
debtor’s responsibilty and methods of 
payment. I am confident that the 
value of uniformity in this matter will 
be apparent to any one upon thought, 
and the further fact will no doubt also 
be recognized that this service to com- 
mercial interests can properly be ren- 
dered by this association. We ask the 
co-operation of every business house, ir- 
respective of identification through mem- 
bership, for we recognize that if we 
are to perform work in this field that 
will be lasting and of inestimable value 
we must have the support not only of 
our present large constituency, but also 
of the business world at large. 

“With this in view we have prepared 
with great care a list of the important 
and influential business houses in this 
country, numbering some five thousand, 
while our present membership is about 
three thousand. The list of five thou- 
sand, on account of standing and com- 
mercial prominence, we shall call our 
consulting list, and shall seek their as- 
sistance and advice not only on the work 
which we have specially referred to, but 
upon the many other important under- 
takings which we have in mind. 

“Under the authority of our Commit- 
tee on Credit Department Methods, act- 
ing in accord with our State vice- 
presidents, to whom this matter was 
referred by our late convention, we 
shall issue a special letter to this con- 
sulting list, asking for copies of state- 
ment forms which they now have in 
use, in order that they may be of as- 
sistance to our committee. We shall 
then carefully analyze these blanks, in- 
dorsing important features as we find 
them, and shall then prepare one form, 
cr forms, aS may be necessary, as a 
preliminary draft. We shall seek to 
make our statement form thoroughly 

‘ 





comprehensive, but so simple that the 
most ignorant will know what is meant 
and required. We shall then have this 
preliminary form printed and will then 
submit to our consulting constituency 
for criticism and advice. We shall also 
have it discussed in open session at the 
regular monthly meetings of our var- 
ious local associations. From the sug- 
gestions received and improvements in- 
dicated we shall then make a new draft 
of a blank, which we shall again send 
out for consideration. We shall follow 
this course of procedure until we se- 
cure a blank that meets with the ap- 
proval of a very large majority. When 
the perfected form has been attained we 
shall probably submit it to leading jur- 
ists in every State in the Union, with a 
view to so perfecting that when filled 
out and signed it will be binding in a 
court of justice. We shall do nothing 
arbitrarily, and our Board of adminis- 
tration, to whem has been left the in- 
dorsement of a uniform blank, will make 
no such indorsement until the business 
world has first set its approval there- 
upon.” 

Following are samples of what are con- 
sidered the most complete forms that 
have thus far been received. The first 
is the form now used by a very prom- 
inent dry goods concern: 

STATEMENT AS A BASIS FOR CREDIT. 
TO cesccesces DOre sicctmsces » 189 

Concerning the financial condition of 
CE cucece » State of ......, as per inventory of.... 

Assets— 

Merchandise on hand and in transit at 

cost or less 
Outstandings, including bills receivable, 

open accounts, notes, etc., at their real- 

izable value 
Cash on hand and in bank...........00+ seeeee 
Other realizable assets not exempt, con- 

lating OC .ccccccccccssccccccavccccesese eevee 





Total available assets (fill this item in).$...... 
Insurance on stock $ 
Liabilities— 
For merchandise on hand and in transit 
not due 
For merchandise past due...........e.006 seeees 
Tams Green BOMK. .ccccccccccccccccccccce sseces 
Loans from friends or relatives or any 
other obligations, whether actual or con- 
tingent 


Doted Mesias cccoccce coccescccvcscecGaccees 
Surplus in business (fill this item in).... 
Yearly extent of busimess.............055 sesuee 
Real estate consisting of (describe and 

vaiue seperately, and in whose name 

DORE. ccdccnsce covccescceeses 
ASECONOE WOT .cccccccee cocccccccccccse cvcces 
Mortgages or amount unpaid thereon 
Equity in real estate 
Insurance on buildings ...........cseee08 sevens 
Total worth in and out of business, ac- 

cording to our figures .........6..eee04 eeeeee 
Exemptions 





Firm Signature, 
By 








The second form is in use by a large 
boot and shoe concern: 
Place , Date . 189 
Gentlerhen.—Replying to your inquiry as to ... 
financial condition, ... make the following state- 
ment of ... resources, debts and liabilities, for 








the purpose of establishing a credit for future 
business, and ... agree to notify you of any im- 
portant change in ... condition: 
Resources— 

Cash value Of StOck....cccccccccccccccces Bu csece 
Cams vwadwe Of GEtUTeS. ....cccccccccccccee coccce 
Notes and accounts—good............s006 seveee 
Notes and accounts—doubtful............6 seeees 
Cash value of real estate, not exempt 
Cash on hand or in bank 
Other resources 





RRR TORINO cccccoccesccccase escncdbeneses 
TOROS TORE GUUEGR ec cc cc ccccscvccecccccseGbccece 
Liabilities— 
On stock—mot Gue.........ceecscceesccees $.ccce 
OM GROG —BOS. «occ ccccccccccccccccccecccs encces 
TOGO WOS SIGUE DARE. cc cc ccccceccccsccces coscce 
Loans from relatives or friends, either as 
GE Mas cracocestcccosncuese eoedbe 
Mortgages on stock, recorded or unrecorded . 
Mortgages on real estate............ss00. ° 
Confidential, individual or other liabilities ...... 
OD IO sac cnsusccccccchie e8seee 
We have no other obligations than that 
shown above. 








EE rn oc aesccnnsesonsacacenn $ 
Insurance on stock We ores 
tn mt ce Be then... PELE EEOC ee 
MEE GE GEE TOD oc ccrccccccevacsc, ncacet ? 


Individual members of firm. } 


References 
Remarks 


Signature, ———————- 
From the Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin of Aug. 18, 1897. 
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PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS, 


The following is a list of the most prominen 
schools throughout the country. Represceuane 
thereiw wil! be accorded on most favorable terms by 
communicating with the publishers. 








LAA 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. .New Haven, Conn, 


Denver University Law School.......... Denver, Cole, 

Columbian University ............. Washington, D. g, 

Atlanta Law School...................... Atlanta, Ga, 

CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW ..... Seencged Chicago, I 

CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL.................. Chicago, I, 
Geo. W. Warvelle, LL.D. 


. J je ” Dean. \- 
dergraduate study leads to LL.B.. and ad 
the Bar. Two Fest quadiente courses of ana 
year lead to the de of LL.M. and D.C.L, “For 
catalogue and full information address Jony J 
Topias, LL.B., Secretary, 115 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Il. 
{LLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW.............. Chicago, Il, 
Ill. Wesleyan Univ’sity Law School Bloomington, Ind, 
LAW DEPT., STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA TowaCity, Is, 
Course of study extends through two school years 
of nine months each. Four B nag give their 
entire time to the school. Tuition $60 per year, 
Other expenses reasonable. Gra/uation admits to 
State and Federal Courts. For annual announce 
ment, or other information, address Exum 
McCain, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Garfield University Law School............... Kansas. 
Louisville University Law School...... Louisville, Ky, 
Tulane University Law School...... New Orleans, La 
Baltimore University Law Schgol...... Baltimore, Md. 
University of Maryland, Law Dept. ...Baltimore, Md, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL.... Boston, Mass. 


HARVAR") LAW SCHOOL ............ Cambridge, Mass, 
University of Michigan, Law Dept..Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Detroit Law School ...........0ccecsssee. Detroit, Mich, 
St. Louis Law School................-.- St. Louis, Mo. 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL.................Albany, N.Y, 
Buffa o Law School................00.- Buffalo, N. Y. 
CORNELL LAW SCHOOL................. Ithaca, N.Y, 


Columbia College Law School.. New York City, N. ¥. 
Metropolis Law School ....... New York City, N. ¥. 
New York Law School.......... New York City, N.Y. 
University Law School......... New York City. N. Y. 
Western Reserve Univ'sity Law School. Cleveland, 0. 
Univ'sity of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allen University Law School. ........ Columbia, 8. C. 
University of Texas, Law Dept =. ... Austin, Texas. 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA...... 
chtethn<tnkeatesveseensa ian ..---Charlottesville, Va 
The session begins September 15th, and continues 
nine months. The course fo: the B.L. d 
covers two sessions. For catalogue address Wu. 
M. Tuornton, L L. D., Chairman of Faculty. 


Richmond College, Law Dept .......... Richmond, Va. 
Wisconsin University Law School...... Madison, Wis. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Faculty : — Hon. Thom A. Moran, Hon. Heory M. 
silepardy Hon. Edmund W Barke, Hon. 8. P. Shope, Hon. 
0. - Carter Higa. John Gibbons. Undergraduate course 
of two years. Post Graduate course of one year. 

SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 

For further information address Secretary, 


ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
1501-100 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Illinois College of Law, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
HOWARD N. OGDEN, PH. D., DEAN. 











Regular Session opens FIRST MONDAY in September 
and continues nine months. 


d raduate School—Two years, cours-, LL.B. 
pone nas admits to the Kar. ° 
Graduate =chool—Specialized courses in Practice 
and Jurisprudence, leading to Dugrees of LL. M., D.C. L., 
and Ph. D. 
Extension Division—Conducts Lecture Study classes 


and INSTRUCTION BY CUKKESPONDENCE in all 
courses. Credit given for one-half of work required for 
Degrees. 


Summer Session — Eight weeks, June and July. 
Class Sessions both day and evening. 4 
Coll Office, Library and lecture Rooms, Journal 
Bullaing. For chpeubar 26 information, address the Secre 
ry. WILLIAM B WALRATH, LL.., B. 
Journal Bidg., 160 Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. 


—— 





CONSULTING EXPERT IN 
PATENT CASES. SPECIALTY: 
WASHINGTON ASSOCIATE FOR 
ATTORNEYS. Address HUBERT 





PATENTS 


E. PECK, 629 F Street, Wash- 
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READY SEPTEMBER i5th, 1897. 





The Reprint of the Entive Set 
of the Official Edition of 


Pennyslvania Supreme Court Reports 


By Dattas; AppIson; YEATES; Binney; SerGeant & RAwLe; Rawle; 


Penrose & Watts ; 


Watts ; WHARTON; AND 


Watts & SERGEANT. 
65 Vols., Bound in 32 Books, $65.00. 


Regular Official Edition, $1.00 per Volume. 


THIS IS THE 


OFFICIAL, 
LARGE TYPE, 


ANNOTATED, 
GOOD PAPER, 


PLATED EDITION, |§ 
LAW BINDING. 


The entire set will be sent in one order or in instalments of ten volumes (five 


books) a month as desired. 


Order at once if you want a set at this price. 


KAY & BROTHER, 


724 Sansom Street, 


T. & J. W. JOHNSON & CO., 
535 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


“American Electrical Cases.”’ 
Albany, N. Y.: 
lisher. 

Vol. VI of the series is out, reporting 
all cases pertaining to electrical cases up 
to April 1, 1897. 

We can hardly say anything additional 
with respect to the importance of these 
cases than what has been printed in this 
journal. The profession has become im- 


pressed with the important addition to 
legal literature the compilation of these 
cases has thus far made, and are avail- 
ing themselves of their use. 

Vol. VI is in every respect up to the 
preceding volumes, and contains over 
nine hundred pages. 


Vol. VI. 
Matthew Bender, pub- 


“The Lien Laws of the State of New 
York.” By Robert C. Cummings and 
Frank R. Gilbert. New York: Baker, 
Voorhis & Co. Albany: Matthew 
Bender. 

This work contains nearly five hundred 
pages, and contains mechanics’ liens on 
real property, vessels and personal prop- 
erty and their inforcement, chattel mort- 
gages and contracts of conditional sale. 
The book embodies all the laws pertain- 
ing to liens as submitted by the Statu- 
tory Revision Committee and made a 
law by the Legislature of 1897. Many 
changes have been made in the former 
statutes by this revision. At the end of 
each section is inserted the note of the 
Statutory Revision Commission, which 
was contained in the original bill sub- 
mitted by the commission to the Legis- 
lature. The forms given are prepared 
with special reference to the new law. 
All the modifications and changes of 
former statutes seem to have been given, 
and the work is one of the most com- 
plete upon the lien law of the State of 
New York that has ever been published. 





The Illinois College of Law, at Chicago, 
opened the Autumn quarter of the col- 
lege Sept. 6, with a very gratifying en- 
rollment of students. 

The faculty embraces some of the best 
legal minds in the country, and the 
course of instruction covers practically 
the entire science of the law. 





Incidents Connected With Judges 
and Lawyers. 


The Impressionable Judge—Weren’t 
you a little afraid during the lawyer’s 
fusillade of questions? 

The Pretty Plaintiff—Oh, no. I’ve 
been under fire before.—Town Topics. 


Litigant—You take nine-tenths of the 
judgment? Outrageous. 

Lawyer—I furnish all the skill and elo- 
quence and legal earning for the cause. 

Litigant—But I furnish the cause. 

Lawyer—Oh, anybody could do that. 


“Won't you try the chicken soup, 
Judge?” asked Mrs. Small of her board- 
er, not noticing that he had gone beyond 
the soup stage in his dinner. “I have 
tried it, madam,” replied the Judge. “The 
chicken has proved an alibi.’’-—Truth. 


A certain justice of the peace having 
arrived, previous to a trial, at a conclu- 
sion upon a question of law highly satis- 
factory to himself, refused to entertain 
an argument by the opposing counsel. 
“If Your Honor pleases,’ the counsel re- 
plied, “I should like to cite a few author- 
ities upon the point.’’ Here he was sharp- 
ly interrupted by the justice, who stated: 
“The court knows the law, and is thor- 
oughly advised in the premises, and has 
given its opinion, and that settles it.” 
“It was not,” continued the counsel, 
“with an idea of convincing Your Honor 
that you are wrong, but I should like to 
show you what a fool Blackstone was.” 


“Well, Uncle Jim,” said the lawyer, 
“the doctor says there’s no hope for 
vou.” 

“Yes, suh; dey tells me I gwine ter 
cross over.” 

“Have you made your will?” 

“Yes, suh; I done will ter go.” 

“TI mean,” said the lawyer, in an ex- 
planatory way, “have you got anything 
to leave?2”’ 

“Oh, yes, suh!” exclaimed the old man, 
joyfully; “one wife an’ de rheumatism!” 


“T said it was a fine day.” 

“Fine day? Yes, and what did he say 
to you?” 

Mr. March rattled off a whole yarn in 
Chinook, and kept on, to the mirth of 
the whole courtroom, until peremptorily 
cut off by the gavel of the judge. 

“I asked you what reply the savage 
made to you, Mr. March. Please answer 
the question,’’ said the irate cross-ex- 
arminer. 





SECOND-HAND 


LIST OF REPORTS 


FOR SALE BY 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMP’Y 


iam a N.Y. 


sunewe New Cases, 32 V: 
rican Decision~, 100 Vols. and 3 
—— lish 


poration Cases, 61 Vols. and 9 
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OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS 
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In many States of the Union laws have been enacted mn 
prescribing certain duties to be performed by 
corporations whieh contemplate doing business in such 
States, and affixing certain Penalties for non com. 
pliance, and, in some instances, going 80 fat as to pro. 
hibit by judicial proceedings the enforcement of con. 
tracts entered into by such corporations that fail to com. 
ply with the spirit of the law. 

Under these circumstances it is apparent that cor. 
porations, intending to do business outside of their re. 
spective States, should have som» trustworthy method 
by which they can learn what requirements 
States demand of them before they can legally operat 
their pusiness in such States. 

With that end in view THe AMERICAN Lawygg here 
Judge Samuel McGowan, Abbersville, 8. C. momen bog “» the Cesteene of Siegen 
W. E. Kline, Charleston, 8. C. ive necessary advice as to all details made casential 
Charles M. Bristow, Florence, S. C. y the statutes of the States in which the affairs of the 
A. W. Clifford, Lebanon, Tenn. co tion are ahd nee - a ae 
H. E. Evans, Nashville, Tenn. gnu State queanaunante on tan 
M. C. Goodlet, Nashville, Tenn. attorneys in such States to utilize their offigs 
Peter G. Nichols, Galveston, Tex. by designating it your office of business in such State, 
Judge J. Tracey Moorehead, Grapevine, Tex. Ho ne ew enh may be named upon 
Judge William P. Love, Ogden, Utah. comin . sani 
Waller R. Staples, Christiansburg, Va. } Neggae hy YE ng of such lawecen 
Judge Abel A. Warren, Berlin, Vt. 
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for an annual fee for their services, whi cutout 
Jacob G. Hovey, St. Johnsbury, Vt. jum 
Henry J. Parker, Woodstock, Vt. 


be leas than $10, nor more than $25 per ann 
Judge Thomas C. Seaver, Woodstock, Vt. ness 
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territory, or 
James Eschwege of Brooklyn, at Lindsey, Ont. | them from bringing suit in some Aa a a 
names addresses are here 


rome desirable. State or 
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“I was answering.” 

“Teil us what the savage said.” 

“That was what he said.”’ 

“Then tell it to us in English.” 

“Not unless I am commissioned by the 
Court to act as an interpreter and paid 
the customary fee.” 

The lawyers thought a moment, looked 
at the judge, who could not resist a 
smile, and said, severely: “Mr. March, 
you may stand down.” 


NOT EXACTLY LEGAL. 

Little Willie—-What does a lawyer 
mean by “leading question’ tending to 
incriminate a man? 

Papa—Well, for example, I asked your 
mother a question once about leading 
her to the altar, and the consequences 
you can see for yourself.—Richmond Dis- 
patch. 


Joseph R. Kerr, Jr., New York city. 
Judge Henry C. Andrews, New York city. 
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George L. Wyly, Waynesburg, Pa. 

Hs nes Bliss, New York city, at Wakefield, 
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LEGAL LORE. 

“Well, proceed,” said the lawyer. 

“The plaintiff resorted to an ingenious 
use of circumstantial evidence,” said the 
witness. 

“For the benefit of the jury state in 
plainer language exactly what you mean 
by that,” interrupted the judge. 

“Well, my meaning is—that he lied.”— 
Tit-Bits. 
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Judge George M. Gill, Riverside, Cal. 
Clark S. King, Manitou, Col. 

Alfred D. King, San Jose, Cal. 
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K. E. Kelly, Willows, Cal. 

Ex-Judge John W. Fowler, Milford, Conn. 
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Samuel C. Reid, Washington, D. C. 

H. O. Claughton, Washington, D. C. 
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or other business office coming with 
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John C. A. Rowland, Washington, D. C. notices guaranteed genuine. Unless otherwise stated, Arizona—ARTHUR j. EDWARDS, Phoenix. 
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Judge Francis Hawkes, Pensacola, Fla. AGENCY, Box 4il, New York City. California— 
G. O. Boyd, Clarksville, Ga. Colorado— 
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H. J. Lee, Reidsville, Ga. Florida— 
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Henry L. Williams, Chicago, Ill. Idaho— 
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Elmer E. Meredith, Sardinia, Ind. WANTED. Copies of THE AMERICAN La of 
Andrew J. Stakebake, Winchester, Ind. the following dates: January, 1893; November, 
John C. Billis, Davenport, Ia. 1893. Are wanted to complete volumes for the library 
Judge W. B. Keys, Murray, Ky. of a law school. Address P. O. Box 411, care Amer- 
Judge Morris Marks, New Orleans, La. ican Bankers’ Agency. 
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ALABAMA. 


thena” (Limestone) . 
| EREEEOED 60.0000 csc cccaenscesecs Z fy: Estes 
FE a to Bessemer Savings Bank 
(J oferson: 
“oHn W. CHAMBLEE, First National Bank Build- 
ing. Refers to First N. B. of Birmingham. 
JOHN C. PUGH, Steiner Bldg. Reters ee -iper 
Bros., bankers, Alabama National Bank and 
the Alabama Home Building & Loan po 
tion. —— ial practice a specialty 
Colambia (Henry Frank H. Walker 
Refers to the Wanainctorers Bank. 
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Greensboro* (Hale) 

Bunteville* (Madiso: Lawrence Cooper 
Refers toF iret at. . = and W .R.Rison&Co., b’ i. 

= ote ~7hIR ben Chapman 


Mobile* (M 
MELDING VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francia st. Practices 
a courts, State and United States. Prompt 
rsistent attention given to collections 
snd al Toga business. Stenographer and No- 
tary in . References—First National and 
People'sBanks, Mobile. Eleewhere: Bradstreet, 
Hubbell, Collector and Commercial Lawyer, 
Mercantile Adjuster, North American Mer- 
cantile Agency. Attorneys’ ata -egmnat 
House and United Commercial Law 
a my (Montgomery)........ G. F MERTINS 
oser Bldg. Commercial, ‘corporation and insur- 
ance law. Commercial litigation and collecti ons a 
ialty. Member of the Attorneys’ National 
Clearing House. Notary Public. eferences— 
Merchants & Planters’ National and Farley Na- 
tional Banks. References given most anywhere 
on application. 


Tusk (Macon) 
am al (Perry) 


ARIZONA. 


Mesa City (Maricopa) 
Phoenix" (Pasteons) 


Preacott* (Yava 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas City* (Desha) 
Bentonville* (Benton) 


ssncacndemmeddll L. W. Gregg 
of Payettevilic. 
* (Sebastian) 

_ A. BELL. Collections, commercial and land 

law. Refers to Merchants’ Bank. 
THOMAS BOLES. Land titles, estates and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to American Nat.B’k. 
Clendening. Mechem & Youmans. Refer to the 

a 


First National Bank. 
ny (Cleburne) ornate A = 
Hot Springs* (Garland). ............ B. RANDOLPH 


Refers to Arkansas National Bank a jus Ex- 
ome (Paiaek 
san i).. 
enti {Cotambia) 
Mena (Polk) 
yO R. G. Dun & Co. 
Franklin) 


We aesedéced ccooeqgesbansnnt J.B. Moore 
Paragould Goemnet ‘ 


Perryville* (Perry Jas 
Pine Bluff Jefferson) HOMAS J. “DRMSBY 


pai toJedge John M. iitiott Circuit Judge. 
ville (Po: Davis & Son 
. STRICKLIN & MARTIN 
F. Black 


can ames 
Walnut ii empstead County Bank 2 ~ pe Ase. 


idge (Lawrence) 





CALIFORNIA. 


EMMONS & ENMOR 5 Fore yy 
MULFORD & — ‘allan 
— Gomera re probate law law fb — 

sixteen years’ experience. 

wort S& Lee’ Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. Attor- 
neys for National Bank of California. Refer to 
First National Bank, National Bank of Cali- 
fornia and Los Angeles National Bank. 
) P. J. Hazen 
Metcalf & Metcalf 
Jas. yy 


ee ye 
Pomona (Los Angeles)............. J. 
Riverside* (Riverside) ..................G 


San Bernardino* (San Bernardino).. 
San Diego* (San Diego)............ 


ego. 
Rooms 19, 20, 23 & 24 Lawyers’ Block. Refer to 
~— First National Bank, San Diego. 
RANCISCO* (San Francisco) 
EMMONS & EMMONS, Attorneys for the Emmons 
Offices of San Francisco, Port- 
FOX & ORAY, E Poole Mt Bldg, 508 M 
ac utual 508 Mon 
icon’ rz 


Associated Law 


department under spec 
(See card front .) 
we HH. HART, 149-152 Crocker "Building. (See 
a on front page.) 
San Jose* (Santa Clara).............. Nicholas Bowden 
San my ey LuisObispo). hates & Bouldin 
Santa Ana* Billi 
rane 
L.. Williams 


h. 

Salz Bldg. Refers to Farmers & iicreh hante’ Dodge 
Talare (‘T'ulare) Davis & Allen 
Watsonville (Santa Cruz) Holbrook & Maher 

Refer to =! Bank of Watsonville. 

NOE” C BOiccccdctacnccccacaeccenes F. E. Baker 


COLORADO. 
Aspen* (Pitkin) 
Colorado whey, A 

Blac atlin. Refer to Bank of Montrose, at 
Montrose, Colo. 

H. G. LAING Refers to Russell State Bank and 
First National Bank, Russell, Kan ; Exchange 
National Bank and i! Paso County Bank, 
Colorado Springs. 

Cripple Creek (El R. A Sidebotham 
Denver* (Arapahoe) 

CHARLES A. MacMILLAN, 815 to 817 Ernest & Cran- 

_— Bld Refers to First National Bank. 


Betis” & cord beet pegs) & Thomas Block. 
Refer to any Judge of any court in Colorado, 
ae ations Bex , Denver. ete. (See card 


JOHN | Hipp, PP, wu 307 Symes Block. Refers to any 
bank or Judge of any Court. 
Greeley* (Weld) 
G (Gunnison)..... 


& Stevens 
SERED. BETTS 

Refers to the First and Pueblo National Banks. 
Trinidad" (Las Animas) .-Northeutt & Franks 


—  samengtiemmaats 

Bridgeport’ (Fairfield 

809 Franklin Block. Refer to => - 

Rast H Haddam (Middlesex) 

Greenwich (Fairfield).................. ubbard 

Hartford* (Hartford) .. F eto” 6 SILL 
345 Main street. Commercial law ‘and <i. 

Meriden (New Haven) 

Middletown* (Middlesex) .... 

ions aod commercial law. Refers to Farm. 
ers & Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 

Moodus (Middlesex) Send to East Haddam 

Naugatuck (New _—— John M. Sweeney 

fers to the N ck National Bank. 
New Britain (Hartfor George W. Andrew 
Refers to New Britain National and Mechanics’ 
National Banks. 
New Haven" (New Hav 
GEO. L. ARMSTRONG, 121 Church st. Refers to 
First National Bank 

Chapman & Hall, 206 Exchange Bldg, cor. Church 
and Chapel sts. 

Lynch & Doroff, First National Bank Bldg. Refer 
to First National Bank and City Bank. 

Reynolds & Donovan, 42 Church st. Refer to First 
National Bank and City Bank of New Haven. 

William A. Wright, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank or any New 
Haven bank. 

New London (New London) 

Norwalk (Fairfield) 

Norwich (New London).. 


Stenington (New London) 
Torrington (Litchfield). . . 
Waterbury (New Haven).. ... Wilson H. Pierce 
Willimantic (Windham)... .Andrew J. Bowen 
Refers to Windham _ae Bank of Willimantic. 
Windsor Locks ( Hartford I.W.S 


d & 
eport ah B’k. 


DELAWARE. 
Dever” (Kent). 


$y souipadi saan x, + 
Wilmington* (Ne Ai. ae 
EDWARD GLENN C00 COOK, Cor 9th & Market 


ers to National Bank of Wilmin = 
Brandywine and the Central N. Bank. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


ASHINGTON (Washington) 
~~ A. A. BARTHEL, 221 436 st. Mercantile collec- 


coeaewy te Central Nat’) B’k. 
5. wi “BLAC BURN, Jr., ay kansas ties, Refer- 


: The president or cashier of any bank in 
Frankfort, y., and the National Capital Bank 


CLARENCE A. RA DENBURG, 412 Fifth St., N. W. 
tile collections law 


— and corporation 
ties. a to Second National Bank. 
Commercial 
Refers to Na- 


7 os 72 Louisiana ave. 
haat 1 
Bank of the Republic. 
Jou — 408 Fifth st. N. W. Commercial 
and collections. Refers to Sie Ses B’k. 
W. LFORD, 620 F st.. N. W. Commercial and 
corporation law. ons. Refers to Citi- 
ns’ National Bank. 
HUBERT E. PECK, 629 F. st.. N. W. Expert in 
‘atent Causes. (See card.) 
Ww. PRESTON WILLIAMSON, Warder Ridg. Prac- 
tices before all courts. ‘Refers to Washington 
Loan & Trust Co. and West End Nat'l] Bank. 


FLORIDA. 


Hos. 


. Bank, Marianna; Louis- 
; Liverpool Lond 


bia) 

BLOUNT a BLOUNT. Refer to First Nat'l Bank. 
FISHER, 211% S. Palafox 

WILLIAM FISHER 

St. Augustine* (St. 


R. Attorney for Citizens'Nat. B’k. 
John) W. W. Dewhurst 


Refers to Exchange Bank, Athens, and all leading 
usiness houses. 


GLENN & & “ROUNDTREE, ~ es Temple Court. 


Refe: 
GLENN SSLATON & PI PHILLIPS Grant = 4 
to €. H. Coster, of J.P P. M 
about soe 
nunt a“ TLY, Ile 
commercial law. Refer to Atlanta 
Trost & Bankin Co.. Exchange Bank ~— 
-— Rucker Bankin, 
ye ROBINSO COFFIN 
t attention given to co) 
tions. Refers to National Exchange Bank and 
Commercial Bank of Augusta. 


a (Decatur) ««-----Donalson & Hawes 
* (Glynn) J 
Buchanan* (Masabesa} 


ational Bank of Griffin. 
Harmony Grove (J: — 
Homerville* (Clinch 8. L. Drawdy 
Refers to — ¥a National Bank at Waycross, Ga. 
Jeasup* (Wa: D. M. Clark 
La Grange" (reap) c= ak Harwell 


Lum wart) E. T. Hickey 
Refers to Bank of Stewart County and Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus. 


(Bibb) 
1OHN L. HARDEMAN, 566 Mulberry st. Refers te 
the American National Bank 
THOMAS B. WEST. Refers to i Dime Savings Bank 
and Security Loan & Abstract Co. 
Montezuma (Macen) J. M. DuPree 
Newnan* ( 


Coweta) 
Reidsville* (Tattnall) .. 





Refers to the Chatham Bank, Savannah 
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Perry* (Houston)............... «see.--.C. C. Duncan 
Rome* (Floyd) ........ Genunbbacdaceaans Henry Walker 


* (Chatham) 

WM. W. GORDON, Jr, Merchants’ National Bank 
Bidg. Attends prom ~ 4 and OMe, ween d to 
all business entrusted “4 
sion to the National Bank ‘ofthe B the Depa lic, N 
Y.; Merchants’ ~~) Bank Savannah ; 
W. W. Gordan & Co. and Jacob 

J, LAWTON WHATLEY, Board of Trade Bldg. Real 
ag neg ‘commercial law and mercan- 


Swainsboro* (Emanuel) ................ J. Alex. Smith 
Thomasville‘ (Thomas).......MacIntyre & as 
Tifton (Berrien).................. Jonathan B. Murrow 
Refere to Love & Buck, bankers. 
Valdosta’ ( Lowndes) ............ Powhatan B. Whittk 
Waycross" CURT wn diwenccees anne Toomer & Reynolds 
Waynesboro* (Burke) ..... Lawson, Callaway & Scales 


IDAHO. 
See menCURUS” COMMERCIAL AGENCY, R. D. 
k & Co., Agents. Collections. Mer- 
canto tigation. References: All Boise City 
R. D. oe Refers to Bradstreets, Salt 


as ~* s. WORTHMAN. Refers to Capital State 
of Boise City 



















































Challis (Guster i Sk ER ee L. H. Johnston 
Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot) ....... ...... H. J. Hasbrouck 
Lewiston* (Mes Perces) pakemnseheen L. L. Haynes & Co 
Moscow* (Latah).................... rey +? Forney 
Payette ( MDs cococucconccensensegees Rogers 
Pocatelio* (Ban REGED cnevectcocedt E. P. Blickenederfer 
Salmon city | Ly F. J. Cowen 

Weiser* (Washington).................... J.W. Ayers 

ILLINOIS. 


--Dennis Clarke 





ancock 
Cham' (Champaign).......... “Tackett & Gillespie 
aa O. W. Batrum 


GHICAGO* 
WALTER at ANDERSON, 100 Washington st. Com- 
mercial, corporation and probate law. COL- 


JUSTERS. Depositions taken. Prompt re- 
ports. References: Merchants’ Loan & 
Co., Fitch & Howland, Eileworth & Jones, 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago Title & Trust 
Keokuk, Iowa—T. R. J. Ayres & Sons, 
Keokuk Savings Bank, Commercial Bank, 
a= os, Gen'l Sol'r St. Louie, K- 
AW. Ry. Co Erie, Pa.—The H. F. Wat- 
yersford ‘a.—The Buck walter 
Soret Co. Portland, Me.—The E. T. Burrows 
Co. Providence, R. 1.—The New Engla: d Butt 
Co. New York—The American Union Life In 
suranceCo. St. Louis—The Mis-ouri G »asCo. 
pk 8 — —National Masonic Accident As- 


BOND'S ¢ COMMERCIAL we 1181 to 1136 Unity 
Clifford More, Attorneys and 
law and collections. 


(See card.) 
JosePi 0. MORRIS, ee 1317 E~ 1318 Chamber 
f Commerce. ial, corporation and 
seal estate law. “Special experience in ineol- 
vency, litigation and adjustments. References: 
Bankers National Bank, Washburn & Moen 
Mfg. Co. _ Hibbard, ae, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, and special references, bank or mer- 
cantile in any city. 


(Pestia) ..cccccccccccccsces- Send to Peoria 
Danvers (McLean)................... See Bloomin 
Danville* (Vermillion)................. Ww. A. Young 
(Macon)... .......-.20-seeeee eee D. C. Corley 
DeKalb* (DeKalb)................--------- C. A. Boies 
RAS Morrison & Bethea 
Durand (Winnebago). .................-. C. A. NORTON 


Difficult collections a special: Acts as — 
collector for wholesale orjebbing 8 firms, for North 
erp Illino's or Southern 
East St. Louis (St. Clair).......... JOHN C. HARDER 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
* (Effingham) 


_Wrigh ’ 
ae ree .-----John A. Russell 
* Elmwood (Peoria) 





enry ; Blis 
Eirkwood (Warren)........ eveeeeceee-- Geo. M. Nixon 





LECTION. DEPARTMENT. EXPERT AD. 


Marion* (Wilhameon)................. Geo. W. Young 
Mattoon (Coles)............... . Andrews & Vause 
Refer to any bank in Mattoon or Coles County. 
Moline Lewy nemo pancconcceconece Elmer E. b, Morgan 
Monmouth* (Warren)..................+ . J. B. Brown 


Refers to the People # and Second National Banks. 
J by me n. 


Mount Carrell (Carrell)........-:-.0. B. Smith & Son 
oun’ Sterling* Brown)........ ubbard & Reid 
Vernon* (Jefferson) Cc. H. 


Neoga y ~ (wemseanne eecsbesscees Send to Mattoon 
(Ogie)..... ébacecbscnses seeeen sve 

Ottawa* (La Salle)...............seseses0e- 
609 La Salle s Helis iwi National and 
National City 

Paris* (Edgar). . -.eeeee-- RL. & G. M. M 
Attorneys for Edgar Co. National, past of P 

Paxton" (Ford). ~.esee-- OSCAR H. WYLIE 


Refers to First National ‘Bank, io Bank, Pax 


ton Hardware Mfg Co., or any business man in cit 
Pekin" on peethbsbes sasueuubs William A "Pots 
Refers to any bank in the city. 


Peoria* (Peoria) 

WENRY c. — and RICHARD H. — At 
Anthony Loan & Trust Co. 

ARTHUR EITHCEY, ms we . A. Bldg. Reters to 
First National Bank ot Pearle 

WALTER H. KIRK, Suite 444 Woolner Bldg. Com- 
mercial, corporation and probate law special- 
ties. References: Peoria — Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Donme\ er, Gardner & ('o. Chi- 
cago—Este ; & Camp. New York—The Bar- 


bour Bros 
(Burean) ............ Hend “ — TeaOns : 
Quincy* Pehccbacckubbccasene r. 
Refers to Ricker National Bank. 

Rantoul (Champaign) eicbseucessanctbes Thomas J Roth 
ieee (Co iigeeuesdudi Phillips & Wiedemann 

* (Winne Puwernenccdeess it & McEvoy 
Rock Island* (Rock Decccvses Jackson & Hurst 
Rushville* (Schuyler)............-...... L. A. Jarman 
Saybrook (McLean).................. See Bloomington 


Shelbyville" (Shelby) 

GEO. 0D. CHAFEE. Refers to First National Bank 
of Shelbyville. 

Walter C. Headen. Refers to Samuel W Moulton, 
founder of late firm of Moulton, Chaffee & Hea- 


den. 
Soronto (Bend) ............. aeasesrenees W. D. Matney 
PALMER’ SH SHUTT, WAMILL & LESTER. General 
attorneys B. & O. Ry. C > and local at- 
torneys oats Le. R. R. Co. 
Streator (LaSalle).....................- Walter Reeves 
Sullivan* (Moaitrie) Anganckeed .W. H. Whitaker 
Refers to the Merchants & Farmers’ State Bank. 
Summer (Lawrence. ............... ...... 8. C. Lewis 
Sycamore (De Kalb) .............. G. W. Duntos 
Taylorville* (Christian). ........... Ricks & Ave aso 
Refer toH. M M. Vandeveer&Co., bankers, o ya 
Toledo (Ousnberiand) pul des hionecusnat bed ers 
( Poccccccccccc cecceseese . Henry 
Waterloo* (Monroe) .................... Chas. Morrison 
Wateeka er 
Frank M —. Refers to First National Bank. 


Morgan & Orebaugh. 








Wanukegan* (Lake).. ..Woodle & Arnold 
Whitehall ( 
Woodstock* McHenry) 
Yorkville* 
INDIANA. 
Anderson* (Madison) ....Chipman, Keltner & Hendee 
Angle, (Steuben) ..........----+.-- Emmet p, Renee 
Auburn* (De Kalb).......-..--.--------- Rose & Rose 
Beal (Cag) nao soeeesvasss Geos A emg 
Cam! (Wwerne) suscceeasoesns Ww.F.M 
Columbia City* ( Mey) ccccccccccece.- E. K. Strong 
Columbus’ ) .--John W. Morgan 
wwfordsville* (Montgomery)......... Louis McMains 
Refers to First National , Elston Banking Co. 
and Ristine & Ristinc, Attorneys, of this city. 
Decatur* (Adams).............--...-. Mann & Beatty 
ee Oe Baker & Day 
Refer to First Nationa] Bank of Dunkirk. 
BOOED nciteae conne<ans W. H. HAUENSTEIN 


( 
Refers to First, Indiana and Elkhart Nat'l Banks. 
Collections and general law practice. Is manager 
of Elkhart Collection “eee. pe in office. 


wn sone lee & Call 
(Vanderburgh)... CHARLES L. WEDDING, 
ational Bank 


Refers to the Old N: > 
CACO). ccccccccccecscconscces A. Caasel 
Fort Mel 7 Seas zoiiins '& WORDEN 
Soli 


— —y ye Oy 2 rit RR. : Co. operating 
ittebuarg, ayne cago 
Hamiltor 1 » National Bank . 


Frankfort’ ( (Clinton) pinsedecenenioescoes J h C. Suit 
Frankton (Madison) ................0...- J. M. Farlow 
Goodland (Newton) ...............ese.- J. W. Oswald 
Goshen* (Elkhart) ..............--.+-.-- GEO. D. LINT 


Refers to City National Bank and Salem Bank. 
Collections a specialty. Business for non-residents 
— prompt and cvreful attention. Notary and 


— 


Huntingten* (Hun untington). ... -SPENC 

Counsel for Citizens’ Bank alvoe R 8 Shan A 
County Bank and First National Bank. Referae 
from foreign correspondents on application, n 


mo law practice. Notary and and’ stenograp} 
Tnaienann N K ON. OENZGERALD, Journal Refers 
JOHN W. KERN, Suite No_ #36 mall 4 
te No. 835 N 
MORRIS, ma Bleicher & ae oon ng 
Commercial 
Bldg. Practice in Federal, State and Suman 
Courts. Gasaeatel eas and corporation law Col 
lection devartment. Notaries 
ail Indigoapolis banker Armonra te eae 
a 
HB. Clafiia Co. ane and Hanover Net oaat : 






— gf, a cveccoccee soemengsases 
asper ( Bp ccccccccccce «sees Milb: 
endallville (Noble)..... naspecenmeectlianll 
Kokomo* (Howard).... ... ++ee-s-Blacklidge & 
Lafayette (Ti P eeesanes UR F, SEVER 
Refers to the Fowler National and Moran cnet 
va fate 1 i ua 
P 0! ++. Liddle 
Logansport* ( PED ccnicecetnanseesinns Nelo eet 
Marion* (Grant) .. “Manley & Pek 
Monticello* (White). -Spencer & Hamelle 
Mount Vernon* (Posey) -..W London 
3 Py ( nt went . Hickmaa 
appanee (Elkhart).................. - 8. McBatagir 
New a (Flay) .coccccee sosccscccess Dowling 
Peru* Minaui) " ‘i 


P Miami) svesseeanes “Mitchell & MeCtings 
Piymout wah cose Coreis an 
Princeton* 


ib 
nd 
i 


oP 
4 He 
iriit 


S222 2 Pex tya2e 23 





Jonathan Keith 
Refers to F iret National Bank “ Vincennes 
Wabash* (Wabash 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore (Pickins).................... J.C. Thompeca 
Muscogee* (Creek Nation 
GROVE & SHEPARD. Collect anywhere in the 


Territory. 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation)............. J. A. Tillotess 
Refers to J. E. Campbell, merchant. 
Purcell (Pontotoc) ............... James E. Humphrey 
South McA lester (Choctaw Nation) 
W. E. Rogers. Refers to First National Bank of 


South McAleeter. 
CRAIG & KELLOGG. Collections made anywhere 
in the pevokce Nation 
> ne me ye ation 


fers to ( Tanlequai and 8. a Mayen 
Principal Chie Cherok 
Vinita :Cherokee Nation)............... D. H. WILSON 
IOWA. 

AGair (Dallas) .....0..2..ccsccccceceess F. BE. Gate 
Afton* (Union) ..................22000- Send to Crestea 
ad (Kossuth) ..... ecoeenen F. M Curtis 
Atiantic* (Cass)............-.ces0e- Clinton S. Flewher 
Baldwin (Jackson). ............... Send to 
Batavia (Jefferson) Send to Fairfield 





ALB ght. 2 COOPER, Security Savings Bank a 
See National Bank 


Ww. coe Cedar Rapide Nation Sav'gs —r 


Security 8 
Charles City* (Floyd)................-«++- P. W. Bar 
Refers 1 tisena’ National Bank. 
Cherokee” ase Pac enaiinanexieunnne M. Wakefield 
Clinton* (Clinton) ..............--.+--- r L. Holleran 


Refers to C Stivens’ Nat'l Bank or any bank incity. 
Council Bluffs* (Pottawattamie) .. Olle 6 





} oe ol Cowes) ae sepenes peguewsa Sy 
Creston* ( i cnenccecesnc cnénesecovas 

Daven < beccss hebeddncaneqnees . A dors 
Decorah* RED sdacescondeceset 

Denison’ C wheel Deve eeoceace ecennguent J. P. Come 


Des Moines* (Polk 
CUMMINS, HEWITT & WRIGHT, Youngerman Blosk- 
Refer to lowa National and Vallev Nat'l Bask 
POWELL & PASCHAL, Manhattan Bidg. 


attention ven to corporation, commercial and 
insurance Attorneys for Des Moines + 
tional Ban oad 








Lincoln* em TEE OE 8. L. Wallace 
Macomb* Donough)........ evesvesconss L. B. Vose 





her in office. 
Greenf Y Doosces ccsnccsasons Marsh & Cook 
on ee eonsecc tosses M. D. Tackett 
Hammond (Lake)............. satiees secon E. E. Beck 
Hartford City" (Biackford). mooges -+----John A. Remy 
Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 


WISHARD & CLARK. Refer to Des Moines Savint* 
Bank aud Capital City State B’k of Des Heine 





EEEREEES SSO SESS Seecoes = sr eB 


a 2nwveesoe 20 6B 


See bee Se De 
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Cor. 4 te = a 





a "ee 


eee Rename ennee 


fers te the Farmed National Bank of Fairfield. 
ial (We ABARE, 713% C 
eu ). aa hn 


dea uhahhedoiaaanell 0. C. Brown 
ere to the Warren County Bank. 


ee 8 te! 28 eee 2 eee 


ue a C. Johnson 
saned E. T. BEDELL 





Attorney for x prevatl State and First Nat'l Banks. 
Muscatine’ (Muscatine) .... we 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Packwood (Jefferson) 
Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) .. 


ids” (Lyon) Seiciensdiloaniateil J.K.P a 
Refers to the State Bank and Suceoe’ Bank. 


Refers to First National Bank of —_ 


.. Send to Maquoketa 


Sate BSTSREEESESSCE SR SES SSS 


Zes 





aiaiiietet eneeattieatt G. B. Jennings 
pe} to Firt Mat’ | and Shenandoah Nat’) Banks 
puneusccseuseoceesed G. D. Woodi 
voy Library Bldg. Refers to Secur 
fear Ravids (Buena Vista) F. H. He 
Richardson, Back & Kir’ 
Mack & 
Preston, Wheeler & Moffit 


Arthur K. Hitchcock 
-Chas. B. Halliday 


Lake (Buena Vista) 
* (Cedar) 


4&6 


Waterloo’ (Black Hawk)...... 
Refers to Commercial National Bank of Waterloo 


all 
aS 


Refers to German-American Loan 
& Trust Co.'s Bank, Waverly. 
. Smalley. Refers to 


Webster City* (Hamilton) 
Refers to Hamilton County State a, 
Madison) 


2 se 3 


Abilene’ (Dickinson) .............Stambaagh & Hurd 


Babi ERLERR ESE 





fF 


all 


iiccinqutheényeendesacs J. 
oveceseccesece She We Sutton 


Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 


ee eee rer 


H Dorade> ; (Butler) 


ik ¥ oF 


% 








E. Ww Arnold. Refers to the Bank of Girard. 
















aeee REESEE 


se 
“A 


? 
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i 











Cmay (Labette 





Labette ( BO . ccscccccscvcccesesce Send to Oswego 
Larned* (Pawnee) ........+.++++0++ .V 
Lawrence’ (Douglas)...............--. 
Leavenworth (Leavenworth) ........ C.F. W. Dassler 
Lincoln* (Lincoln). .............+-.«-.--- Geo. D. Abel 
Refers to Saline Valley B’k and Lincoln State B’k. 
U * (Rice) ...Jones & Jones 
“ (Riley). Jobn E. Hessin 
Marion* (Marion) g & Meme 
a ee * (Mars Glass & Pollac 
iD. CE cacctcccccoscccee cots . M. Ford 
“ * (McPh John D Millikin 
Weade* (M REESE 5. W. M 
lia* (Ottawa) Ww. 
Mound ‘ ohn W. Poere 
Mound Valley Send to Oswego 
Newton" ( 


Burton. Refers to Oswego State Bank. 
M. E. Williams. Refers to roms awe Bank. 


Jttawa* (Franklin) 
Paola* (Miami)........... 


( ) 
Pitteburg (Crawford) 


Russell* (Russell) 





8 nith Centre* (Smith shanaeusa 
S-ockton* Se aseseensenseess 


Topeka* (Shaw 


Central Nat. Rank Bldg. 
and Central National 


Waddle 





cchgecudecsennn Jno. W. Bell 
Fuller, OEY & Watson 





. M. Gibbons 


“Be bs F iar 
“poses STOKER 


” Refer to First, Merchante’ 
nks, Citizens’ Bank, The 


Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile Co.. all of Topeka. 


Wa Keeney* (Trego) 
Washington* (Washington) 
P Ca... 

ick) 


Wellin 
Wichita" ( 


Ashland (Boyd) 


eguscnnaninnaante Lee Monroe 
idaahael Powell & Pawell 
St ebb naaabenels Ww. wr a 


Winfield’ (Crentey), acnene « 
Y¥ ates Center* (Woodson) . . 


Ay. c GAlase 


.. Stephenson & Hogueland 
KENTUCKY. 


B rwling Green™ (Warren)........... W. W. Mansfield 
Oar W. RAY MOSS 
Corporation, real estate and commercial law a 


specialty. 


C ywmgton” (Kenton) 
Falmouth* (Pendleton) 
Refers without 


Franktort* (Fran 
Grayson (Carter) 


Greerup* (Greenup) 


H-snderson* 


Simmons & Simmons 
Guy H. Fossitt 


ission to Pendle ton Bank. 
ivtiacdietssuahadas D. Lindsey 
Sted dadecosee ay BR Wilhoit 
edn tahinn weet ...W. T. Cole 
( Henderson) 


Geo. D. Givens. Refers to Henderson Trust Co., 


Ohio Valley Banking & Trust Co., and any 


merchant in Henderson. 
Lexington" (Fayette) 
LOUIS VILLE* (Jefferson) 

B. BAKER, 250 Fifth st. 


hbeehebecaasese C Suydam Scott 


Practice in all courta. 


Special attention given commercial and insur- 
ance law. Refers to Unien National Bank and 
Rice & ——. wholesale tobacco and commis- 


sion merchap 


BARNETT, MILLER. & BARNETT, Cor. 5th & Market 
ste. ‘Attorneys for Louisville Banking Co. and 
German Bank. Practice in State and Federal 


— 
ities. 


insurance and corporation 


ALBERT . BRANDEIS, Room 80, Louisville Trust 
Bidg. Refers — Nationa! Bank and Ger- 


map Insurance 
oe (Graves) 
Maysville" (Mason) . 
bore (Bell) .... 

Mount Sterling* (Montgome ry ). 
New * (Campbell) 






.R. A. Chiles 
WiLL H. LYONS 


fers to Newport, German and F irst Nat'l Banks- 


Owensboro* (Daviess) 


Prestonsburg* oe gh 
Richmond* ——— anal 
Russell (Greenup) - 


Russellville” ( 
Somerset* (Pulas. 


Chas. B. Rudd 


SIRES ... Thos. E Moss 
RET &- Mann & Ashbrook 
saabeed Archer & Friend 


.. J. Tevis Cobb. 
—_ 7 ae 


ca moe ieanndead Cotfman 
Taylorsville* (Spencer) 


Refers by ee to Bank of Tayl lorsville. 


Vanceburg* ( 


Versailles (Woodford). incnene 
West Liberty* (Morgan) .-. 
W inchester* (Clark) 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria* (Rapides) .............. 
Refers to Rapides Bank. 


. C. Halbert 
- Field McLeod 
.... W. B. Lykins 
Beckner & Jeuett 


. LEVEN L. HOOE 


Bastrop’ (Morehouse). . T. Baird 
a ers Pa a Sta'e Bank and ‘tina & 


Baton *(E Baton Rouge) 
Clinton (East Feliciana). . 


Refers to Bank of Baton Rouge, “La., and Canal 


ow * ¢ 
— mM. 





ANSLEY, 220 Carondelet st. a 
F. Lewis & Co. 

, FEA furnished if desired. 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, Ex Acst. U. 
Common st. Comm reial 


(Ltd.), New 


8. Atty, 719 
and corporation law. 













FLORANCE & bag Law and Collection 
Crese 








Bank and ri ing w wholesale houses. 
EDWIN T. ry apd Carondelet st. Refers to 
| and Louisiana Nat'l Banks, New 
wei iret National Bank, Chic ago. 
PETERS & “FOULON, 606 Gravier st. 
Refer to Dun’ —— 




















collections. 
Citizens Bank and M 
— iggy at Law. 


Commercis!, insurance 
se Refers to 
Hennen Bldg. Com- 














SCHOLARS ” SCHREIBER, 
ial law. Collections and general practice, 
Refer to Attorneys National Clearing House, 
Sharpe & Alleman, Phila- 

; Citizens Bank. Preston & Stauf- 
- Connell 


t'd, 
Iron Works Séen Blank & Co. New ‘Orleans. 
JosePH N. 8. WOLFSON” ieooms ons to Soveees 
d corporation 









































ag Bldg. Commervial an 














Wise & Herndon 















Augusta* (Kennebec). 
Peeese. 





.... Heath & Andrews 
HENRY L. MITCHELL 
National Bank 





























Cherry fisid Ww: in, 
(Washington). 
bscot) 


we 











ie aa 


Seiya ay ae 


peo, Viner Net’ B *kand omens. 3 ox B'k. 

Fort Fairneld (Aroostook) 

Gardiner (Kenne 

ty Attorney. Refers to M 
Aroostook).... ... ....JAMES e ~-~7-4 

er and notary — 


.---- JOHN L. READE 
"ieters to First National Bank. 


Refers to —— Trust & Banking Co., Oldtown. 
bec Sen to ¢ 
















































































beriand 
as > st. Refers to Portland Sevings Bank 
ional Bank. 


Randolph (Kennebec) 
Rockland EERE C. EB. & A. 8.  cittlefleld 






































MARYLAND. 


Annapolis’ ney tcrey 
BALTIMORE (Baltimore 
HODSON & HODSON, e Lexingston st., East. Com- 
mercial law a specialty. 
ment fully <— 


James R. Brashears 
Collection depart- 
efer to any wholesale 
ALONZO M. HURLOCK. 506-7 Law Bldg. Practice 
in a)l the State and Federal Courts. Prompt 
attention oe ey and commercial litiga- 


National Bank of Ba timore. 
. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins P’ 
ta’ Protecti 


Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Ban 
EDWIN HARVIE SMITH, , ie Ee Bank —_ 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 

ord) Daliam 


ational Ban 
ARMSTRONG & SCOTT 
Loan & Savin itate. 


Pere eeeer rr ere res 


Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ashburnham 
Attleboro (Bristol) 
Barnstabie* (Barnstable) 





eee errr reer ere 
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OSTON* (Suffolk) 
CARPENTER & TOWLE, 10 Tremont st. General 
law practice and collections. Refer to Old 
ay sem Co., International Trust Co. and 


R. G. Dun & Co. 

FARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections 
“« Ser Reference:—Freeman's National 
Bank and Hamilton National Bank, “Boston. 

JAS. WILSON ‘GRIMES. 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 

ican ras Globe Newspaper Co. and 


J. B. Lew 
F. B. LIVINGSTONE, 905 Exchange Building. 
MOULTON, — "& LORING, 31 State st. Refer 
ae Old Co! Colony Trust Co. ‘and the Globe Na- 


onal Bank. 
FRANK G. NESBITT & CO., Sears Bldg. —_ 
law and collections a specialty. Chas. T. Cot- 
oa, aa at Law, a Refer 4 
England Nat'l Bank, Bos’ (See 
READS. COLLECTION & MERCANTILE AGENCY, 
(corporation) 20 Devonshire st. Augustine H. 
Read. Attorney at Law, president, Commission- 
er of Deeds and Notary Public. Legal matters, 
depositions, collections and private investi 
tions. nefer to Continen National Ban 
C. F. Hovey & Co., Oliver Ditson Co., Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., Boston Daily Globe, L. G. Burn- 
ham & Co. and hundreds of firms throughout 
the ee. Large force of atiorneys. 
Brockton (Plymouth)............ -.. Herbert H. Chase 
Refers to "iecehion National Bank. 


 pever 
Send to Pittsfield 


~ to Saree 
& Gimre 


Dalton (Berkshire) 
Easthampton (Hampshire) 
Fall River (Bristol) 





J. F. Stapleton, Jr 
= N ational Bank of s+ Chae 


(Essex) 
Hoctharseeen (Hampshire) ....... .... ¢ 
Refer to the Hampshire County National Bank. 
(Long —< Telephone). 
0 i OEE Geo. A. Prediger 
Refers = > Agricultural National Bank. 
y (Norfolk Cpudecpaecensaale William G. A. Pattie 
.  _ Sere” Wathanicl Holden 
peorwenadee Send to Holyeke 
pden 
— M. BURT, 469 Main st. Collections 
omptly at attended to. 
PATRICK KILROY, — Main st. Refers to Pynchon 
National Bank and Besse, Carpenter & Co. 
D. E. WEBSTER, ‘a Main st. Refers to First Na- 
tional Bank.’ 


rere rer irr teeter eee 


orcester* (Worcester) 
RICE, KING & RICE. General practice. Collection 
department and so epee taken. References: 
pes reester bank or ies firm. 
wooo — State Mutual Bld All branches 
of legal work. Collections. itions. Re- 
fer to any National bank in Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 





( ) 
fers to the — Bank of Houghton. 
Battle Creek (Calhoun) ............ ..... N. 8. 
Bay City* (Bay)......... ---.- ‘VAN KLEECK & ANN 
Commercial, insurance and real estate — 
specialties. Attorneys for Merchants Exchan, be 
and Merchants & Manufacturers’ Exchange, 
troit. Refer also to Second National Ban 
City Bank and all city and county officials 
—. (Antrim) Leavitt & Guile 


Brown City (Sanilac) .................-- 
Refers to Brown City Bank and Sines "Bank 
of D. Windsor. 

GERD «0.200 cccece coccoces Wilford Maclem 

DETROIT* (Wayni 

WILLIAM M. ANUARY, 12 Telegraph Block. Mem- 
ber Commercial Law gue of America. Re- 
fers to Gen. R. A. Alger. 

SAYLES & SAYLES, 10 Butler Bldg. Commercial, 
corporation and real estate law. 

—- Rapids (Eaton)..-.............--..- J. 

Gemesec)......-. ---2-+-----++-+ Edward 8. Lee 
ort (Benzie) ......----------«-+0- 

Fremont a 

tHadwin* (G: 

Grand Ledge (Eaton)........-...--- 


GreBOLTWOOD & Bi & BOLTWOOD, Rooms 601-607 Michi- 
Trast Co. Bldg. ty: Commercial 
er to Old National 


w and calkeetions. 
Bank of Grand Rapids. 

Speen, 811-817 Michi- 
ractice. 


en oe 

poration commercial law a ections. Refer 

Grand Rapids National Bank. 

Hancock (Houghton)........... Dunstan & Hanchette 
ee (Houghton)................ —+< k. Gray 
IE 9 
Refers to Webber Bros. B’k & iets Ay Sav’ 
Tronwood Coste)... ied dccssesbentae Belmont ‘va 
Ispheming ( uctte) ....... 
Jackson ( be met hnakdcndeanecnd “FounEst c. Sr eaneret 
102 West Main street. 
Kalamazoo* (Kalam: 
L’ Anse* (Baraga) 


Refes taghem) Nat'l and Ingham siisangy Sav. Banks. 
Manistee* ( Manistee) E. 


Mount Pleasant* (Isabella) ...... 
Musk * (Muskegon) .............. R. J. MacDonald 
Niles ( ee) piashbsisatesdueaas William J. Gilbert 
Otsego (Allegan) ..................---- b 
Petoskey (Emmet). .................------ Dart & Dart 
Refer to S. Rosenthal & Son and First State Bank. 
Pontiac* (Oakland) John H Patterson 
Refers to First Commercial Bank. 
Port Huron (St. Clair).............. John M. Gleason 
—~ to the Commercial Bank. 
| Sy =-0. 6. THORINGTON 
eters to — National Ban 
E. Hf DE OnEST, ns aly Bldg. (East Side.) Prac- 
Sor napeaiin" Sacseuay cuenel ealioe 
hneteaet ty. oroughly equip e0- 
tion department. Refers to Second National 
ey and ae Bank of East pe Tan 


Sand Beach (Huron)...............-.------- 

Sault Ste. Marie" (C 2 A. ‘Cady 

° Refers 1 the Firs _" 

turgis (St. Joseph) .............- amilton 

Three Rivers (St. Joseph). .........- S. M. Constantine 
Refers to Three Rivers Nat'l and First State Banks. 


—. Borrite 1 


Hee eee eee eeeenenes 
sane eeeeeenee 


errr eter rrr iis 


MINNESOTA. 

BP TI. ccanctsvinregecsced Calkins & Oe 
Abert Lea” (Freeborn)...............- D. R. P. 
Alden (Freeborn) ~..00. ....--- cece. 

Refers to State Bank of Alden 
Auatin® (MOWEE) ..00cccccccccccoscce L 
Brainerd (Crow Wing)...............-- . 

(Yellow Medicine) ........... . Fi 

DULUTH? (St. Louis) 
RICHARDS RY CRANDALL, 514 Chamber of Com- 

merce B a: Collections and commercial busi- 

ness. Hh est grade references furnished on 


— AnOSON & DAY. Commercial and 5 

. Refer to any bank in 

ational Bank, St. Paal. 

M. H. McMAHON, 21 Exchange Bldg. Collections 
and commercial law. (See card.) 


PPreeree rier rrr) 
ee we eee eee eeeeeteeeereeeeee 


win A 
Pine City* ‘Pins) ae 8. G. L. Roberts 
Refers to Bank of Rush City, Minn., and First 
State Bank J Pine City, Minn. 
.---Boynton & Stevens 
...-Burt W. Eaton 


SAINT PAUL?’ (Ramse . 

TOMPKINS & BURR, Life Bldg General 

ractice. Well ¥ 2." collection depar! ment. 

fer to First National Bank, St. Paul, or 

Irving National Bank, New York. 

Saint Peter* ( Nicoll 

Sdliwater iA. hoasesaieesed McBeath 

Winona* (Winona)................-.- WEBBER & LEES 
Attorneys for Missdhenae Bank of Winona. 

Zumbrota (Goodhue)................-..- J. H. Farwell 


eaeres. 

Aberdeen* (Monroe). ...............-.---+- 
Bay St. Louis* (Hancock) 

Bowers & Chaffe. Refer to Hibernia Nat'l Bank 
and Bank of Commerce of New Orleans. 

Canton* (Madison) ................--++-.--- 
Clarksdale (Coahoma) .... .........../ John W. Cutrer 
Refers to the (itizens’ Savings « Lean Institution. 
Greenville* (Washington) ..........A. LEWENTHAL, Jr 
——— corporation and insurance matters a 
ialty. Refers to and attorney for the Citizens’ 


ank oe 
cesesccccencd Coleman & Meteors 
oe (Mlacsieead pihabcevesegnemetintd awh T. M. Evans 
fers to oe State Bank at Serentee, Miss. 





CHARLES (alias) & E. H. WOODS. 
of Rosedale, of mee said Chas. 


pvbodbesdssceaas Horace ones, 
eccecce eeccees ton & Bruninj 
Williamsburg‘ Seman ae Napier 


MISSOURI. 


Refer to 
. Boott is peat Beak 





. A. 

astenddesecsoens Turney & 

Refer to all t Gate in Cameron or Platts 
Carroilton* (Carroll) ......... 


Attorney for Bank of Gainesville. 
Grant City* (Worth 
Hannibal (M 


reece eee eee 


(Marion - Fisher 
Refers to First Nat'l and German- -A merican Banks, 
Independence (Jackson) .............. Jno. N, 
es ie (OGTR). ccccec coccccecccssce: J.C 
K SAS 1 Ty! (Tackson)....... Abbott & 
Kirksville* (Adair).............002--:+.2... J. C. Storm 
pena ane seceseococeescss J. B. Shelwalter 

Macon* ses ---.B. E. Guthrie 
Marshfield” (W (Webster) 
J.P. Smith. Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 
Harry Fyan. Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 
DeKalb). .--Rol 


Platte City* "(Platte 

Poplar Biuff* (Butler) 

Pnnceton* my 

Rich Hill (Bates) P. Huckeby 
Refers to Rich Hill Bank and iaiens ‘& Merch- 


ants’ Bank. 
Johnson, Rusk & Stringfellow 





ge ey (Buchanan). . 
8T. LOU 
LEE we GRANT, Suc. to Mills & Grant, 219 North 
= st. Commercial and corporation law. 
fers to American Exchange Bank, St. Louis. 
EDWIN S. PULLER, 707, 708 a 709 Security Bldg. 
ialties : Corporation, insurance, commer. 
oki 1, probate law. Depositions taken. 
attention to interests of non-residents. 
to State Bank, Franklin Bank and Scadder- 






. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
‘ 
. 
. 
. 
. 


( 
Trenton* (Grenay) sedccccccccccoscccscecce 
Unionville" (Putnam)............- 
Warrensburg” (Johnson). 
Refers to any bank in Warrensbu 
Webb City (Jasper)........-.....--- 


MONTANA. 


eam eee wweeanswewnne Te 


Kalispell (Flathead) ............--+---- 
Missoula* (Missoula) A. 

Refers to the Western Montana National a 
White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)... ...----- P. 


NEBRASKA. 


airbury* (Jefferson)......-.------ John U. Hartigan 
Falls Cit Richerdess) canadinanie Michael Sickafoose 
Raters to First National Bank, -™ lL. 1 i 








ge > Raton 
Vice-president and attorney State Sevingp Bank. 





Hattiesburg* (Perry).............-....+-+ ELLIS 
Refers to the Ba Bank of Commerce at this oy 


Clay 
‘ational and Union State Banks. 
— _... Michael A. Hartigae 


Descccece-s 


ant tren Pee 86 As tin at 


att Gr a Ge 
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DP CDE cncccccceccececceess Waiiten P PRATT 
fers to City  Waiionai Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 


Lincoln* (Lancaster) 


enown ae over ree. 1127 Ost. We collect, adjust 
re claims Ba wal in Nebraska. 
narod ‘AMES & TTIS. Attorney for First 
National 
Madison* (Madison) ........----.0+-0- James Nichols 
Refers to First National Bank of Madison. 
foCook” (Red Ww na6addnsbiducesae Hugh W. Cole 
Webraska City’ (Otoe).......-.....-.. John C. Watson 
forfolk* (Madisom).........-.-+.++... Geo. A. Latimer 
forth Platte* (Lineota) .. cetretnaguceaaleall J. 8. 
iebdale® (Antelope). - sence coeeeesee-M. B. Putney 
maha" ( 





(Douglas 
A. S$. CHURCHILL, (ex-Attorney General of Ne- 
poy on Suite 516 N. Y. Life Bldg. Refers to 
y bank in Omaha. 
WARREN SWITZLER, Nebraska Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Attorney for Nebraska National Bat _ 
ONeill* (Holt) -T. V. Golden 
Refers to First National Bank of O'Neill. 
Ond* (Valley) ...-----+--+0eeeeeeeeee es Thomas 













Pawnee City* (Pawnee) -seeseeess- Story & Story 
Pender* (Thurston) .............-..+0+.- R. G. Strong 
Refers to State Bank of Pender and First Nat. B’k. 
Rising City (Butler)...........-... Send to David City 
SD ccoecoqnseeoisienel C. Patterson 
Bebuyler’ (Colfax) .....--.-+-:+++-ee0e- E. F. Hodsden 
feward* (Seward).............. 8. S Lanqueerie, &. Jr 
South Omaha (Douglas)........... +4 
ftanton* (Stanton) .............-seesee---- N. Vining 
* (Wayne). eecccaccccoescooce Mae 
West Point* (Cuming)..............0..- Uriah Branner 
Pe? (Werkt) ....ccccccccccccvccsccesce Geo. W. Bemis 
NEVADA. 
Anstin* (Lander)....................--...W. D. Jones 
Carson City* (Ormaby)..........000ec0--00--0- T. Coffin 
Reno* (Washoe)... ........-.e--s ences Wm. Webster 
Virginia’ (Stery)................. -.e+.L. W. Whitohee 
NEW BAMPONIRS. 
ndover (Merrimack). seee-ee---- Geo. W. Stone 
eae: born & Chase 
Mesord* (Merrimack) ...........-scccee- W. D. Hard 
Dever* (Strafford) ............... Send to Somersw 
Franklin (Merrimack) ............. James E. Barnard 
frankhin Falls CeeetneE).-.- ébhitied Send to Franklin 
jorham (Coos)..... cccccceccccccsdie he TWHERER 
Great Falls (Strafford)...... .....Send to Somersworth 
Keene* (Cheshire)............. Batchelder & Faulkner 
Laconia* (Belknap). . «~++-s0----Jdewett & Plammer 
i nn concsnenséeadeneuuis Fletcher Ladd 
Manchester (Hillsboro)...Burnham, Brown & Warren 
Bashua* (Hillsboro)................ William J. McKay 
Bewport* (Sullivan).............-.00-..---- A.8. W 
Peterboro (Hillsboro) .............. James F. Brennan 
Refers to the First National Bank of I Peterboro. 
Portamouth (Rockingham).......... William H. Paine 
Rochester (Strafford)............ Send i Somersworth 
Gemersworth (Strafford)............... Vm. F. Russell 
Sf) eee U. E. Wright 
Wolfboro (Carroll)... .... cosusacedaushe WW. ANGE 
NEW JERSEY. 
(Hudson)............... Send to J hee 
Park (Monmouth)........... Send to Fre 
City* (Atlantic).............. Chas. A. Baake 
(Hudson)...... ...... Van Buskirk & Parker 
CWE scccccccccescessss John H. Daulke 
(Burlington).............. 
k (Somerset).......... Robert R. La Monte 
(Camden) ........... CHAS. L. R. CAMPBELL 
317 Market st. Prompt — > = -o— 
Sipe May City* (Cape May)...... 
VOD , (unansabetosend RICHARD Fi HENRY 
108 Broad street. 
P GINEN) ..c cooccqnagues 
*(Monmouth) ......... FREDERICK F PARKER 
os — Nati ow 
F Si Rcancensetauateséé x 
Gickettstown (Warren) ...............--- H. W. Hant 
Harrison (Hudson) ..... se seeer | 9 — 
Hoboken (Hudson)................-.-. 
Jersey City* (Hudson)........... wititam P. MARTIN 
4 Oakland ave. 


lang Branch (Monmouth) 
homas P. Fay (of Fay & Van Note). 
Clarence G. Van Note (of Fay & Van Note). 


juan (Monmouth)............. Parker & Pearce 
Matawan a paccoesesewnsiel Send to Freehold 
ET AE Willard W. Cutler 

— Holly* Burlington .osheene Walter A. Barrows 
“DAMIELF. BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 


WILLIAM MP.  WARTIN. 

Brunswick’ (Middlesex)... .. Warren R. Schenck 
Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 
ple’s National Bank. 












City (Cape May)............. Albert A. Howell 
Refers to Central Trust Co. 
( re ----David R. t inowes 
i (Passaic) .... ----Wm 
Paterson* (Passaic) : 0. Henry Van t An 
Piaintield (Union). ‘i Heng » Coddington 
Rab (Mercer) ....F. A. Dennis 
Bed Be Union) ees ‘ i tihe Lupton 
Bank (Meumouth) Applegate . ope 
e* _ edoacecuaqnents ames L. Griggs 
Trenton* (Merce 


THE MERCER LAW & COLLECTION AGENCY, 103 
East State st. H. Le Roy Applegate, Attor- 
hey at Law, Mgr. Refer to Broad Street Nat'l 
Bank and Tren m Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 














Woodbridge Getto aces Send to New Brunswick 
Woodbury’ (Gloucester)........... David O. Watkins 
NEW MEXICO. 

Albuquerque* (Bernalillo) ...... Thos N. Wilkinson 
Regen 0 — eccccccccececs: O. E. Smith 
ree Beeanecenecs esccsccces Send to Clayton 

ane, an BNNGED ss co cccsenececcs Long & Fort 
e* _ “nd Sendesecauasan George W bel 
Sadads .iacénadiiediaiines . Brooke 

NEW YORK. 
Albany* ye --Countryman, Du Bois & Bevans 
Amsterdam (M iis iis Sullivan & Barke 
Auburn* uyeant sacecs nderwood, Storke & Seward 
atavia* (Genesee) ................... A+ thur E. Clark 
Binghamton* (Broome)..... . Carver, Deyo & Jenkius 
Broo rt amar bsabenesesecsess Send to Rochester 

— * (Kin 

ES. P. iLIP, 26 Court st. Refers to Nassau 


at’l Bank and the German-American Bank. 
POWELL S DAMRON, 396 Fourth st. 
Buffalo” ( 

CHARLES. R & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, rp Ay 
White Bldg, also 309 Broadway, New Y ork Ci 
Careful and conscientious attention given 
all kinds of legal business, including collections 
— = eee Refer to City Bank and Ger- 


an Bank 
CLINTON & CLARK, 1012 Gusset y Bldg. Refer to 
Marine Bank of Buff 
GENERAL COLLECTION w AGENCY OF BUFFALO, 
Ellicott Square. Geo. 5. Hull, Att'y. Collee- 
tions and reports. Refers to Fidelity Trust & 
Guarantee Co. and Manuf. & Traders’ Bank. 
Cambridge (Washington) .............Eliot B. Norton 


Refers to Jerome B. Rice & Co oy 
Oanandaigua* (Ontario) ............ Henry M. Field 
Seeds to McKechnie & Co. , danke: rs. “hy 
yee (Jefferson) ............ Frank T. Evans 
Cesk (Geeene)........... -. James B. Olney 
Refers to Catakill Nat'l and Tanners’ Nat'l Banks. 
Charlette(Monmroe) ............... Send to +. 
Chatham (Columbia)........... . ......C. E. Barrett 
Refers to State Bank, Chatham, i. 
Coliege Point (Queens)........... Sond to ane 
Corning* (Steuben).............-.....- F.A. 
Cortland* (Cortland).......... JOHN E. WINSLOW 


Refers to First Nat. B'k and Postmaster Cy 
Daneville (Livingston) ............ oxen G. Foss 
Dunkirk (Chautauqua).. . Stearns v4 Shomer 
Elmira* (Chemung) ...............- Robert T. Turner 
Fairport (Monroe) ...............-- .Send to Rochester 
Flushing (Queens)................Send to Whitestone 
Fulton (Uswego)................Frederick G. Spencer 
Geneva (Ontario)...............-. Geo. L. Bachman 
Glens Falls (Warren)............. A. & L. Armstrong 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)... .- .. .. William Neary 

Refers to Bank of Gouverneur 


Homer (UCortiand).................. Send to Cortland 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe) ............Send to Rochester 
Hornellsville (Steuben)............. Chas. Conderman 
Hudson* (Columbia) ...................A. F. B. Chase 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) ...................James L. Baker 
Jamestown (Chautauqua) .....  pmahadhahene 


Refer to Jamestown National 2 ank 
Johnstow u* (Fulton) . AYETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet's and the ‘Johnstown Bank. 
Keeseville (Easex).............. T. Hewitt 
Refers to Keeseville National Bank. 
Kingston* (Ulster) 
D. G. Atkins, 43 John st. 
National Bank. 
Howard Chipp, 29 Estrand 
Bank of xondout. 


Refers to Kingston 
Refers to National 


Lockport" (N ra).. Joshua Gaskill 
Malone (Frank!in).......... FREDERICK G. PADDOCK 

References: \’eople’s Nat’] & Farmers’ Nat’]Banks. 
Marathon (Cortland)...... Send to Cortland 


Middletown (Orange) 
Mount Vernon (W estchester) . 
Newburg (Orange) - 

New Rochelle ( Westchester) . .. 


NEW YORK* (New York) 

FRANK C. BARKER, 44 Pine st. Refers to Hide & 
Leather National Bank. 

—, HUGHES & eo be Suite 150-160, 96 

6 Wall st. (See card.) 
MELVILLE, MARTIN | & STEPHENS, Equitable Bldg, 
120 way. (Henry Melville, William 

Moxtin and Amos H. Stepnens). 

ALFRED B. OSGOODBY, 52 & 53 Knickerbocker 
a Lor 5 my ave. & lath st. Refers to Four- 


POWELL. A DAMRON (Omer Powell. W. C. Damron), 
206 Broadway, N. Y., and 396 Fourth st., Brook- 
lyn. Counsel for Gilbert Ell ott Law Co and 
for Attorneys’ and Agencies’ Association. 
Lae attention to litigated cases in State and 
1 States courts. (See card back page.) 
RUSSELL, ROBINSON & WINSLOW, 258 Broadwa: 
Lg Counsel: Building & Loan A 
. Insurance and Corporation Law 
JAMES | C. SPENCER, St. Pan! Bidg, 220 Broadway. 
General law practice and consulting counsel. 
0 B. THOMAS, 35 Wall st. General law practice. 
Collection department. C onsulting counsel. 
FRANK T. WELLS, 44 Pine st. Refers to People’s 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


John C. R. Taylor 
“Ostrander & Crawford 
.Jonathan Deyo 

. John F. Lambden 


Niagara Falls (Niagara)... ........ Ely, Dudley & Cohn 

Ogdensburg (St. Lawrence) J.A. Goldstone 
Refers to the National Bank of Ogdensb' 

Olean (Cattaraugus)............- Frederick . Kruse 

RG SEE eencenccscsecseseass Burke & Brewer 


Refer to National State Bank, Farmers & Merch- 

ants’ State Bank, and Central Bank. 

Oneonta ( Di ace ae ond ean deena J. F. Thompson 
Refers to First National Bank. 














Rhinebeck (Dutchess) Martin Heermance 

Riverhead* (Suffolk).............-..------ J. W. HAND 
Refers to Riverhead Savings Bank and Suffolk 
County pies Bank. 


Rochester (M POOLE, 
BROWN. & POO (Selden S. Brown, Harry Otis 
Poole) 337 &338 Powers Bldg. Practice in City, 
rd and a pal came Refer to Traders 


ational Ban 
soun R. FANNING. Wilder Bldg. 8 attention 
to mercantile collections. Refers to Traders’ 
National Bank, or any of the City banks. 


(Ex-Corporation Counsel). 
(Oneida)....... .....-...... MCMAHON y — 
Refer to First National Bank, Rome Gas Light + 
Rome Electric Works and Rome “Daily Sentinel.’ 
Rondout (Ulster)..........--.- --Send to Pay om 
Salamanaca ( D ccccccccce Spencer 
Sandy Hill (W eer  galsbe 
— to the National Bank of Se Sandy ill, Tue 
Sarat. (Saratoga) ............ 
Refers t No Wires National Bank 
Saugerties tt _... Saas 
Schenectady* (Schenectady).......-..- Jacob W. Clate 


a eas M — & Holmes 
Refer to the Schoharie County Bank. 
a GID... 0s canncdsunansl Send to Rochester 


Syracuse“ ( “ye 

WILLARD A. GLEN, 36-38 Wieting Block. 
attention given to collectio = > ee 
— in all of the State. Refers to 
T National Bank. 


WILSON & COBB, Third National Bank Bldg. Re- 
fer to Third Nationa] Bank. 








Warrensbargh (Warren) .. 

Refers to Hon. John F. Dillon, Hew Zeck Gig. 
Watertown" ee A. 
Whitehall (Washin 


gto) A. D. 

Refers to the Old National Bank ‘of Whitehall. 
White Plains (Westchester). ...... Wilson Brown, Jr. 
Weneferets  Goaniy Bask at Long Toland Chey. 

‘ers to Queens t 
Yonkers (Westc ome connenuies m. C. Kellogg 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ashboro* (Randolph) ...-..........--.-. Wm. C. Hammer 


(Buncombe) 
Ww. 3 me Re Jr., Rooms 7, 8 & 9 First Nat'l Bank 
Refers to First National Bank, Western 
Cartiine Bank and any merchant. 
McCall & Rogers. Ay \—~ on nee 


and Western Carolina Bank. 

Carthage* (Moore) ...JNO. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg) ......-...-.. Clarkson & Duls 
Durham‘ (Durham).......... .... & ys 
Elizabeth City” (Pasquotauk).........---- 

Fayetteville* (Cumberland) ........ JNO. W. HINSDALE 
Gastonia (Gaston) iniuakanelnnsincal William H. Lewis 
Greensboro* (Guilford) ............. SHAW & SCALES 


Practice in U. S. and State Courts. Refer to 
Piedmont Bank, or any bank or business man 
Greensboro. 


For' Greenville. 
Jet efere to Major A. D. Reynolds, Bristol, Te 
‘ers 1 
Lexington* jm i eadnoueceuense Walser & Walser 
Refer to the Bauk of Lexin 
SN Cen cnces, condnecccseees 
Refers to People’s Bank of Monroe and the Na- 
- Bank : h Point, N.C. w 
CBR GREG) ccc cccccccecsccceced Geo. 
New Barer (the keddacsuinigtawssiacun R. B. 
* (Wake) 
A. B. ANDREWS, Jr. Commercial law. Refers to 
= ale Fe Local counsel for 
Ww 
JNO. or. MOGINSDALE.” References The 
oo 


Raleigh and Fayette’ N. C; 
Court Ju N. cr the H. B. Claslin Co, 
Dunham, uckley & Co.. Mutual Reserve 
Life Assoc., New York; Penn Mutual Life 
Assoc., Philadelphia; Strouss Bros. & Co., 
Baltimore. Compiler of the Abstract of the 
Commercial Laws of North Carolina in the 
AMERICAN BANK REPORTER. 
Rockingham* = spmmeine heeawdaoed Cameron Morrison 
Roxboro* (Person).................---- Wn. D. Merritt 
Refers to the People’s Bank of Roxboro. 


Shelby oa pheusncededesceseosd —-, & Webb 
* (Iredell) .............-- eld & Turner 
Sutherland (Ashe) ..............-..-- Send to Jefferson 
* (Martin)......... -sacees Moore & — 
Wilmington* (New Hanover).... .P. B. M ening 
Winston* (Forsythe) ............ JONES & ror 
Collections made in all paris of the State. Refer 


to Wachovia and People's National Banks. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
pe eta ithe, Bimarok eaibed NEWTON & PATTERSON 


Refer " 
Devil’s Lake* (Ramsey).............- E. A. aamens 
Refers to First Netonal Bank of Devil's 
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: ike Flemington 
ian BARNET, Rooms 8 & 9 Morton Block, Broad 


Collections ay A eg to. 
FRED y MORRILL, First National Bank Block. 
fers toF ire and Red River Valley Nat’lBanks. 


. G. Roberts. Refers to Red River Valley Nat'l 
Bank and First National Bank. 
Grafton* (Walsh).................... Phelps & Phelps 
Refer to Gratton National Bank. 


Grand Forks* (Grand Forks) 
GEORGE A. BANGS. Refers to Merchants’ Nationa! 
k of this city and te Wardner, Bushnell, 

esner Co of Chicago 
LEDRU GU GUTHRIE General practice. Refers to 

the First National bank. 
NT DIED cn iduncheinesnaentiesceenes J. Ys we 
Mandan* (Morgan) peenehniadhedcauanesness B. W 

Northwood (Grand Forks) .............. M. V. Liswel 


Steele (Kidder).............. Charles H. Stanley 

Valley City* (Barne-).......... “"MARTIN E. REMMEN 

Refers to First National Bank and any business 

house in Valley City. 
ichland) 


Wanpheton* (Richland). ................. W. E. Purcel 
OHIO 
Akron* (Summit) . Visine ne écctite a i afd 
I IIIIED 6.0.5 cncciccccscessacceece Rogers 
Refers to the Alliance Bank Co 
ND ee dices eneduccentwe See Elyri: 
Andover (Ashtabula) ................. J. W. Roberts 
Ashtabula (Ashtabuia) .......... G. Willard ay 
Refers to Ashtabula Bank Co. & Farmers’ Nat. B'k 
Ashville (Pickaway). -................- G. W. Morrison 


Athens* (Athens) 
L. A. KOONS. Refers to Bank of Athens. 
law and collections. 


Genera) 
Notary public and eteno- 


grapher. Business for non-residents given 
prompt attention. 

James F. Brown. Refers to Bank of Athens. 
Barnesville (Belmont) . . igs - Petty & Crew 
Batavia* (Clermont) ............-- Swing & MeDonald 
Bellefontaine* (Logan) .......... Cc — . — 
Blanchester (Clinton)...............-.-- 


Bewling Green* (Wood). . .....- VINCENT tL WALTZ 
Refers to First National and Commercial Banks. 
General law and collections. Business for mercan- 
tile houses. non-residents and others given prompt 





attention. Notary and stenographer in office. 

Bremen (Fairfield) Send to St. Mary's 
eS ce ree John B. White 
ho ee ee Edward Vollrath 
ca cciapeddccogenevscebet J B. Worley 
Calawell* (Noble) .................000- D. 8. Spriggs 
Cambridge* ((suernsey)............ -- Theo. E. elm 
._ -\... a aaa Frank G. Shuey 
Canal apo _— SAS PEE A. J. Kittinger 


Canton 
SAMUEL | BURGERT, Rooms 3 and 7 Eagle Block 
Practices in all courts. Notary Public and 
4 rea in the office. Refers to any bank 


(See card.) 
MILLER POMERENE, Cantral Savings Bank Bldg 
to any bank in the pati 
Carey (Wyandot) insd<ebbateds vencaein’ Amos Bixby 
Carrollton* (Carroll) ............-.-- .Mortland & Flood 

Refer to the J. B. Cummings Bank Co. 

Calina® Claress) .......ccccccccccccces John Kramer 
Cheshire (Gallia)........ ...... Send to Gallipolis. 
Chillicothe* (Rosa)................----- Wilby G. Hyde 

CINNATI* (Hamilton) 

SCOTT BONHAM, Lincoln Inn Court, 519 Main st. 
Refers to National Lafayette Bank. General 
law and collections. Special attention to in- 
solvency and probate matters. Practice in 
State and Federal courts. Depositions taken. 
Notary and stenographer in office. 

WM. E. BROOK*, Rooms 15 & 16 Carlisle Bldg. 
Special attention to commercial litigation, co 
lections, probate, insolvency and attachment 
—. Long distance telephone. Notary and 

tenographer in office. 

BENJAMIN H. COX, 36 East Fourth st. 
tion and commercial litigation. Refer to Merch- 
ants’ National Bank. 

Refers to Franklin Bank, Ar- 
mour Packing Co. and any ‘busi- 
ness house or commercial agency 
in the city. Commercial law, as- 


ALFRED GROVES, | signments, corporation and gen- 


eral practice in any court. Re- 
507 Johnston Bldg. } pozts promptly made. No charge 
unless successful. Notary and 


stenographer in office. 
tion charges--10% on first $100; 
5% in excess to $1,000. Usual 
aii vision with attorness. 


W. J. DAVIDSON, St. Paul Bldg, 111 E. Fourth st. 

co law practice and collections. Commer- 

ial litigation. Refers to Equitable Nat'l Bank. 

JOHNSON & LEVY, Chamber of Commerce building 

— —* uitable National Bank, Members of 
vationa) Clearing House. 

ROBERT P. P. WARGITT, 65 & tt Blymyer Bldg, 514 
Main st. Commercial, probate and a 
ae Collections given prompt and vi 

tention. Refers to First National Ban 
oto. PFLEGER, 483 Johnston Bldg. Refers to 
Fourth National and German National Banks. 
Claims against insolvents, replevins and at- 
tachments specially att dto. C cial 


law 
$ WmueL WOLFSTEIN, Swift Bldg, 9 to 15 East 3d 
Special a tention to insolvency and = 
Sate matiers, collections, comme: ciai 
poration law. Attorney for Equitable Nat. Bk k. 








Cinci 
WINKLER & & ROGERS, 601 & 602 Johnston Bldg. 


References: Union Savin Bank & Trust Co., 
Louis Amberg & Co., M. & A. Isaacs, H. & G. 
Feder and H. Wolff & Co. Prompt and efficient 


collection department. Depositions carefully 
jay * Corporation, commercial and insur- 


ce law 
Orel” cPikawas) pincesenentaaeanen H. A. Weldon 


Cleve = (Cuyahe 
sunnows 4 RICE, 05-606 Cuyahoga Bldg. Refer 
bank or i bbing house in Cleveland 
FRANK R: TMERCHA T, 614 Society tor Savings Bldg. 
Refers to Firat National Bank, Standard Sew- 
ing ~~ ge Co. and The Loew Filter Co. of 
Cleveland orporation and general law. 
NOBLE, PINNEY ry ILLARD, Society for Savings 
Building. Attorneys for Cleveland Savings & 
Banking Co. Refer to Cleveland Trast Co. and 
Union Nat onal Bank of Cleveland. Corpora- 
—— —~ 4 —- ~"'or law. Stenographers and 


HART, CANFIELD ‘4 CALLAGHAN, 306-309 Bech man 
Bidg. Refer to Central National Bank, = 
Savings & Banking (0 , Singer ry ha 
U Donnell Fle vato Co. and Barrett wad ee 

WM. E. PATTERSON, 201 Mohawk Bldg. Com- 
mercial, probate and corporation law. Special 
attention to mercantile collections. and com- 
mercial litigation. Correspondence attended 
to without delay. All business of non-resi- 
dents given — attention. Refers to Dime 
Savings & Banking Co., Cleveland; Dollar 
Sav ings Bank, Wheeling Drug Co., W heeling, 
W. Va.; First N National Bank, Belmont, 0.; 
National C ‘ollecting Co., Cincinnati; The Bris- 
tol Mercantile Agency, Peoria, 1.; Publish- 
er-’ Collecting Agency. St. Paul, Minn.; News 
Publishing Co., Cumberland, Md.; The E. C. 
Pentield Co, Philadelphia; The Lewis Com- 
mercial Agency, Allen lb Wrisley Co., Chicago. 

ARTHUR A. SIEARNS, 815 dovieiv tor Savin Blag. 

General practice in all State and Federal courts. 
Prompt attention to collections and commercial 
litigation. Noiaries and stenographers in office 
for oe depositions. Refers to State Na 


tional Bank. 

JAS. M. WILLIAMS, 204 Superior st. 
law and collections De tuons. Refer toCen- 
tral and Union Nat’! B’ks and sav. & Trust Co. 

JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Keters u 
Cleveland National Bank. 

Columbus* (Frankhn) 

Arnold & Morton, Huntington Building 

Brinker & Brinker. 

Columbus Grove (Putnam) ...........- Guy B. Killen 
Corning (Perry) -. ences soeccoccce te te ROME 
Covington (Miami) _ 

J. H. Marlin. 

J. Guy O'Donnell. 

Goniees NS bck von cendboe . N. Russell 
on” (Mon 
Ww he BEECH UY. Davia L. 8. Cieetiene and com 


k page. 
GOTTSCHALL "i CRAWFORD.” lto4 Be ckel Bldg 
Kefer to all banks. 


Commercia 


Datiance ‘Deflance).................. M. E. Oreutt 
De Graff (Logan) ........-. .. --- ...--Huston & Curl 
Delphos | Aliou,. e+ cencese hutace A. Kowve 
Dennison (Tuscarawas) . ..A. W. Elsor 


East Liverpool (Columbiana). -.Grosshans & Grosshans 


Baten* (Preble)....... 20.2...0 I  . Edmond 8. Dye 

Elyria* (Lorain).....- ..LEE STROUP 
Refers to National Bank of Ely ria. 

Findiay* (Hancock) ................-se0e- John Baker 


Fostoria (Seneca)....... --- T. P. Johnston 
Reters to Robbing Bros. & Co., jewelers. 

Fremont* (Sandusky) ...................+- F. E. 

I SI, Knctcsccaccscocsseaunil J. W. Cou * 

Gallipolis’ (Gallia). .-T. E. BRADBURY 

efers to First National Bank. Special attention 

to commercial and probate practice. Notary and 
mae yo nnd in office. 

I A canceeqdeessccnsndsesovedil 

Greenville* Decke) -Knox, Martz 

Hamiltou~ (Butler) .. -ROBERT P. MARGIT! 
Commercial probate and corporation law. Refers 
to First National Bank. Also office in Cincinnati 





Hillsboro* (Highland)..................- Steele o oe 
RT IND in dines csacubuscVebucued Cc Bez 
[ronton* (Lawrence).................-.- GEO. W ice 


Refers to First. Second and Citizens’ Nat'l Banks 
and county officers. General law and collections. 
Business for non-residents given prompt attention. 
Notary public. 


Tackson*® (Jackwun) ...........2..-c000e- ¥. C. Powel) 
Jefferson* ( Ashtabula).................. T. E. Hawley 
SG CED. conse vec ccscocosecand Send to Ravenna 
Kenton‘ (Hardin)................. Johnson & Jobneon 
Lancaster* (Fuirfeld)...... ........... C. M. Strickler 
Lebanon* (Warren)..............cs000- R. J. Shawhan 
Leetonia (Columbiana)............... John B. Morgan 
ee Se ree J. H. Loub 
ST OED 5: Sensccescccecesse Cable & Parmenter 
— oe hamice sneséosctswhee J. A. Martin 
(Hocking) 
oe a Bright. 
Virgie C. Lowry. 
London* (Madison). ................. Lincoln & Lincoln 
Lorain (Lorain) ...........-..2.+--.- deeds D. H. AIKEN 


General law and collections. Business for non- 
residents given prompt attention. Notary in office. 
Refers to Penfield Ave. Savings Bank and Lorain 
Savings & Banking Vo. 





Malta ony, -~ TE ona Pokaceeee Send to McConnelsville 
Mansfield* (Richland) ............. E. 
Collections, leadin nee: Attorney for Citi 


zens’ Savings Ban 








—————— SS 
Marietta* (Weskingunp. er UNDERWOOD & 
Refer to Citizens’ al Bank, § Lipey 
and Marietta Mfg. x, Strecker 


oy y fi 

& Co. and Snow-Church Co. Bde ae 
Notary and stenographer in mr 

Marion* (Marion)................ McNeal & Sons 


Marion) 
Refer to the Farmers & M ai 
Martinsville (Clinton) .... ..... oe’ Bank Co, 


Sesecscaceue 
Maryeville* (Union)...................... 
Massillon* (Stark)................ and JE ont 
Refers to the Union Nat’) mat Firat Nat'l Banke 
—— J Hy piped eetddecceesi - F, Brickman 
Jonnelsville* (Morgan)............... ; 
Selieer Ueline).... 2 Fi Foster 
Miamisburg (Montgomery) ............. W.A 
Middletown (Hutler)............... Doty & ‘Todhutter 
Minster (Auglaize) . --eeeee. Send to St, Marys 
Mount Sterling (Madison) . errr Mitchell & Tanner 
Mount Vernon" (Knox)............... Cooper & Moore 
I CEM cnccuncecksscescoia a & Fulton 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas). . E. Lindsay 
Sow Philadelphia" (Tesenrawes) 3. F. Kubr 
North Baltimore (Wood)............. WwW. a Mewes 
Norwalk* (Huron)....................... G RAY CRAIG 
agg for non — given ar attention, 
ty solicitor and attorney for 
‘a Rete 7 te First National Bank. Dun & Co 
ttawa* (Putmam)...............0. Charles T 
Vaimesville* (Lake). .... 0.0... ccs Tuttle — 
Pique (Bi temas)... 22... ccrcccccses --Jamiron & Davis 





Port Clinton’ (Ottawa) ... .George A. True 
Pt. Washington(Tuscarawas).Send toNewt omerstewn 
Portamouth (Scioto). DEVER & McCORMICK 
“CLAIMS COLLECTED IN Cop BLowp. 
Ravenna* (Portage) 
H. L_ Beatty 
tional Banks. 
C. D. INGELL. Refers to Second National Bank 
and avy business house in Kavenna. Allle 
business given prompt attention, including 
probate and collections Notary Public 


Refers to First and Second Ne 


E. Maxsp. Kefers to First and second Na 
tional Kanks of Ravenna. 
oo gf eee y D. You 
Rosevilie (Moskingum)........... John W. Williams 


Refers to W ilham Dunn and L. S. Keldow, 
Salem (Columbiana). . — & Cnn 
Salineville (Columbiana)... é 
Sandusky * (Erie).... .. "GEORGE A. BLACKFORD 

All legal matters given prompt attention. Refers 

to second National Bank. 

Sardinia (Brown).............-.- Jno. D. White 
Springtield* (Clark)........... .. “Jobn C. Bassett, Jr 

Book walter Klock. Refers to Lagonda Nat’ 1 Bank. 
St. Clairsville* : Belmont) ). 

St. Mary's (Auglaize).......... .. 








Steubenville" (Jefferson)...... ...... eal P.P 

Thurman ._— TEES: 

Tiffin* (Seneca)............ seensinancasandl J. H. Ridgely 
Toledo* (Lae: 


CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Drummond Block. 
Commercial law and collections a specialty. 
Refer to Ketcham National Bank, Merchants& 
Clerks Savings Bank, and wholesale trade of 
gu, in general. Depositions taken in office. 

H. DAMS. Refers to any bank in Toledo. 
€ 4... rcial law a specialty. 

HENRY S. BUNKER, 306-308 The Valentine. Gen- 
eral pract ce in "all courts, State and Federal. 
Refers to Holeomb and Ketcham Nat! Banks; 
a'so The Bradstreet Co. of Toledo. 

JOHN R. CALDER, Spitzer Bldg. General law and 
collections. Business tor non residents given 
rompt attention. Notary public in office. 

tefers to David Robison, Jr., & Sous, bankers, 
and Northern National Bank. 

L. H. PIKE, 301 Gardner - res nan eee 
Northern National Bank 


Toronto (Jefferson)...........-.-----.+++- s.B. Taylor 
Uhnch-ville (Tuscarawas) ........-. Send to Dennis 
Upper Sandusky kag BRESt) .cocesccess = H. Newell 


Urbana* (Champaign)...............---- ber Kexaga 
Refers to prt ey onal _— of ite and Ch&n- 
gp National Bank 









Van Wert* (Van Wert)...........-.------ G. L. Marble 
VEIOER CRIA)... cccccecvcccscccsces Send to Gallipolis. 
Wapakoneta* (Auglaize)........-.. Anderson & Linzee 
Warren* (Tram ay agecendupecuaanes Wm. G. Baldwin 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette) .....-..- George W. Allen 
Refers to the Commercial Bank at this place. 
Waverly* (Pike) ...........+++++- Charles M a. Os 
Wellston (Jackson) ............-.. -+---- A. E. Jacobs 
Refers to First National Bank of Wellston. 
Wellsville (Colambiana)...........--.---- F. L. Wells 
Wilmington’ (Clinton) . lone, Martin & Cleven, 
Wooster* (Wayne) ...............--- James E. Say 
Refers to the Wooster Hetienal Bank. 
Yellow Springs (Greene). . S$. W. Dakin 
Youngstown” (Mahoning).. ae “Caivia Ewing 
Zanesville* (Muskingum) .............-.A. A. Frasier 


OKLAHOMA panama 


E] Ren > nme pacbessedacdocenegs 
guthrie" { ‘ . FRED. Bane rENDLER 
Refers to "E. Pitte, Clerk District Com Court. Guthrie. 


Kingfisher* ‘baa of itl BOYNTON & SMITH 
: of Kingfisher and Commerc Bt vreial B 


Mulhall (Logan)............------++++- 

Hetero — of Mulhall and People's ak 

lockton, Iowa 

N B® (AY)... cccccce cocccccccess William Rouse 
| seer Galen... bus ~~ & & eee 
Oklaboma* (Oklahoma).........--- 
Perr: * (Noble) ...... secuaccces VEN kirk oo 
Stillwater* (Payne). ..........----++++ Sterling P 
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SA... ccnshnnedsaghimenumaaiee — — 
fers to Thrift & Langlois, Langlois, 
Portland" (Multnomah) .......... EMMONS res EMMONS 
Foreign business a specialty 
g§idem* (Marion) .......--..-.-...... arson & Figuing 
* (Wasco) . .-Mays, Huntington & W 
Paion* (Union) ..... -C. H. een 
Refers w Farmers & Traders’ ‘Nat’ 1 B’k, LaGrande. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
7" - ee--- ecccens McCready & Moore 
> oll (Leb: 


L. SCHAADT, Dist. Attorney for Lehigh ceun 
= Bl _— to Allentown or Second N National Soaks. 


LiaPSENRING & ATKINSON. Solicitors for First 
National Bank of Altoona. 
Allison W. Porter, Mateer one 
HORACE G. STOVER, Rooms 6 & 7, Nicholson Bidg. 
Refers to First National ional Bank. 
Ashland (Schuylkill)...........--.-..--.- W. C. Devit 
Refers to the Citizens’ National Bank. 
Beaver Falls (Beaver) ............. Gilbert L . i hart 


Bellefonte* (Centre) . os Joh 
“Send to South Bethlehem 


Bethlehem (Northampton). 

Bloomsburg* (Columbia).......... Charles G. Barkley 
ne RR eee W.H. Byles 

Brockwayville (Jefferson).......... H. B. MoCullough 


* (Jefferson) .. Alexander C.&Jobn M. W hite 
Refer to the National Bank of Brookville, Pa 
je (Lackawana)............... James E. Barr 

Carlisle* (Cumberiand) ............. Herman Berg, Jr 
Refers to the Carlisle Deposit Bank. 

Chambersburg (Frankhn)......... HOWARD F. NOBLE 
Refers to Valley National Bank of Chambersburg 
and First National Bank of Greencastle, Pa. Gen- 
eral law and collections. Business for non-resi- 


dents giv om prom pt attention. —— reasonable. 
Chester (Delaware) . 4. A. Cochran 
Giaten* (Clariom).................- 






Refer to the First and Second 
Cleartield* (Cleartield) Fred. 

Refers to County National Bank “and Clearfield 

National Bank 





Coudersport* (Potter) 
Reters to First nays Bank of Coudersport 

Danville* (Montour).......... .....- Wm se Wes’ 

Eastoo* (Northampton) . .... WS. &M. KinPATRICK 
(Wm. 8. Kirkpatrick, Ex. Attorney-General ; 


ris Kirkpatrick, U. 8. Commissioner), 8. S$. W. .~ 
Centre Square. 
Emporium* (Cameron) ................-. C. W. Shaffer 


Refers to the First National Bank of Emporium. 


Erie’ (Erie) 

HAROLD M. STURGEON. Refers to Second Nat'l 
Bank and Ball & colt, bankers. General law 
and collections. Business for non-residents 
will receive 7 attention. 

Franklin* (Venan ae YS Se 

Refers to Fran lin Sav. Bank & International Bk. 


ey OS SE ee C. Sheely 
aan to First National Bank of Ge' dapet 
burg* (Westmoreland). FRANK £ HARGRAVE 
== GID we onncceséstivcenses P. Packard 
Harrisburg” Nr 
W. JUSTIN CARTER, Room 2, Kelker Bldg. Refers 


to Harrisbarg Trast Co. and Harrisburg Na 
tional Bank. 
H. L. Nissley, 7 North #d st. 
8. 5. Rupp. | kefers to the Harrisburg Trust Co. 
Wolfe & oe Refer to Harrisburg Nat’! Bank. 
Haselton (Luserne)..............-..-+.. John J. Kelley 
pty to > National Bank 
Hollidaveburg* (Blair)............. JOHN M. SNYDER 
Refers to the ~ we National Bank. 


a. . =a A. T. Searle 
Hummelstown ( ~ Dincic nneeeied F. T. Schaffner 
Pautiagtons (Huntingdon)........... Horace B. Dunn 
Johnstown (Cambria) ............-..+--.- H. H. Kuban 
Lancaster* (Lancaster)............ Junius B. Kaufman 


48 North Duke st. 
be* (Westmoreland) ......... rank B. Hargrave 
Refers to First and Citizens’ Net lB’ > . Latrobe. 
* (Lebanon) KEISER 
Reference Farmers’ National Bank ofl 34, Pa., 
and Palmyra Bank of Palmyra Pa. General law 
and coll:ctions. Prompt attention given to busi- 
hess for non residents. 
Lewisburg (Union)...... .... ‘ 
Refer to Lewisburg National ~~ 


eee eww eweee 


William Cloud Alexander 
fers to ae First National Bank of Media. 


).. 
ers to the Milton Trast & Deposit Co 
oe Carmel (Northamberlaed) Rien vont | ASTRESS 
General law and collections. Business for non- 
Tesidents given prompt attention. Notary in — 
Refers to First National peak, Mt. Carmel, and 
the Bradstreet Co., Philadel 


ae remain pnbnweeas Nevin A. 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ....... -H. K. GREGORY 
Refers to the First N ational Bank. 

N tgomery)..... WM. F. DANNEHOWER 

GRE GOP ( Vis nccansccracndscccesccs Wm. MeNair 

Pane (Philadelphia 

Ss. H Bey 1. (Law firm Sharp & Alleman) 

& 605 Chestnut st. Business established 
o eet. Commercial, insurance law and col- 
lections. Collection de eens thoroughly 
equipped. References: Bradstreet Co or 
any bank or prominent business house in 
Philadelphia. 

&Q «6 & ye BAMBERGER, fotgue Building, 
606 Chestnut at. Commercial La Collections. 
Refer to Commercial National "Bank John & 

as. Dobson, John Wanamaker &Cit; 

3 aR. CASSEL, $29 Drexel Bldg. Co: . 
Fe law and coilections. fers to P. P. 

rd, cashier National Bank of Kepublic. 

CARR at FRANCISCUS Provident Bidg. Commercial 


and corporation law. Collection d ent 
Sonny ny = well equip Depo 
sitions en by Notary, WU. Uv. Franciscus. 


References: New York. National Wail Paper 
Uo ; ay mn Tradeamen’s Nat'l Bank ; ; 
Atlantic Re’ g Co.; H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.; 
— Grevemeyer & Co. U. M Bailey's 
vlee Hardware Co. 

CONARD v7 MIODLETON, 435 Chestnut st. 
neys and Counselors at Law 
for Shriver, Bartlett & Co 

SHRIVER, BARILETT & CO.. 433, 435 and 437 Chest- 

nut st. Mercantile collections. 

WAGNER & COOPER, Franklin Bidg, 133 So. 12th st. 
Refer w R. G. Dun & Co. The Mercantile 
Agency, at any office. 

PITTSBURG* (Aliegheny 

McCREADY & MOORE. Carnegie Bldg. Sole repre. 
sentatives of Attorneys’ National Clearing 
House. and American Lawyers As-ociation. 
Collections promptly made. Practice in all 
courts. Refer to Pittsburg Natienal Bank of 


Attor- 
Geveral counsel 


Commerce, National Coal Co, Ltd., and Wal- 
ther Robertson Drug Co., P iteburg 
WAY & MORRIS (Alvin A. Morris, Wm. A. Way), 


Carnegie Bldg. Long Dist. i elept one No. 1524. 
Equity, real estate and prvbate practice. Col- 
lection department. 


ERD CR ites scecccncsnmekehin F C Mosier 
Pottevilie* (Schuyikill).......... B. W. CUMMING, Jr 
Attorney for Miners’ National Bank. General law 


and collections. Business for non-residents given 
prompt attention. 
Punxsutawney (Jefferson) ........ JACOB L. FISHER 
Refers 10 4 National Bank and Citizens’ Bank. 
Reading’ (Berks 
BAER & SNYDER, 518 Washington st. Corporation 
and commercial law. Refer to Farmers’ Nat'l 
— Penn sory wen! aman Reading Trust Co. 


ay 
O'REILLY 40D SHER, (Jes. A. O'Reilly, E. H. 
Deysher), £08 to 610 Court st. oe Nat'l 
Union Bank and Farmers’ Nat’) Ban woe 
E. J. Whitehead, Mgr. North Amer. ‘nen 
Agency, 206 broadway, N.Y.; H. Muhr’s Sona, 
629 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ROBERT P. SHICK, 526 Washington st. Fa ne 
tion and commercial law, specialties. B 
iven prompt attention. Re 
nion Bank, menting Trust 


for a 
fers to National 
Co. and Pennsylvania Trust Co 


Remove (CMmCeR). 2 cccccccccccccccccse 3 KINTRER 
Collections, Orphans Court and general law 
ness. Refers to First National Bank of Renovo. 
RRR Ci ctcc dcsncneswedsces ccses Fred H. 
Scranton" (Lac 


kawanna) 

FRANK E. BOYLE, Burr Bldg. Refers to any bank 
7 wholesale house in the city. 

JAS. J). H. HAMILTON, Commonwealth Bldg. Care- 
ful attention to all legai business. to 
Hon. Alfred Hand, ex-Justice Pa. Supreme 
ay Besenten Hon. kK. F. Kerr, President 

tional Bank. Bedford, Pa. 

JEFFREYS a ‘MUSLANDER. Commenwealth Bldg. 

Refer to Dime Deposit & Discount Bank and 
West Side Bank. Collections given prompt 
attention. Notary in office. 

CHARLES H. WELLES, Coal Exchange. Refers to 
First and Third National Banks and Lacka- 
wanna Trust & Safe Deposit Uo. 

Shenandoah (Schuylkill)... .. hdward W. Shoemaker 
Refers to First Nat'l and Merchants’ Nat’! Banks. 

Smeth * (McKean).. as TS 

South thlehem (Northampton) - icveks _J.D Brodhead 

oa thy og = ” eevereee KNIGHT & LOEB 

Cochran, Payne & MoCormick, bankers, 


"| emer ee H. B. Graeft 
Tionesta (Forest) 
Titusville (Crawhord) Ne ciueeedeinanbeel Chester L. Kerr 
Refers to the Commercial Bank of boyy 
Uniontown™ (Fayette)................- H. L 
Warren* (Warren)........... 
Washington* (Washington), ........... 
Watsontown (Northumberland) ...... Send to Sunbury 


Luzerne) 
aFELIX ANSART, 34 People’s Bank Building. Com- 
mercial law and aoe a specialty. 
J. B. FORD, Alderman & Collecting Agency. 
Mercantile a bills payable and ° 
eral collection eo in any of the 











Wilkesbarre—Continued. 
JOSEPH MOORE. Refers to First National “wr 
People's Mg and Wilkesbarre Deposit & 


ways, Williamsport W: Ceutral 
syioania Telephone Ce., ate i. B. Clan Co Co. 
and R.G. Dun & Co. 


W. C. GILMORE. Refers to the West Branch Na- 
— 


ork* (Y¥ 
GEORGE Ww. HEIGES. References, es bank in the 
city. Prompt reports and acknow! ta. 
Personal attention to all matters. A division 
of fees at the forwarders ted og Twen- 


all co 
Jobn A. Hoober, Security Title & Trust ust Bldg. 
Jobn E. Kell. Refers to Drovers & Mechanics’ 
National Bank. 
R. J. F. McElroy. Commercial sate & Dep. Ce 
Reters to York Trust, Real Estate & 
23 East Market 


Bristol* ( . Pecccccccecsscccosecssoss ay 
Newport* (Newport)..............--.-- ‘ 
Pawtucket (Providence)............-- ---J. L. Jenks 
Providence’ (Providence) 

BALLOU ik TOWER, Industrial Trust Uo., Building. 


Refer to Industrial Trust Co., Manufacturers’ 


Natio: and Atlantic National Bank. 
— H. JACKSON, 49 Westminster st. Collec- 
ions and commercial litigation 


Refers to Hon. Chas. Matteson, Chie? Justice 
of Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Co. and THE 


AMERICAN LAWYER. 
EDWARD C. STINESS, 387 ba tpnna t= st. Collec- 


tions a specialt; reports; prom 
remittances ; pescenal aes Refers to 
Jus:ice Stiness, Sup. Court; eg a 
National Bank. 

Warren (Bristol)..................-.- 

Westerly (W: Os sseneideoasead Albert B. Crafts 

Woonsocket ( Se  * 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
pg) Oe Claude E. 
bo te to Bank of Aiken, F. B. Henderson B. 


Barnwell* (Barnwell). - Bellinger, Townsend &O’ Bannon 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank. 
..W. I. Verdier 





Camden* ( oe nmeananipenaine ..-.-C. L. Winkler 
MORDECA! @ a GADSDEN, 1 P.O. Box 156. Refer to 
any city. for State Savings 
Bank - AE on this page on back cover.) 
Columbia* (Richland) ...........--. H. Wi 
} ann hy | Ra Sees eT M. 
be Haniburg: (Spartanburg)... beans DUNCAN | & a 
Bank of ga ed Pacolet mh Co. 
and Spartan Mi this place. 
Uniern* (Umiemd.....ccccccccce cccce Thomas B. Butler 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen* (Brown).................--- Taubman 
= (Walworth)................ Rioadenes . R. Green 
e Dinscevecosnnecsseupend M. E. Radolph 
Cham! P (Brule) ..ccccc. ccc ccccccees C. C. Morrow 
Deadwood* (Lawrence) ...........---- & Edmonds 
hep * (Moody) ..........2.2.22-- J xy + 
ot r¢ WEE coc cccccccccs 
floret” (bende) eadccoosceces O- eccsscece John L. Pyle 
Madison* (Lake) ............... D. D. = 
Mitchell’ (Davisan)..................- H. E. 
Mound (Campbeil)..... cccces ..-..A. Sutherland 
Onida* —— ME ings dquncessecessesese Andrew McFall 
Refers to =: Hughes County Bank at + 


Paecccuw Temple & Gardner 


ta 


OUX FALLS* rn 
— BAILEY & VOORHEES. Refer to Minne- 
and Sioux National Banks. 


Falls N. 

Cc. A. : CHRISTOPHERSON, aaa Bidg. 
—— ons and commercial li ‘tigation a spec- 
= ee | to State Banking & Trust Co. 

Davis, ey ri GATES. Attorneys for State B'k’g 

rust Co. and Falls Water Co. Refer- 
at. . a: Ang bank or business house ee: 

Sisseton (Roberts)............----. —s BA 

Tyndall* (Bon Homme) ........  ....-- mural 

ermilhhon* (Clay) ..................-- jARED RUNYA 

Watertown* (Coddington)..............- John 

Wilmot* (Ro i ili EEE Howard Babee 
Refers to the Bank of Wilmot. 

Yankton (Yankton)................-.--- John Holman 
Refers to Yankton National Bank or any other 
bank in Yankton. 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol* (Sullivan).................--- Cartin & + 

Brownsville~ (Haywood)............... J.W.E. 

pny om exece ececece oneness... W. L. Cook 


CASE ae CASE, 202-203 Richardson 


. General 
eect. ‘tice and gy law. er to = 
Chattanooga — a J. D. bold, 


a York ee Sey N. Gam bee, Cincinnati ; 
@ kmbres bree Co., Chicago: A.C. 





of Sennagtvente. Refers to People’s Bank. 


Hor, —— nd Ceveland, 0. ; Members Attorneys’ Ne. 








MYERS & BANKS 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, Equitable Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 
9 COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS. 
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Chattanooga—Con 
Cook SWANEY . COOKE, 300-303 Richardsor 
B Refer to First and Third Nat'l Banks 
JAS. HODGE MCLEAN. §26 Market st. Corporation 
law and collections, specialties. ae for 
Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co. and refers to al) 
banka in the city, and to Sullivan, Drew & Co 






of New York, and The Dr. J. H. McLean 
means Co. of St. Louis, Mo. Pest & Gent 
Clarksville’ eda ta ort es 
Columbia* (Maury).......... Fi & P. nl 
Cumberland Gee haibacats. .J. H. S. Morrisor 
Elizabethtown* (Carter)... .... -JOHN M, SIMERLY 
Refers to the People’s Bank. 
Jpahomne ( — Picranmennes~aate William G. Lyn: 


oxville* (Knox 
» CORNICK, SANSOM & CORNICK, Deaderick Bldg. 
Special verv iven mercantile litigations. 
— SOLL & ‘PE TON. Corporation and com- 
= ractice given special service. Refe: 
to East Tennessee National Bank. 
Lenoir Cit nega ceeieien >» = amhiniel Send to Loudon 
OS OS eae John J. Blair 
Refers to the Gitizens’ Bank. 


a ( roe 
YERS & BANKS, Equitable Bldg. Members of At 
torneys’ Natio eng ee Commercial 
Ww e of America, United Law & Collec- 


tion Offices, American Lawy)ers’ Association, 
United Commercial Lawyers and Attorneys’ 
& pane. 


See card front 


asi 


Abilene cage sshotbiebe vesounbacass ated & Kirby 
Refer to ; the Abilene National 





vis, 
Bartlett (Williamson) ................. Pa W. SOHNSON 
Commercial law and collections promptly attended 
to. Refers to First National Bank of Taylor, Tex. 


Brownwood* (Brown) ...........- Goodwin & Grinnon 
Cameron (Milam) ............-.--..... T. S. Henderson 
Cleburne* (Johnson) .................- Davis & oo! 
x a po stensmusegased Randelph & Web 
unt) 
W. B. HAMILTON. Refers to R. B. Long. Mayor. 
Corsicana* (Navarro) ...........-..---- G Hardy 
Dallas* (Dallas).................. ope . 


235 Main st. Refers to es) een Bank. 
Denison (Grayson)..........- NDIFER ry PSTEIN 
Refer to National Bank of ~—— and Merchants 
& Planters’ — Bank, Sherman. 
—— (Denton)..........-.-------- Alvin C. Owsley 
Refers to wo Exchange National Bank of Denton 
Eastland* (Eastland)................ Scott & Brelsford 
Refer te Eastland National Bank. 


Serre rere reer re, 


Fort Worth* (Tarrant 
GEORGE Q. McGOWN, Rooms 26 & 29 egg Bidg. 
ttorney and Mercantile Adjuster. 


—_ made to any part of the State of exas 
uest. ers to Live Stock Lay 5 Bank. 
Gainesville" ( DD nnconse<sescesbni Davis > & Harris 
Galveston* (Galveston) ............... 
Gatesville (Coryell).............. once J. E. WALKER 
Reters to First aa City National 
Greenville* (Hunt) ............--..- Send to 
SE CID. nc cccosedscosncssesvecss 
Houston* ) 
ALLEN & WATKINS, Binz mis. Refer to South 
Texas National Bank of a 
McKinney* (Collin)...........----.--- es M. Muse 
Refers to First Nati Fp 
* (Bosque) ...-.. omROBERTSON . ROBERTSON 
Refer to First National Bank of Meridian. 
Paris* (Lamar)........--.....0---2---+-+-- ie & Hale 
Port Arthur (Jefferson)................-- A. M. Ratan 
Refers to Mankato and First National Banks, at 
Mankato. Minn. 
Ban Angelo* (Tom Green)......... Joseph Spencer, Jr. 
Antonio* (Bexar) 
C. L. BASS, Mackey Block. Refers to L. F. Camp 


and R. ’B. Green, Judges District Courts. 
JAMES ROUTLEDGE. Commercial and land law a 
specialty. Refers to San Antonio Nat’] Bank. 


Sherman (Grayson).........--.-------+ Beaty & Culver 

Stephenville Doni aaentseoaene King & Vincent 
a to it National Bank of Stephenville. 

Sulphur Springs* (Hopkins) ............ Sam A. Early 


resents non- venient exclusively in commer- 

matters. Refers to City National Bank. 
Temple (Bell) .-...---.------------------- W.S. Banke 
Terrell (Kaufman 3 





bat . 8. Hern 
(McLennan). . “CUNNINGHAM & CUNNINGHAM 
Provident Bldg. Special attention to commercial 
law and collections. Practice in State and Federal 
Courts. Attorneys for The Mercantile Adjuster, 
Snow-Church Co., Collector & Commercial Lawyer, 
Lloyd’s Comm: Guide, AMERICAN BANK RE- 
PORTER, AMERICAN LAWYER, Lawyer & Credit 
Man. Refer to Farmers & Merchants’ Nat’ Bank, 


Wace. and Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Waxahachie‘ (Ellis)..............-.--- ‘J. E. Lancaster 
Weatherford* (Parker). ...............-- W. R. Vivrett 
Wichita Falls (Wichita)............ J. H. Barwise, Jr. 
Wolfe City (Hunt) ..........-.-.... Send to Commerce 
Woodville* NR Ee rey Ee Tom Dies 

Refers to Robert & Ried and J. B. Cruse & Co., 


Woodville. 








~ WERNICKE SYSTEM. 


A System of Units t 
The doors, when open, 
slide backward, over the 
books into the case, and 
are out of the way.-Al- 
ways complete, yet never 
finished, -Wernicke pays 
the Freight.— Satisfaction 
guaranteed.— Agencies in 
F all leading cities; 








Eustic BOOKtSE 


hat Grows with the Library, 








THE WERNICKE CO., THE UNIT, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
——$—$———————<—<—<— 
UTAH. Warsaw* (Richmond)................. J. W. Chinn, Jr 
Brigham® (Box Nic secaccansucs ocd J. M. Coombe Winchester (Frederick)............. Jobn J. Williams 
an* ( OB) .cccccoccesccocseccceccecs ters 
0; ah \ herent h ccccccccocccce, «- -OCREO Sam WASHINGTON. 
2 | eERpETeStobertere Colfax* (Whitman)..... eocccocccces Cra 
Salt Lake* (Salt Lak a Dayton* (Columbia).............s0.0.-. -~ “y Mile 
BOOTH, — & GRAY, 5th Panne Arerbach Block. | New Whatcom* (W )-----.... Jeremiah Neterer 
North Yakima’ (Yakima)............... S. C. HENTON 


Comm ercial litigation tH 
— , FERC. Rooms 206. eCornick Bidg. 
mey for McCornick & Co., bankers. 
SHEPARD & SANFORD, Commercial Block. Com- 
mercial and corporation law a specialty. Refers 
to Commercial and Utah National Banks and 
The Freed Furniture & Carpet Co. 


VERMONT. 
paeny ae Isle)..... . 
Barre ( W 


Send to St. Albans 
Edward W. meees 
Bellows Falls ~-s000--Lse M. Read 

Brandon (Rutland) ........ .-Edward 8. Marsh 
Brattleboro a: seuddeuseses Kittredge Haskins 


ittenden 
Bar VERWONT COM COMMERCIAL & COLLECTION AGENCY, 
166 College st. Powell & Powell, attorneys 
and a Collections vigorously handled. 
Refer to Burlington Trust Co. 





East Fairfield (Franklin: .......... Send to St. Albans 
Enosburgh (Franklin) ............. Send to St. Albans 
Fairfax (Franklin)................. Send to St Albans 
Georgia eanbians Nhsesamgdesneeede Send to St. Albans 
Montpelier*( Washington).Dillingkam, —— 
Northfield (Washington)..............-. c.D 

North Hero* (Grand Isle).......... Send to St. bane 
Ratland* (Rutland) ...................- Willis M. Ross 
Sheldon (Franklin)................. Send to St. Albans 


H. 
Refers to Weldon National Bank, St. Albans. 


St. Johns! (Caledonia)............ Henry Blodgett 
Woodstock* (Windsor)........ .-.. French & Southgate 





Py 
Lexington* (Rockbridge). ..........-.- Glasgow 
Refers — the Bank of Rockbridge = eumgeek 


Lynchburg ( — 

JAMES E. * UNDS. Commercial Jaw and colleo- 
tions. business a special Refers 
Bank and People's Nat — 
Magruder (York)..........------0++--+-+- 
Manassas* (Prince William) ........ L. A. Larkin, Jr. 

Refers to the National Bank of Manassas. 
ter* (Chestertield).......... Lawrence P. Pool 
Matbews* (Mathews) ..............- John B. Donovan 
Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l Bank of Richmond, Va. 
R. G. Bickford 


eee eA Warwick) 


NEELY, SELDNER & WARRINGTON, 230 Main st. 
mercial. tes robate law.  Liti- 
jon. Refer to an bank. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON ANDOLPH. 

Commercial law and collections. Refers to 
Norfolk National Bank, Marine Bank and 


rere errr rrr. 


City National Bank. 
Petersburg (Dinwiddle)............ Davis & —— 
2 ra 
Pulaski* (Pulaski) ..................... D. D. "Hull, J 
* (Henri 


CO) 

W. 0. SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce Bi 
Corporation and commercial law. Refers 
Citizens’B’k and J. L. Williams&Sons, bankers. 

Roanoke (Roanoke). . ... Johnston, Graves & Johnston 


Staunton* I sen etestesesse es & P 
Stuart* (Patrick) ...............0..02.- din, J 
Refers to Patrick County Bank. 
* (Nansemond).........--..+----- R. H. Rawles 
Warrenton* (Fauquier)..........-..- Jeffries & White 
Ref aines & Bro., bankers. 


125 Main st. | 





Refers to the Yakima National Bank. 


Oakesdale he, wg ensngteuienieains James F. Fisk 
Olympia” (Thurston). ................+. John F. Gowey 
Port Townsend* (Jeflerson)............... M. B. Sacho 
Pullmann (Whitman).................... Thomas Neil) 


Refers to the First National Bank of Pullman. 


Seattle* (King) ... 
Snohomish* ( (Snot 


sdhdhadseigenehaninl McClure & 
pra sed acesens- cee Ault & Meme 


ane 
STUART ARMOUR, First National Bank Bldg. Re- 


fers to Traders’ National Bank. 


JAMES. wc 0 


senting W 
7 


Coll 
attended to. — 


OL, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Repre- 
hitman, Stevens and Spebsnc Coen. 


immediate answers to correspondence. 

rs to Old National Bank. 

DANSON ‘’ HUNEKE, Granite Block. 
real estate and probate law. 


(See card.) 
Commercial 
Collections. 


( ) 
ALLYN & CAMPBELL, 29 to 32 Gross Block (Ex. 
J a. ayy and Superior Courts. Refer 


& San Franc 
EASTERDAY ’ oe Bernice Bldg. Refer 


any the city. 
Walla Walls (Walla Walla)................ W. Clark 
byt VIRGINIA. 
Addison* (Webster) ............ Tharmond & Wysong 


Refer to b nae = ace Bank at wH a 


Buchannon* (Upsh 


Burton ( heyy 


Ponndstone 


AG 
Refers to Exchange — of ecneie 


* (Kanawha).... Brown, Jackson & Knight 
Charlestown* (Jefferson) ........... Forrest W. Brown 
a to the Bank ef Charlestown. C. W.Lpe 
( Do ccccoocsosscooced D 
aang ONS RR Sri 
Grafton* (Taylor)...........--.---- -- Ira E. Robinson 
Hun © CORRS) .ccccccoces .- Vinson & Thom: 
Jackson C. H.* (Jackson) ........--.---- Warren 
(Berkeley) .........-+--0 1. M. 


burg* (Berkeley) 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 


and collections. Business for non-residents given 


M 5 ee regeste) Smith & Dunbar 
on’ e BPONEE 0.6.00 00cccnece- 
Refers to Mayor : postmaster and county a 
Moundsvillle* tt Argan so dedtaiaaaei tia nail JW 
New Martinsvi a etzel) . Robert Misiaowney 
a TOHN FeHUTCHINSON. Refers to First National 
Bank. Attorneys for Balto. & Ohio R.R. Co. 


Balto. & Ohio Southwestern R. R. Co., 
dale Mercantile A 
mercial Agency, 
lection Co., N. 


Sends Com- 
, Chicago, 

jean, United Law & Col 
, Deering Harvester Co., Chi- 


cago. and stenographer in office. 
Loomis. 4 waTboR. Refer to the Second Ne 


MERRICK ash Ss 


insurance law. 


lections t 
= A. ™ 


MITH. Commercial, corporation and 
Real 


estate litigation. Col- 
hroughout West — nia and South- 
Refer to Parkersbu 
(See card, back page. ) 


anks. 
MoATS x PETERKIN, Fourth & Juliana sts 


to Second 
collections. 
prompt attention. 

& Ambler. 


Van W: 


National Bank. General law and 
Business for non-residents giveo 


N ublic. 
Refer 9 the Parkersburg 


Nat onal and First National Banks. 
mdoonaepetaqne Reynolds & Forman 
Petersburg (Grant) ey ee 


Saint Marys* (Pleasan 


Camp ‘pbell. Refers to Wood County 


Augustine M. 
‘Sank, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


A.J. Porter. 


Gplnerite: (Tyler) atndennemhesastes Robt. L. ¢ 
e* (Wayne)......-....---<+-ss02*" J. oa i. 
fers to First National Bank of Ceredo, W. 
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Walsbars oo peovovecs « saeeeeW. M. Werkman 


avin Special attention given to organiz- 
TRCOARVIN. Spe under the laws of West Vir- 
ginia. Prompt and careful attention given 
commercial ry) ation and collections. Chief 
counsel Garvin Mercantile Agency, Chairman 
of the Committee on Judiciary of the Weat Vir- 
nia Legislature. Refers to Exchange Bank. 

8. G. 7 1421 Chapline at. 

* (Mingo 

Sn iy teonts. Refers toW m.0O' Brien, Mayor. 


WISCONSIN. 
(Langlade) ...-.-...----..-.. C. Werden Deane 
fo Bank of eauwe and Lan ie Co _ 


: (Ashian D. E. Ric ter 
‘ers to the Died National Bank. 


Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin at {Bossobel 


wa Falls* (Chippewa) Jenkins & Jenkins 
lle* (Iowa) 
Bao * (Eau Claire). . 


Re se & Miller 
GEORGE C. TEALL 

Refers to Chippewa Valley Bank of Eau Claire. 
Fond du Lac* (Yond du Lac) ...Colman & Parkinson 


Green Bay* (Brown) 


Cady & Cady. 
John C. & A. C. 


Refer to the Citizens’ National Bank. 
Neville. Refer to Green Bay 
Water Co. 


Sheridan & Evans. Refer to Citizens’ National 
and nes National Banks 


. FETHENS 0. ‘. ) JEFFRIS (M. G. » ne (C.L.)& 
OUAT (M. 0.) Attorneys for First National 
my Merchants & Mechanics’ Savings Banks. 
Special collection departmen 
Kenosha* (Kenosha).... WALTER “WARSHAL COWELL 
« (Kewaunee) ..Jobn Wattawa 
& Woodward 
( Quinlan é — 
Marinette* (Marinette) . inlan ly 
Refer to First National and Stephenson National 
— of Marinette 
MILW. * (Milwaukee 
AUSTIN, HAMILTON & BADING, Germania Bldg. 
Commercial and corporation law. Refer to 
First National Bank and Second Ward Savings 
Bank, and any judges of Supreme or local courts. 
JOHN F. BURKE, 395 East Water st. Mercantile 
—— and commercial law, specialties 


RUBLE ‘i. “COLE, Piashingsn Bldg. Refers to 
Hon. Wm. H. Seaman, U. 8. District Judge of 
Eastern Dist. of Wis., Milpankes Nat'l Bank, 
E. De F. Barnett, cashier Allemania Bank, 


Hume & Oellerich 








Racine* (Racine) John W. Owen 

Stevens’ Point‘ ae 
dike bv éncceccesccs GEOR MERREEM, ae pery & Park 
West Superior 


Vv att W. Graves 
fers to wd Bank of Viroqua. 
Watertown (Jefferson) William H. Woodard 
Refers to the Bank of Watertown. 
& Wheeler 


Lord & 
Wansan” ( pero Hurley,Ryan&Jones 
West Superior Genin. . Winsor & Winsor 
WYOMING. 


Basin City" (Big Horn) 
Baffalo” (Johnson 





| Westville (Picton) 








Rock a ey —-- 
Sheridan* Pandiceseccaceauseclh 
UGS” (COTE camsicde cts pcccnsenccseses< node 


CANADA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton (York) Wesley Vauwart 
Moncton (Westmoreland) . ae 4 tkinsop 
St. John* (St. John) . . W. MoRae 
St. Stephen (Charlotte) 
Refers to the Bank of Nova Scotia. 








Yarmouth’ ‘ VYarmonth).. 
Boston Marine Bldg. 
and Exchange Ban 


Woodstock* (Carleton) » a 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 
NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)................. Kent & Howley 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Amberst* (Cumberland).. . oo iam 
Aunapolis Koyai* anaes. Ww. M. DeBleis 
HALIFAX* (Halifax 
Borden, Ritchie & Chisholm Attorney- for Bank 
of Nova Scotia. 
HARRIS, HENRY & CAHAN. (Robert E. Harris, 
. C.; William A. Henry LL.B.; Charles 
Cahan, L.L.B.) Solicitors of Merchants’ 
and Union Banks of Halifax. Collections; 
—_— marine and admiralty practice; 
Lunenburg’ ( ine bare 
Refers to Halifax Banking Co. ot 
which I am local solicitor. 
Charles W. Lane. Refers to Lunenburg Agency 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
New Glasgow (Picton).... Fraser, Jennisen & Graham 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia 
Parrsboro (Cumberland) ) 
Springhill (¢ umberland) Send to A oe N. 5. 
Stellarton (Pictem)..............Send to b ay Glasgow 
Sydney’ (Cape Breton). .. A. 3, - MacECHEN 
Commercial law and cial corr * 
specialty. Refers to a hants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Truro™ (Colchester)... .......... Longworth & Layton 
Send to New ‘\ilasgow 
-Sandford H. Pelton, Q.C. 
Refers to Bank of Yarmouth 
of Yarmouth 


Barrie* (Simcoe). 

Reters to Agency Bank of Toronto. 

Belleville* (Hastings) ..WILLIAM N. PONTON 
Vice-Consul of the U.S. Refers to Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada and City and County officials. 

Chathani ‘Kent; , William H. Robinson 
Refers to Agencies Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and Bank of Montreal. 

Waterloo) 
So) citor for Imperial Bank of U anada. 
——- Chisholm & 
...... Francis 
W. 4H. 
Refers to Molsons Bank. 

Ottawa (Carl-ton) MacCRAKEN, HENDERSON & McKAY 

Barristers, Solicitors, etc. Supreme Court and 
Mey may Agents. Refer te Bank of Ottaws. 

Seaforth (Huron) R. 8. Hays 
Refers to the Dominion Bank. 

St. Catharines* (Lincoln) 

TORONTO* (York) 

BEATTY BLACKSTOCK, WESBITT, CHADWICK & 
RIDDELL. H. Beatty, Thos. Gibbs Black 
stock, ‘ee Tote Blackstock, Q.C.; Wallace 
Nesbitt, W. R. Riddell, E. M. Chadwic’ 
Thomas P. Galt, Wm. H. Brouse, Da 
Fasken, A. Monro Grier, H. Armstrong, R 
McKay, C. W. Beatty.) Solicitors for Bank of 
Toronto, Board of ie and R. G. Dun & Co. 
(Mercantile Agency), New York. 


Collier & Barson 





Toronto —Continued. 
W. B. BENTLEY & CO. Refer to Law Society of 
Upper Canada. Commercial law and e0- 


tions a 5 3 
CLARKE, eGwWes, HILTON & SWABEY, Barristers 


W. J. CLARK, Tendon Bank Building. ockiiy « 
Commercial law. Refers to A. E. Plummer, 
Manager Trusts Corp'n of Ontario, Toronto. 

LAIDLAW, K KAPPELE & ae epee bank 

Solicitors for of Canada. 

EDWARD — Mail B Bide Cor. King “4 Bay ste. 
Barrister, soliciter, notary pubiie, & 

R. S. NEVILLE. 18 & 20 King a West. ‘Barrister, 
Solicitor, Notary Public. Commissioner for On: 
turio, Quebec and Manitoba ; Solicitor for Pub- 
lishersCommercialUnion NewYork & Chicago; 
Merchants’ Legal Association, N. Y.; Inter- 
nat onal Coile ction Association, Western News- 
paper Union, American Newspa Publishing 
Association, &c. Refers to J. Smith, @ Ox 
pa = we Sy wen J.8. Fatietion, 

unsel tor the Corporation of the 
of Toronto; Messrs. John Macdonald & co 
wholesale dry goods merchants, A 
Special attention to mercantile, copyright and 


tent law. 
Ellis & Ellis, 
PRINCK EDWARD ISLAND. 
Charlottetown" (Queens) FRED W. L. MOORE 
P collections ns all = of: 
Refers to Merchants’ Ban 


Danville Mey L. J 

aoe tern a iagmamia at Richmond ,Que. 
MONTREAL (Mon 

BURROUGHS & auRousHs, Rooms 612, 613 and 


4 New Yor 
MARTIN HONAN, 12 Place it ‘armes. Refers to Peo- 
+ s Bank of Halifax, Quebec, and Garand & 
ee. ey» Montreal ; Henry Hogan, 
t. Lawrence Hall. Montreal. 
MACMASTER & & MACLENNAN, ‘the Temple, St. 
James st. Advocates, ters. &c. Cable 
address, Macmaster, Montreal. 
McGIBBON, CASGRAIN, RYAN & MITCHELL, Canada 
mw (R. D. MeGibbon, Q.C., Th. Chase- 
‘ou, Q.C., M.P., Perey C. Ryan, Victor. 
E itchell, Edouard ‘Surveyer ) 
Quebec (Quebec Dist., .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart. 


BRITISH COLOMBIA. 
Nanaimo (Nanaimo 


Vancouver 
Victoria* (Victoria: Drake. Jackson & Helmcken 


MANITOBA. 

Brandon* (Brandon) Hend: 
Hartney (Winchester) G. S. Hallen, 

La Prairie* (PortageLaPrairie)...5. R. Wright. 
Winnipeg (Selkirk) 

Macdonald, Tupper, Phippen & Tupper. 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 
Iberta) w. a 


ENGLAND. 


LON 
INO, BURKE HENDRY, , Lincolns 
ores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey 
street. (See card front page.) 


JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA. 


GEORGE H. SCIOMORE, Counsellor at Law. 


Gen- 
eral practice. Patents and trade marks. 





CORPORATE AND NOTARY SEALS, ONLY $2.00. 





sa Seals that we furnish are on the Celebrated Star. 
Presses which have no superior. Send for Catalogue. 





CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 


We are prepared to furnish fine lithographed Certificates of Stock. 


$4.00. 


% 200, e © 6.50. 


Book of 300, 


suitable for any Corporation. Handsomely engraved, with fine tinted pane’, 
vignettes, border and back, well bound, numbered and perforated, with 
stub end for record, at following prices: 


Book of 100, -« 


$ 9.00. ( I7 Styles 


500, e e 12.00. Sample Free 


Catalogue of Stamps, Stencils, Seals, Badges, &c. mailed on application. 


Address THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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RELIABLE ATTORNEYS. 


eee eee eee eee EEN ee ee 


CALIFORNIA, 


EMMONS & EMMONS, 
Attorneys at Law, 





Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal, 


Portland, “regen. 





Foreign Business a Specialty. 











COLORADO. 
CHAS. A. MacMILLAN, DENVER, 
Attorney & Counselor, COLO. 


$15-17 Ernest & Cranmer Bldg. 

Collections and Commercial Law a Specialty. Personal 
attention given Collectiuns and adjustments anywhere in 
Colorado. 

REFERENUES : 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo.; Fidelity & Deposit 
5 nD, 


Co., Baltimore, Md.; Investors’ Security Co., Bosto 
Mass. ; A:na Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Depositions Taken. Notary Public. 








ILLINOIS 


JOSEPH O. MORRIS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Suite 1317 and 1818 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Commercial, corporation and real estate law. Special ex- 
perience in insolvency litigation and adjustments. 


REFERENCES: Bankers’ National Bank, Washburn 
@ Moen Mfg Co. and Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 4 Co., 
}: aa and special references, bank or mercantile, in any 
city. 








LOUISIANA. 





COLLECTIONS. 


SCHOLARS & SCHREIBER, 


Attorneys, 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 
References :—Attorneys ‘National Clearing House, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Sharpe & Aileman, Philadelphia ; Citizens’ 
, Preston & Svauffer, Nicholas Burke Uo., L’t’d, J 1. 
Connell Iron Works, John Blank & .0., New Orleans. 


Commercial Law, Collections and General 
Practice. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


MESSISSIPPI. 


— 


WEST VIRGINIA, 





CHAS. SCOIT & E. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 


Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott 
is president; Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanover National Bank, New York City, Supreme 
Court Judges of Mississippi 


C. D. Murrics. Levix 


Surra. 
MERRICK & SMITH. 
Attorneys at Law, 
PARKERSBURG, wt WEST VIRGINIA, 
Com een Cohn and Insurance Law Peal Estate, 


on, Collections throughout 
Virginia and Southern Ohio 


Practice in Federal Courts, Court of A 
Counties of Wood, Wirt, Ritchie, Jackson tnd | Plead tt 


Refer to Parkersburg Nat. | Bank and Fire Nat. Bank, 
ees 








NEW JERSEY. 


CHARLES L. R. CAMFBELL, 
Attorney at Law, 


317 Market Street, CAMDEN, &. J. 
SOLICITOR IN CHANCERY. 
: MASTER IN CHANCERY. 
Prompt and personal attention to all legal busi 











WISCONSIN 
JOHN F. BURKE, 
Attorney and Counselor, 
395 East Water St., MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


Mercantile collections and commercial law a 


References: First National Bank and § Boyd 
Iron o. unsolicited. Attorney for Wm. Pranktone Ba 
ware Co. 

















NEW \ORK. 


CARRIER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
WALTEE 8. CARTER. Suite 150-160, 








Cuar_es KE. Hvuengs. 

Epwarp F. DwiexT. 96 Breadway 

4 BTHUR C. ROUNDS. and 

MARSHALL B. CLARKB. 6 Wall Street, 
Groner W. SCHURMAN. NEW YORK. 


Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemica! National Bank. 





POWELL & DAMRON, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 
206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Practice in State and Federal Courts. 








OHIO. 


SAMUEL BURGERT, 


Attorney at Law, 
CANTON, - oH10. 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
Collections promptly attended to. 
REFERENCE; ANY BANK IN THE CITY. 


W. EE. BEEGHLY, 
‘ ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 


References :—Third and Winters National Banks 











BOSTON. 


FRANK G. NESBITT & CoO., 
(Member of Attorneys National Clearing House.) 
Mercantile Law and Collections a Specialty 


CHAS. T. COTTRELL, Atty at Law, Counsel. 


ag . Wy: National Bank. 
‘ . H. White Com $ 
Boston Reference : S oalae Marsh & Co. 

New York Biscuit Company. 








MINNESOTA. 


M. H. McMA HON, 


Attorney at Law, 
21 Exchange Building, DULUTH, MINN, 





Member of the Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 


General Practice in all Courts—State and 
Federal. Collections and Com- 
mercial Law a Specialty. 
We guarantee prompt and careful personal attention to ali 
Matters sent us in Duluth or Northern Minnesota. 
Remittancee .uade on day of payment. 


Large Experience in Collections, Assignments, Bank- 
itcy and Kstates. _— 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43-17 Broad Street, Charleston, S. ©. 


PRACTICE IN THE STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS 

Special attention given te Collections, Real 

Estate, Corporation, Commercial and Insur- 
ance Law. 

Attorneys in South Carolina for Postal Tel h Cable 

Company; Plant § Ander- 

Trust 

Bank: Tide Water 

fe Insurance Com- 


son & Western 
States Casualty Co.; Armour & 





of Geo; 
ae of ew York ; Unite 
0., Chicago, Ill. Sale teeny 
Refer to President or Cashier of bank in Charleston; 
National Park Bank of New York . “Standard Otl Compan 7 
of Louisville, Ky. First National Bank, Charleston; Daniel 
¥ more, or any 0 - 
fon Agency {fn the United States. eases —— 








WASHINGTON. 





JAMES W. COOL, 


Attorney at Law, 
First National Bank Building, 
SPOKANE, WASH, 


Representing Whitman, ‘Stevens and Spokane Counties. 
Immediate answers to correspondence. 





J. HERBERT SHEDD, A.M.,C.E 
Engineering Expert, 


Upon all Hydraulic questions, including flow and 
volume of Underground Water, Sewerage, Water 
Works, Land Drainage, the development and utiliza. 
tion of Water Power, Municipal Problems, ete. Ep. 
neer of the noted Providence Water Works and 

vidence Sewerage. Court cases thoroughly Pre. 


pared —_— 
P. O. Adress. Previdence, R, i, 


anadian 
ollections. * 


ATTORNEYS desiring to establish 
a connection bringing Canadian Collections 
and general business would do well to place 
their name iu the Legal Directory of Canada 
Law Journal (Established 1855) the organ of 
the Law Society, issued semi-monthly. The 
Journal reaches every lawyer in Canada, 
with very few exceptions. 

For terms and sample copy write 
CANADA LAW JOURNAL COMPANY, 


2 Terente Street, Toronto, Canada. 











Now 


is the time to ride a 
Columbia bicycle — between 


the hot and cold seasons— 
the fatl weather ts tdeal for 
cycling. The air ts god, 


the roads are good, and a 
Columbia is the best to ride. 


1897 Columbias. 
$7S§ 0 all alike, 


are strong and swift. You need 
never fear not being able to ridea 
Columbia the year round. 
Hartford Bicycles, better than any ez- 
cept Columbias, $50, $45, $40. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford,Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly repre- 
sented in your vicinity, let us knew. ¢ 








rup' 
Refer to any Bank or Business House Duluth. 
Depositions Taken. Notaries in Office. 


Reference: Old National Bank of Spokane. 
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